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Wm. H. Erskine represents the United Christian 
Missionary Society in the city of Osaka. Mr. Ers- 
kine has written a series of articles on the Christ- 
ianization of Japanese customs. 

C. B. Tenny has been for many years the efticient 
secretary of the Baptist Mission. Dr. Tenny also 
teaches in the Baptist Theological School in Tokyo 

Gertrude Ryder of the same mission has charge 
of a dormitory for young women, located in Yotsu- 
ya, Tokyo. 

Harry B. Benninghoff has been the inspiration of 
‘Waseda Hoshien, the story of which he tells in this 
issue. Dr. Benninghoff has also seryed as one of 
the editors of the Evangelist and as pastor of the 
‘Tokyo Union Church. 

Arthur D. Berry is the dean of the Theological 
Department of Aoyama Gakuin. He was one of 
the delegates, representing Japan, at the Oxford 


‘Conference. 


A BAPTIST NUMBER 


In the fall of 1923 the Baptist Mission in Japan 
celebrated the 50th anniversary of its establishment 
in Japan. It was the plan of the editors of the 
Japan. Hvangelist to issue a Baptist number with a 
number articles describing the Baptist work and 
with numerous pictures illustrating the interest- 
These 


plans had to be /abandoned because of the earth- 


ing activities carried on by that mission. 
quake and fire. We are glad to present three 
articles written by Baptist missionaries : an interest- 
ing historical sketch by Dr. Tenny; an intimate 
protrayal of the activities of the Baptist women 
by Miss Ryder and the story of Waseda Hoshien 
by Dr. Benninghoff. 
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DECLARATION OF THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN COUN CIL 
ON THE IMMIGRATION ACT OF 1924 


IN U.S.A. 
HE Fatherhood of God and the 4 ane majority of Christians in the United 
Brotherhood of mankind is funda- States (through their representatives) 
mental to the spirit of Christianity. “There- as a matter of fact, condemned this legisla- 


the highest 
civilization, individuals and nations should 


fore, for the perfecting of 
work together: there should be no dis- 
criminatory treatment which engenders strife 
and illwill on account of differences of race 
or nationality. 


N regard to present international rela- 
tions, it is recognized by all nations that 

the limitation of immigration belongs to the 
Neyerthe- 
less, the standard by which such limitation 


sovereign right of each nation. 


is determined should be based upon com- 


mon intellectual, physical, political and 
moral qualifications, and upon no other 


ground. 


pln Immigration Act of 1924 in the 
United States, in its present form is 
neither in accord with the spirit of Christi- 
nor with the standards mentioned 
Furthermore, at the time of the en- 
actment of this law, international amenities 


anity 
above. 


were not duly considered, nor was there 
mutual conference 
and friendly negotiations. And this 

feel is is an additional matter for regret. 


ample opportunity for 
we 


tion, and exerted themselves to the utmost 
to defeat it, and no doubt will continue to 
work against it in order to restore the 
friendly relations historically existing be- 
tween Japan and the United States. This 
the 
Christians in the United States with a view 


Council desires to cooperate with 
to solving satisfactorily this difficult racial 
question in the spirit essential to Christianity 
and to this end we appeal to the public 


opinion of the world. 


Ape purpose foreign missionaries have 

in coming to this country is solely the 
preaching of the Gospel of Christ and they 
Therefore, 
though there may be rumors against foreign | 


have no other purpose in mind. 


missionaries no credence should be given 


such 'teports. We desire that the mission- 
aries should remain at their posts unper- 


turbed, continuing their evangelistic work 
until their mission is fulfilled. 


INALLY with all Christian every 

where throughout the world, this 

Council prays for the speedy realization of 
the Kingdom of God upon the earth. 
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Editorial Comment. 


THE IMMIGRATION BILL AND THE 

CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT IN JAPAN. 

HE Evangelist is not a_ political 
magazine. It confines itself to a 
discussion of religious problems in Japan. 
Occasionally however matters political 
react with great force upon the Christian 
situation. The Immigration Bill passed 
by the American Congress is a case in 
point. 

A movement to boycott American 
goods was started, but the most violent 
comeback of this discriminatory measure 
has been against Christianity in general 
and the American missionary in particular, 
This in spite of the fact that Christians in 
America have been among the most out- 
spoken opponents of the Bill. The Fede- 
ration of Churches in America through 
Dr. S. L. Gulick has taken a noteworthy 
position on the whole problem protesting 
against any discrimination. Dr. Gulick 
and missionaries Taylor, Bowles and 
Schneder appeared before the Congres- 
sional Committee and stated the case of 
Japan before that body. Mission Boards 
and numerous other Christian organiza- 
tions and individuals joined in the wide- 
spread opposition. If in spite of this 
protest, Congress enacted the objection- 
able measure, surely no charge of in- 
difference can be proved against the 
Christians of America. 

The Christians in Japan, ai few 
exceptions, have taken an attitude worthy 
of the finest traditions of the Kingdom of 
God. It has been a period of strain for 
them. Unusual pressure was brought 
to bear upon them by newspapers and by 
some Christian leaders to sever all con- 
nections with American mission boards 
.and to stand entirely upon their own feet. 
Complete self-support and independence 
have always been cherished ideals of the 


Japanese church. | It did not seem entirely 
an empty dream that the high tide of 
indignation against America might carry 
the church to this goal. Saner leadership 
prevailed, however. It was speedily 
pointed out that fndependence, however 
desirable in itself, was out of harmony 
with the highest Christian principles if 
nurtured in an anti-American atmosphere. 
The Executive Committee of the National 
Christian Council met on June 17th and 
adopted the resolution on the opposite 
page. It is an expression of true brother- 
hood in which Japanese Christians and 
missionaries pledge their mutual coopera~ 
tion in the fight against racial and national 
discrimination. 3 

One phase of the independence move- 
ment was the retirement of the missionary 
from the Japan field. It may be well in 
this connection to state again the position 
of the great majority of missionaries in 
Japan. We do not feel that we are here 
to dominate, to dictate policy or even 
necessarily to administer funds. We do 
not think that we can preach better than 
our Japanese colleagues. In fact most of 
us are ready to vote the palm to them in 
this line. We do not believe that we 
have a better brand of Christianity than 
they. We are in Japan at the present 
day simply to help, to cooperate with our 
Japanese brethren in a task which they 
largely because of a lack of men and 
means cannot adequately swing. And 
the real reason for our continued stay in 
Japan is not found in the fact that we are 
under appointment by a certain Board in 
the West, but in the fact that the many 
open doors of opportunity convince us that 
a great number of Japanese people still 
appreciate our service. We are fully 
convinced that the day is rapidly ap- 
proaching, perhaps more rapidly than we 
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realize, when the church in Japan will be 
able to carry the burden alone. If at any 
time the church in this country after care- 
ful study of the problem shall say that in 
its opinion that day has come, we shall 
gladly accept the verdict and rejoice with 
our Japanese brethren in the triumph of 
the Kingdom of God. But it would have 
been exceedingly unfortunate if the plans 
of the more radical leaders had prevailed. 
The retirement of the missionary at this 
time under the stress of excitement and 
passion would have alienated countless 
people in the West whose sympathies 
have been with Jappn. It is of interest 
to note that many of the leaders favoring 
a complete break at this time were the 
older men, the men who came through 
the strenuous days of the nineties, while 
the younger men almost without excep- 
tion stood for the broader principles of the 
Kingdom. 

It is impossible to measure the effect of 
the Bill upon Christian work in Japan. 
The forces that have always been opposed 
to Christianity are enjoying a season of 
triumph and according to reports they are 
making the most of the situation. Much 
valuable ground has been lost. In the 
days succeeding the great disaster of 
September Ist, the church in Japan was 
face to face with a wonderful opportunity. 
Certainly never in recent years at least 
was the attitude of the people towards 
Christianity so cordial. It seemed to 
some of us that we might have confidently 
expected a great revival in Japan. There 
is no doubt that many doors of opportunity 
have been closed, many barriers of pre- 
judice reerected because of the entirely 
unnecessary and un-Christian clause in the 
Immigration Bill. We share the optimistic 
view of our correspondents who on another 
page of this issue have expressed their 
opnions on this question, but it would be 
useless to deny that much of the ground 
gained after years of laborious effort must 
be rewon, There have also been some 
gains, however. The Christians in Japan 
have heen severely tested. They have 
been under fire. Most of them have 
stood the test exceedingly well. In many 
instances Japanese Christians and mis- 
sionaries have been drawn more closely 
together. Many of the Christians have 


cil at this crisis. 
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gone out of their way to express their 
regard for their co-workers from across 
the seas. Some of us missionaries will 
never be able to forget the kindness of 
our Japanese brethren in these days of 
stress. In the mutual expression of sym- 
pathy and goodwill, national and racial 
differences have dropped out of sight. 

What of the future? It has been 
highly gratifying to note the almost entire 
absence of war talk. War which always 
engenders bitterness can offer no satis- 
factory solution to this problem. Diplo- 
macy may, and undoubtedly will, remove 
the sting from the present Bill, but the 
real problem of international good-will 
will still remain. To educational and 
religious leaders: belongs the task of: the 
ultimate solution. The World War and 
the present episode have forcibly reminded 
us how negligible the progress towards a 
real international brotherhood has been. 
Centuries of pernicious and narrow na- 
tional training and education have erected 
barriers in which even the kindly and 
neighborly spirit of Jesus has been un- 
able to effect a wide breach. Misunder- 
standing and often misrepresentation and 
moreover lack of scientific knowledge on 
racial questions have created prejudices 
which only many years of education and 
religious training can eradicate. We have 
great hopes in such a Survey of Race 
Relations which has been undertaken on 
the West coast of America. A full 
account appears on another page. Mr. J. 
Merle Davis, formerly on the staff of the 
Tokyo Y. M. C. A.,, is the administrative 
secretary of the Survey. The findings of 
this Survey ought to be of inestimable 
service ina correct valuation of the pre- 
sent situation. 

We cannot close this editorial without 
a word of appreciation of the great service 
rendered by the National Christian Coun- 
It seems to-us that the 
Council was born for just such a time as 
this. When the tension among Christians 
was at its height, it was the Executive 
Committee of the Council which met and 
after five hours of discussion finally adopt- 
ed the resolution which appears in this 
issue. In this resolution the Christian 
Churches in Japan have taken a stand for 
international good will and brotherhood. 


Religious Values in the Imperial Wedding 
Ceremony 


By Wo. H. Erskine 


HE democratic Crown Prince has been 
married to a beautiful and charming 
young woman, a physically, mentally 
and spiritually developed princess. This 
ceremony was performed in the midst of 
the most sacred ceremonies of historical 
Japan and promises much for the future, 
both for the continuation of the unbroken 
integrity of the Imperial line, and for a 
wholesome democratic national life. Our 
purpose is to study the ceremony and 
learn its spiritual values, those values 
which bind men to men in good works 
and man to God in the quest for the best. 
Religion is best understood, in its broad 
sense, as coming to terms with one’s 
environment. Needless to say our en- 
vironment is not limited to the physical 
conditions surrounding us but involves 
our physical, mental and spiritual atti- 
tudes towards all the environing forces. 
Oftimes some of these environing forces 
are only imaginary and because some of 
the supposed environing spiritual forces 
have been proven to be myth, many 
supposedly learned people have discourag- 
ed as superstition all attempts to seek 
control, guidance and inspiration from 
the environing spiritual forces, in spite of 
the fact that a study of the social sciences 
has proven these forces to be working for 
good-will and righteousness in this world. 
The environing world thus interpreted 
by the social sciences is not limited to 
our present world and present society 
for we are influenced by our past or 
ancestoral world, our present or ever- 
struggling world, and our future, the 
golden age of which all prophets and 
poets of all ages have sung. 

The Imperial wedding ceremony was 
carried out in the midst of the purest 
and deepest religious values from all of 
Japan’s best past with an open respect for 
women and the common people never as 
yet manifested in any Imperial wedding. 
Because of this uniting of the best of the 
past with the best of the present and 


future, the Imperial couple have the 
good-will and the prayers of all the sixty 
million souls throughout the Japanese 
Empire. 

In the Shinto patriotic cult there is no 
one of higher authority or worthy of 
representing the ancestors in performing 
a service for an Emperor and so he being 
the high priest, must put the crown on 
his own head in the coronation ceremony, 
and must perform his own marriage 
ceremony. Moreover the Imperial father 
because of his continued illness was unable 
to present the young Crown Prince and 
his charming bride to the ancestors at 
the Imperial shrine, the Kashikodokoro. 
The Crown Prince, as Prince-Regent 
representing the Emperor, must perform 
this sacred ceremony himself. Robed in 
the beautiful and ceremonial garments of 
high priest and priestess with the baton 
as an insignia of office, with the proper 
pomp, reverence and dignity, the Imperial 
couple presented themselves before the 
altar of the Kashikodokoro. The 
Kashikodokoro to the Japanese is not 
a mere shrine made of wood and certain 
trimmings but is what the ark was to the 
Jews, the symbol of the presence of their 
God. Within this sacred shrine there 
are the three Imperial treasures handed 
down from the Imperial ancestors. The 
sacred sword, Kusanagi-no-tsurugi, for 
the discerning of justice, the sacred jewel 
for the discerning of grace and mercy, 
and the sacred looking-glass for heart 
searching. The inherent purpose of these 
three was the linking up of each genera- 
tion with the best traditions, best ideals, 
and best hopes of the past generations. 

In this proclaiming of their choice, 
each of the other, before the Imperial 
ancestors, the Imperial couple bow before 
these symbols and pledge their loyalty to 
the continuation of the best of Japan’s 
‘past and pray that the ancestoral spirits 
may guide and bless their union. 

The garment changing ceremony is 
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one of the most significant, symbolic and 
deeply religious rites of the Japanese 
wedding ceremony. Princess Nagako 
upon leaving her home for the Imperial 
palace wears her garments folded on the 
reverse side, the right side folded over 
the left. To one who is familiar with 
Japanese customs and the contrast of 
western male and female dress this custom 
has deep significance. In the west men 
fold or button their garments left over 
right, while the women button their 
garments right over left. In Japan all 
living men and women, young and old, 
fold their garments as do western men 
left over right, but the dead in Japan are 
buried with their garments folded in the 
reverse or the western woman’s way. 
According to Japanese tradition brides 
upon leaving their father’s home to enter 
a new family, die to their old family ties. 
To impress this fact and ideal upon their 
hearts, the brides on leaving their homes 
fold their garments as the dead and break 
their tea cups as is done for the dead. 
She dies to her past, the old family, the 
old name and old home and family altar 
and all their traditions. 

One of the last rites performed by 
Princess Nagako before leaving her 
father’s home was the thanksgiving ser- 
vice before the family shrine. At this 
service she recounted the blessings of her 
home and training as received from the 
family ancestors and in a beautifully 
worded prayer she thanked the spirits of 
the ancestors for their protection and 
many blessings throughout her past 
years. She prayed for cleansing of body 
and heart, or in Scriptural terminology, 
‘clean hands and a pure heart.” Follow- 
ing the old Japanese custom she returned 
the mamori-gatana of her family, i.e. the 
protecting dagger which taught her that 
purity and virtue are more valuable than 
life. In return her father presented her 
with a new mamori-gatana with which to 
enter her new life. This exchange of 
the short swords teaches her that even in 
married life a woman’s virtue is superior 
to life itself. 

Upon Princess Nagako’s arrival at the 
Imperial palace before she was presented 
or welcomed, she was taken inio the 
dressing room prepared for her and there 
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she put on the first ceremonial dress of 
the Japanese wedding garments, a beauti- 
ful white robe. Just as sHe had died to . 
the old family, now she rises to a new 
life and her resurrection is symbolized in 
this pure white dress in which she 


“approaches the ancestral altar in the 


Kashikodokoro. This symbolic repre- 
sentation of death and resurrection, is one 
of the most universally practiced wedding 
customs being found in all countries 
where woman is honored and where 
monogamy is established. The beautiful 
white dress and veil of the western bride 
is also a symbol of this new life upon 
which she is about to enter just as 
Christian baptism symbolizes a spiritual 
death, ie. burial of the old man and a 
resurrection in newness of life. 

The Japanese way of pledging their 
vows is done in what is called the 
san-san-kudo or three-cups nine-sips cere- 
mony, wherein three cups are used 
three times each. In the ordinary cere- 
mony the groom, receiving the cup from 
the altar or priest or gobetween, takes a 
sip of the wine and passes the cup to the 
bride who in turn takes a sip and passes 
it back to the groom who takes his 
second sip and returns it to the one 
assisting in the ceremony. The second 
cup is handed to the bride first, who after 
taking a sip passes it to the groom and’ 
he after taking his sip passes it back to 
the bride who upon taking a second sip of 
the second cup returns it to the assistant. 
The third cup is handed to the groom 
first and just as with the first cup, he 
takes a sip, the bride a sip and the groom 
the last sip. Various interpretations have 
been given as to order and difference of . 
meaning between first and second and 
third cups but in this Imperial wedding, 
the Imperial couple exchanged _ their first 
vow before the Kashikodokoro pledging 
their allegiance as the High priest and 
High Priestess of the nation to drink 
together the mutual joys and sorrows as 
they serve the best of ancestral Japan. 
The second cup ceremony was performed 


‘ upon their return to the Imperial palace 


when the Princess’ garments are changed 
to the ceremonial audience dress. In the 
second cup they pledge each other and 
society, to be true to the obligation 
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‘incumbent upon them as the social head 
of the nation and of the Imperial family 
and to serve together as they meet their 
life-long responsibility to the nation and 
people. The third of the three cups 
ceremony was held before the Emperor 
and Empress in the winter villa at 
‘Numazu. The Emperor and Empress 
in passing the drinking cup offer their 
blessing upon the young couple as they 
face the future with its opportuniiies of 
service to the future up-building of the 
nation, and also offer their prayers that 
the new couple may present to the 
Imperial ancestors an Imperial offspring 
whose rearing shall be their joy and 
crown. 

In this three-cup nine-sip ceremony the 
‘best of the past, the best of the present 
and the best of the future is idealized. 
‘This can be more and more idealized until 
‘the wedding ceremony shall become filled 
with idealization that a Japanese bride 
‘full of these beautiful thoughts shall be, 
as brides ought always to be, radiant in 
‘Innocent smiles of joy over the great 
occasion of which she is the heroine. 

The writer is very anxious that in the 
‘future Christian wedding of Japan these 
‘three ideals, handed down from time 
‘immemorial shall continue to have reli- 
gious value, shall increasingly inspire the 
young men and young women of Japan 
to unite their lives under the inspiration 
of God whose personification is symbolized 
in the best of the past, the best of the 
present and the best of the future. To 
those who do not perceive anything but 
the drinking of saké, rice-wine, in this 
san-san-kudo and look upon it as breaking 
the 18th Amendment, allow me to ask 
them whether the fact that our American 
‘churches of twenty years ago, did, and our 
‘English Christian brethren do to-day insist 
upon fermented wine as the only and best 
‘symbol of our crucified Lord’s precious 
‘blood for the Lord’s supper sacrament, is 
sufficient for discouraging this most sacred 
and symbolic Christian ceremony? To 
the writer the use of saké or wine is 
‘incidental and a change of material would 
not decrease the religious value of the 
‘san-san-kudo, three cups nine sips, of the 
‘Japanese wedding ceremony, He believes 
‘that unfermented wine would answer just 


as well to forward looking Japanese and 
would be more in keeping with 20th 
century science and civilization. 

On the day of the Imperial wedding 
the people from the highest to the lowest 
even unto the prisoners are made happy, 
for a holiday is declared and the 
treasures of the Imperial household are 
opened and the grace of the Imperial 
family is shown toward all. There is 
great rejoicing over the releasing of many 
prisoners, political and criminal, and the 
shortening of the term of many other 
prisoners. The court rank of many of 
is advanced, social work and educational 
causes are given special grants to advance 
their good works, and in many ways 
the magnanimous heart of the Imperial 
family showers its gifts upon a loyal and 
faithful people. 

In spiritual and social ways the hearts 
of the people are united to the Imperial 
family by the singing of the Imperial 
wedding song. The writer’s translation 
follows as he arranged it to be sung to 
the Japanese air written for it. 


CROWN PRINCE’S WEDDING SONG 


1. Sixty million loyal sons upon this 
glorious wedding day 
Join together hearts and voices, sing 
Yamato’s praise and name 
Filling plain and mountain side and 
reaching to the azure skies, 
Sounding and resounding, echoes 
over all the wide wide world. 
Joyfully, joyfully, sing on this happy 
day. 
2. God of a united people, reverent 
prayers to thee ascend, 
Grant to our Imperial family peace 
and true prosperity, 
Strengthen our foundations for ten 
thousand ages yet to come, 
Ceaseless and unchanging be our 
happiness for evermore. 

Joyfully, joyfully, sing on this happy 

ay. 

The Oui Mainichi newspaper, the 
largest and best paper in Japan, having 
over a million subscribers for its Japanese 
edition, and over fifty thousand for its 
English edition, has sought to arouse a 


more democratic type of patriotism by 


offering a prize for a new national song 
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to be called “ People’s National Song ” 
as a substitute for Kimigayo on ordinary 
occasions. Mr. Yamada the successful 
writer and composer of this song very 
significantly depicts the two distinctive 
virtues of Japan to be ‘light’ and 
“orace.”? This song the writer has trans- 
lated as follows and has used it in the 
Osaka English School. 


PEOPLE’S NATIONAL SONG 


Our sky with sunrise bright, 
Our land of earth the best, 
May rays of Rising Sun, light 
For e’er our thousand isles. 
(Chorus) Make light abound, Nippon 
And grace to all o’erflow. 
Make light abound, Nippon 
And grace to all o’erflow. 
When one thinks of how great a part 
‘light’ has played in Japanese history, 
we too feel that light abounding in the 
hearts and lives of the nation and the sixty 
million souls should make Japan a truly 
great nation. ; You will remember that 
Japan is called the ‘ land of the rising sun’? ; 
for every morning, she is blessed with 
the first rays of the morning sun. The 
first goddess of Japan was Amaterasu 
Omikami, sometimes called the sun 
goddess, but historically she was the 
grandmother of Jimmu Tenno, the first 
Emperor, who in her life was a woman 
of exceeding brilliancy of character. 
The Japanese flag carries the red sun to 
inspire light and guidance. The prayer 
that this flag may wave over their 
thousand isles forever is most natural. 
Japan being a country in which all 
progress gtarts from the top and all 
blessings are looked upon as gifts of His 
Imperial Majesty the Emperor, as the 
living and personal representative of the 
ancestral gods, it is not strange that their 
theology should be much like that of the 
Jews which developed under the inspira- 
tion of their being the chosen people of 
God. Japan, too, isa chosen people and 
she has come to the light at this time 
to make her great contribution to 20th 
century civilization. This grace will 
truly abound, not where there is an over 
indulgent Imperial father, but where there 
is the heartiest cooperation between ruled 
and ruler, for the common good. We 
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are reminded of Paul’s exhortation “ shall 
we continue in sin that grace may abound ? 
God forbid.” The Imperial edict given 
after the earthquake called upon all the 
people for their hearty cooperation in 
restoring the losses of the terrible disaster 
of.,September first. The postponement 
of the Imperial wedding for four months 
was greatly appreciated by the nation 
and their desire to cooperate with the 
new Imperial Prince and Princess, to 
make it a most happy and promising 
occasion for the Imperial couple and the 
nation, is evident. This hearty coopera- 
tion gave to Japan a new experience of | 
the joy which comes when there is a 
mutual and cooperating grace between 
ruled and ruler, prince and subject, father 
and children, ancestors and descendents. 
That grace may abound and overflow for 
ruled and ruler and that Japan may rise 
to give her blessing of grace to the. strug- 
gling world can be our prayer too. 

The more one studies Japan and 
Japanese religious values the more one 
is impressed with the thought that in 
real Japan, while the Japanese have 
adopted the Buddhist phrase, “ citizens 
of three worlds,” still the past is the most 
essential and will continue to be strongest, 
until evolution and its influence is felt in ~ 
all phases of life. We can see that they 
are continually reminded by the strong 
emphasis placed upon the past that they 
are sons of these ancestors who have 
fought and bled and died that Japan 
might ever continue to be the chosen 
race of the Imperial gods. This idealiz- 
ing of the past is true the world over and 
while there are traditionalists and legalists 
in Japan there are also idealists who 
believe that the inspirational value of the 
past can best function as-we seek to fulfill, 
not the mechanical ways of the fathers, 
but their spiritual and ideal aspirations. 
And just as there are in all religions, 
young men of too much ambition who 
feel only the galling of the past and seek 
something new, so in Japan there are 
those who, like the Greeks are always 
searching for something new. In Shinto- | 
ism there is also a group of folks weary 
of the world and its continual struggle for 
the advancement of civilization and who 
seek peace and rest in another world. 
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_ These fundamentalists of Japanese Shinto- 

ism also neglect life and all of its 
possibility of cooperating with the spi- 
ritual forces about us to bring about the 
very thing to which they want to con- 
Secrate their lives. Life can not be 
defined in terms of the past only, nor of 
the future golden age yet to come. 
Jesus Christ, our Lord and Saviour, 
realized his obligation to the past, to the 
present and to the future. As servant of 
the past he proclaimed his mission to the 
lost sheep of the house of Israel and 
insisted while spiritualizing the teaching 
of the law and prophets that he was the 
fulfiller of the past, ““he came not to 
destroy but to fulfill.” That “the law 
has been a school master to train us” 
and to prepare us to appreciate and to 
accept the teaching of Jesus, even Paul 
the apostle recognized. That same Paul 
as a traditionalist went about persecuting, 
condemning and putting to death men 
and women with whom afterwards he was 
proud to be associated as martyrs for the 
name of Jesus. Jesus’ sense of obligation 
and earnestness for the future happiness 
of ‘the world is easily perceived in his 
preaching of the kingdom of love and 
good-will and his instilling this ideal into 
the hearts and lives of his followers. 
But not only did he believe in the coming 
of this kingdom of love and good-will, 
he lived it so well that his immediate 
followers were convinced that it was a 
realization in his life and if not in their 
lives, His kingdom must be a present 
actuality in another world. ) 

It has been said that our Japanese is a 
Shintoist in the morning ; a Confucianist 
during the day ; and a Buddhist at night. 
This is strange to western denomina- 
tionalized Christianity wherein one can 
not be a Roman Catholic, a Baptist anda 
Quaker at the same time. But in Japan 
these three religions really supplement 
one another and many Japanese without 
any compunction of conscience are follow- 
ers of all three and worship at the shrines 
of allof them. Asa Shintoist our Japan- 
ese rises in the morning with the beauty 
of nature about him and the ancestral past 
is seen in the crowd of witnesses who 
have hovered over him, and _ protected 
him and his, throughout the past night. 


As a Confucianist, during the day of 
life and each day of his life, he follows 
the moral teaching and precepts of his 
past teachers for his present day living. 
These are commands to be obeyed which 
will develop in him a respect for the five 
all-important relationships of life. Of 
course these five relationships are based 
upon the Chinese conception of an auto- 
cratic nation and family, wherein ruled 
and ruler, husband and wife, master 
and servant, elder brother and younger 
brother, friend and friend, are not looked 
upon as cooperating equals with different 
responsibilities, and as such they are at least 
a century out of date. This teaching has 
the germs of right moral relationships 
and when interpretated in the light of 
20th century psychology and civilization, 
Confucianism can have its part in deve- 
loping in men a proper sense of their 
obligation to their duty and to their 
fellow men. 

In the even time of life our Japanese 
turns towards Buddhism. Shintoism and 
its doctrines of contamination from contact 
with the dead and Confucianism with its 
emphasis on the past and present only, 
has not responded to the yearning of 
human hearts for some ceremony, some 
action, whereby men may get relief from 
the strain which comes at the loss of a 
dearly beloved or highly respected one. 
Buddhism has met this need and functions. 
in Japan as a religion of the dead and 
offers a hope in the transmigration of the 
soul. There being no better satisfaction 
offered to the yearnings, and because of 
its continually reminding men of the life 
beyond the grave, it is not surprising that 
Buddhism has appealed to the masses in 
Japan. Our hearts say death can not 
end all, and we keep asking in the words 
of Job, “if a man die shall he live 
again?” If no better solution appears 
before the Christ is known the theory of 
the transmigration of the soul offers work- 
ing terms with the present environment 
and gives a certain peace to yearning 
hearts. : 

You may ask what this digression 
concerning the three religions in Japan 
has to do with the wedding. Much in 
many ways, for our Crown Prince is a 
profound Chinese scholar and his life is 
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largely guided by Confucian precepts so 
that the Kuni family feels honored in 
this match for many reasons, one reason 
being this Confucian reverence. And no 
sooner had the official services ended 
than the Kuni family announced the 
engagement of their second daughter to 
the heir of the Head Priest of the Shinto 
shrine at Ise, the most national and most 
sacred of all Shinto Shrines. And again 
a few days later announcement was made 
of the engagement of the third daughter 
to the heir of the famous Buddhist 
Otani priestly family of Kyoto. So in 
the Imperial wedding we see the union 
and cooperation of the truths and vital 
messages of these three indigenous faiths 
in the blood tie of these three sisters. 
Thus Shintoism, Confucianism, and 
Buddhism make up the Japanese Old 
Testament to lead thena and prepare them 
for the grace and truth in Christ Jesus. 

The emphasis in the Imperial wedding 
was not on the past and our relations to 
the dead ancestors, although some con- 
Servative Japanese would have us think 
so. Just as after the death of Meiji 
Tenno in the death of Gen. Nogi, and 
after the beautiful coronation ceremony 
of the present Emperor, so there is now a 
movement toward reverence of the past 
by a call to renew worship at the shrines 
throughout the country. These legalists 
seek not the religious values in the tradi- 
tions of the past but attempt a mechanical 
reproduction in toto of the past which is 
gone forever and can not be realized 
again. Fortunately the inspiration of 
the past is not gone but is ours to use 
and fulfill. a 

While there are Genro in every phase 
of Japanese life who think the old way is 
the only way, this wedding has shown 
them that only the best of the past is 
worthy to be followed. While some old 
laws and Imperial Household regulations 
would allow the Crown Prince, one wife 
and fourteen concubines, the present 
wedding has been proclaimed to be a real 
monogamous one because it is a love 
match. The effect of this on the morals 
of the national and family life cannot be 
. measured. Let us hope and pray that no 
genro in matrimony will arise to en- 
courage the breaking of their vow of 
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monogamous faithfulness and bring upon 
Japan again the error of ‘withdrawing 
from this high standard. 

As a part of the wedding the Crown 
Prince and his bride will visit the Imperial 
shrines in the Kwansai. This is not 
without great religious value. The cry 
in all countries isthe same. ‘ Show us 
our King” and “ Behold your King.” 
People want, to be sure that there is 
a real ruler and not a myth of the 
politicians, military conscription agents, 
and tax gatherers ; a living, visible reality 
who is their inspiration and the embodi- 
ment of the national ideals. The Imperial 
couple will be seen of thousands along the 
way and the national life welded and 
beautified by this trip to the shrines. 
They will pay their respects to the 
ancestors and the people will in turn pay 
their respects to the living representative 
of the ancestors and their national ideals. 
The ancestors, the present generation and 
the future rulers of the nations are by 
this patriotic display united to one another 
and the common cause. 2 

“ Now abideth faith, hope and love.” 
Faith is living under the inspiration of 
the lives of the good men who have 
nobly served their day and generation. 
Hope is trust in God’s control of the 
spiritual world and in His cooperating 
part with men in making this world of 
ours a kingdom of humanity’s best. 
Love is a self-sacrificing life lived under 
the inspiration of the best men of the 


past and their ideals for the future, who ~ 


call us to faithful and loving service in 
this present life that we may thereby add 
our part in developing in this world a 
religiously guided International Good-will. 
In the synthetic religion of the Christ it 
is a world brotherhood under the inspira- 
tion of a God of love who is the same 
yesterday, to-day and forever; in whom 
all of us live, move, and have our being. 
The most religious men of all ages are 
those who in the words of Prof. Case 
“were sensitive to the religious forces 
within their environment, and so drew 
inspiration from its life and responded to 
its needs by conserving, heightening, and 
supplementing current religious values.” 
The Imperial wedding ceremony has 
deepened my own faith in the religious 
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values of the past, present and future and 
made me realize more than ever that the 
Christ who is to be the Saviour of the 
Japanese, who is the power of God unto 


salvation for the Japanese, must be that 
fulfiller of the best of the past and the 
best of the present together with the 
best of the future. 


Baptist Beginnings in Japan 
By C. B. Trenny 


66 LL true labor for the extension 


of the kingdom of God helps 
to complete the grand temple, in which 
at last all humanity shall be gathered 
around the altar of love, a complete and 
harmonious choir, worshipping in spirit 
and in truth.” With these noble words 
Ritter begins his history of Protestant 
missionary work in Japan. It is with 
such sentiments that Northern Baptists 
are working side by side with representa- 
tives of other churches to help inaugurate 
that kingdom of love and peace and 
goodwill. 

With Commodore Perry there came a 
young Baptist to spy out the land. Like 
Caleb and Joshua he brought back a 
good report and urged an immediate 
campaign. He was himself sent back 
by the American Baptist Free Mission 
Society, arriving among the early comers ; 
but his monument is the jinrikisha rather 
than any great missionary achievement. 
When the American Baptist Foreign 
Mission Society began work in 1873, it 
was a new mission that was founded. 

The pioneer missionary of this Society 
was an experienced worker, Dr. Nathan 
Brown. As a young man he went to 
Burma and acquired that difficult langu- 
age, gaining such facility as to write 
hymns that are still cherished by the 
Burman churches. When it was decided 
to establish a mission in Assam, Dr. Brown 
volunteered to be the pioneer in that new 
field. There he was privileged to do a 
notable work, translating the entire New 
Testament into the language of the people, 
besides parts of the Old Testament, and 
many hymns. 

When Dr. Brown reached Japan, he’ 


was over 65 years old-—‘ too old to learn 
the language,’ would be the modern 
verdict. Yet he achieved another re- 
markable feat in that he translated the 
entire New Testament into Japanese 
besides compiling a Japanese hymnal. In 
spite of his advanced age and his late 
arrival, his was the first complete New 
Testament to be published in Japanese, 
and such was its excellence that it was 
constantly consulted by those who gave 
us our revised version a half dozen years 
ago. Celebrating the completion of this 
work on August I, 1879, he wrote: ‘It 
is now a little over six years and a half 
since my arrival (in Japan); my time 
exclusive of the more ordinary duties 
having been about equally divided be- 
tween the study of the language and 
translation. Now Iam able to say that 
in this one thing I have attained.” One 
of the ‘ordinary duties’ to which he 
refers was the superintendence of the 
press with which he printed his New 
Testament as well as much other Christian 
literature. It will interest the present 
generation of English teachers to ksow 
that he was an ardent student of Phonetics, 
as well as a warm friend of Max Muller, 
with whom he conducted an animated 
correspondence. 

As already noted, effective work by 
American Baptists began late. A brilli- 
ant chapter might have been written by 
Southern Baptists at an early stage. In 
1860 three families were appointed for 
Japan; but Mr. and Mrs. Rhorer were 
lost at sea on the way hither, and the 
other two were detained by the outbreak 
of the Civil War. One of the two was 
Prof. Toy of Harvard, the other Prof. 
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Johnson of the University of Mississippi. 
It was not until 1889 that Southern 
Baptists were actually on the field in 
Japan. And though Northern Baptists 
made a beginning as early as 1873, it 
was for some years a small and feeble 
work numerically. At the end of five 
years the entire force actually at work 
consisted of Dr. Brown and two ladies,— 
and this despite the fact that five men 
had actually been in service in the Mission. 
During the period when Christian churches 


made rapid advance Baptists were not yet | 


here in force ; only when work became 
difficult and progress slow, did Baptists 
establish a Mission of any numerical 
strength. The First Baptist Church of 
Yokohama was established in 1873, but 
was at first composed entirely of mis- 
sionaries. The first church in Tokyo 
was established in 1876 by James Hope 
Arthur with seven members, five of 
whom were Japanese. One of these five 
is still actively at work, so near are we to 
the pioneer stage. 

Work in the Tohoku was inaugurated 
by Mr. Poate, who gave up a government 
school position to do mission work. 
During the three years 1880-1882, he 
founded churches in Sendai, Hanamaki, 
Morioka, Yanaizu, Hachinohe and Sakata, 
in Miyagi, Iwate, Aomori and Akita 
Prefectures. He wrote of his work in 
1882 that he travelled eighteen hundred 
miles, half of it on foot, preaching and 
establishing churches widely. Half a 
dozen years later he settled down in 
Morioka and undertook regular teaching 
in the local schools. The Baptist mission 
property in Morioka was purchased with 
money Mr. Poate received as teacher 
in the school there. But his active 
Christian propaganda stirred up the ire of 
the anti-Christian party in the Provincial 

~ Assembly, and despite the protest of the 
Governor, his contract was annulled. E. 
H. Jones followed Poate in the Tohoku, 
preaching widely and indefatigably, in 
houses, on the street, at fairs, distributing 
tracts and entering into personal conver- 
sation on trains, instant in season and out 
of season, ever buying up the opportunity. 

Others beside Brown joined the Japan 
Mission after successful service in Burma. 
Mr. and Mr. C. H. Carpenter were 


‘first one that showed fight. 
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compelled to abandon work in the tropics 
for health reasons. A careful study of 
the neglected folk of the various lands 
induced them to choose Hokkaido, where 
they hoped to devote their remaining 
years to work for the Ainu. They went, 
at their own expense, to Nemuro, arriving 
in September 1886, but after only five 
months, Mr. Carpenter fell asleep. The 
story of Aunty Carpenter’s devoted ser- 
vice for two decades after the death of 
her husband is one to be cherished by 
the church of Japan. 

Work in Mito was opened by Rev. 
C. H. D. Fisher. In 1887 he accepted 
an offer of a place as English teacher in 
the high school there, but with the 
proviso that he might secure a substitute 
from America. The substitute proved to 
be Prof. E. W. Clement, who still labors 
among us with marked ability and success. 
An evidence of Clement’s popularity and 
influence in Mito in those early days is 
seen in the fact that the annual field day, 
usually held on Sunday, was changed to 
Saturday in deference to his Christian 
principles. After a few years Prof. 
Clement gave up his government position, 
to inaugurate the Middle School work the 
Baptist Mission was starting in Tokyo. 

Work in the Kwansei was opened by 
Dr. H. H. Rhees, who removed from 
Tokyo to Kobe in January 1882. One 
reason for his removing was his desire to 
be near the little church he had organized 
the preceding year in Tokushima. Dr. 
Rhees was another who came to Japan 
when well along in years. About the time 
he was admitted to the bar, the ‘ 49 gold 
rush for California began, and he joined 
the procession to the Pacific Coast, where 
he soon rose to be a judge of the County 
Court. In his law practice in those wild 
days, he was fearless ; the story is still 
told of his undertaking the case of a 
prisoner when the lawless element had 
sent out word that it would be certain 
death for anyone to plead for the de- 
fense,—how he stood up with the man by 
his side pistol in hand ready to shoot the 
His was a 
valiant type of manhood, and he gave the 
pioneer work in Japan the best that was 
in him, touring widely in the regions west 
of Kobe and establishing churches in the 
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Bantan. district and further. R. A. 
Thomson was associated with Rhees in 
Kobe from 1888, and he has given over 
35 years to that one station. Wynd and 
Scott were early coworkers in Osaka. 
Frank Briggs was the first Baptist man 
to make a permanent home in Himeji, 
and the life and work of the Briggs 
family make one of the worthy chapters 
in missionary annals in Japan. The 
memorial booklet published by Mr. 
Briggs’ Japanese friends after his death 
is entitled “ The Saint of Bantan.” 
Probably the best-known piece of work 
Baptists have done in Japan is the work 
of the Fukuin Maru. Conditions were 
right for such a work and the ship has 
been a wonderful asset, yet the real secret 
of that phenomenal work was the man 
God raised up for it, Captain Luke W. 
Bickel. Born of missionary parents, by 
training fitted to be master of a great 
ocean liner, head of an important business 
house, or humble missionary, he brought 
to his work a combination of qualities 
rarely found in one man. And this all 
was fused in a passionate devotion and a 
daily walk with God that sanctified all he 
did. The statement he made in writing 
to the Board before he set out to 
undertake this work reveals his real 
statesmanship, containing the following 
basal rules, to which he adhered from 
first to last: “1. The ship shall never 
undertake work in any place where any 
other denomination has permanent work . 
. . . 2. The ship shall go to every village 
on every island known or unknown and 
persist in Christian effort until by general 
consent of the people the vessel and its 
message_ are welcome... . 3. While 
giving honor to whom honor is due, to 
bear in mind at all times that the gospel 
is for all men alike, irrespective of class 
distinctions .... 4. After ensuring a 
welcome, to divide the islands into groups. 
Stationing an evangelist in each group, 
make him responsible for all work carried 
onin his group... . 5. To insist that 
the number of paid workers in a given 
district be limited, and to insist upon the 
duty of every believer to bear a share in 
the work of spreading the gospel by 
personal activity of some kind.” What 
might it not mean to missionary work in 


Japan if all our missionaries brought to 
their work not only the devotion of a 
Bickel, but also plans as carefully thought 
out and as well adapted to their own 
situation ! 

Two other distinctive pieces of work 
should perhaps be mentioned. One of 
these is the Misaki Tabernacle in Tokyo, 
where Axling and his associates have 
done something to show the place and 
worth of social service in connection with 
a Christian church. The other is the 
work Benninghoff is doing among the 
students of Waseda University. In equip- 
ment and attainment his “‘ Hoshien ” work 
sets a high pace. 

Baptists were slow in putting emphasis 
on educational institutions. Qualification 
of this statement should be made in the 
case of the women of the Mission, for 
they were early at work in this field. 
But in school work for boys, this is a fair 
criticism of the early policy of Baptists 
both North and South. A paper read in 
the Union (Baptist) Conference in 1891, 
and thought so highly of as to be ordered 
printed in the official minutes, contains the 
following interesting confession: “ Our 
work as missionaries of the cross is 
preeminently to proclaim the gospel pure 
and simple . . . . Some give the best of 
their time to school-teaching, not Bible 
teaching. To such I can only say that 
in my humble opinion it will be poor 
consolation in eternity to reflect that the 
mighty ocean was crossed in order to 
teach heathen boys and girls—Barnes’ 
Readers ! ” 

Baptist educational undertakings in 
Japan appear to move in eleven year 
cycles. Work was begun in 1873 ; after 
eleven years the stage was reached where 
it seemed wise to launch a theological 
seminary in Yokohama. To this institu- 
tion devoted service was given by Bennett, 
Dearing, Parshley, Harrington and others. 
In 1895, after another eleven year period, 
Tokyo Gakuin, a school of Middle grade, 
was inaugurated under the inspiring 
leadership of Clement ; but eleven years 
were numbered before the school was 
fully developed with privileges of post- 
ponement of military service and rights 
of graduates to take examination for 
higher government institutions. By the 
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end of another eleven year period, ex- 
pansion was determined upon, the Middle 
School department of Tokyo Gakuin 
closed and a large site bought in the 
heart of Yokohama for what has become 
Kwanto Gakuin. Here Principal Sakata 
and an able staff of teachers are doing 
much to redeem the early mistake in 
policy. Notwithstanding the complete 
destruction of the magnificent new build- 
ings in the great disaster last September, 
the work of the school is moving forward 
with promise and power. 

The Baptists are still relatively few in 
Japan. They were late in stressing work 
in this country ; and even to-day, despite 
the rapid growth of the Southern Mission 
in recent years, the missionaries of the 
two Boards number less than one-third 
those of other denominations of like stand- 
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ing in America. The progress of the- 
churches in recent years is gratifying ; the 
changes now taking place in organization,. 
and the coming to the fore of young 
well-trained Japanese leaders gives hope 
that the Baptist part in Kingdom building 
in Japan will worthily supplement the 
noble work of other denominations. It. 
is our constant prayer that narrow deno- 
minationalism shall have no place among 
us, but that more than a Baptist con- 
sciousness, or a Methodist consciousness, . 
or a Presbyterian consciousness, we all 
shall have such a deep sense of our 
oneness in Christ that a Christian con-- 
sciousness aS over against the non- 
Christian world consciousness shall take 
possession of us all till, in Japan and: 
elsewhere, He shall reign whose right it 
is to reign. 


Baptist Women Who Have Helped to Bring the 


Kingdom 


to Japan 


By GERTRUDE RYDER 


rae Japan Baptist Mission, in celebrat- 

ing its 5oth Anniversary in 1923, is 
thinking of the band of noble women who 
have faithfully done their share of putting 
the “‘leaven”’ of righteousness and faith 
into the “lump ” of Japan. The younger 
generation of missionaries may well pray, 
““O, God, may grace to us be given, To 
follow in their train.” We, of the present 
day, have our problems but we can hardly 
sense the limitations of propaganda, nor 
the trials of living conditions, in the early 
days. 

In 1875, our first two single women 
came to Japan—Miss Anna H. Kidder 
and Miss Clara Sands, afterward Mrs. J. 
C. Brand. 

Miss Kidder found a small primary 
school of boys and girls, organized by 
Rev. and Mrs. Arthur, awaiting her in 
Tokyo. She began her work at once, and 
thro changes of attitude of the people and 
trials sore, she finally brought the school 

up to a standard for girls’ education which 


gained the confidence of the high class: 
people and they sent their girls to the 
“ Shuntai Eiwa Jogakko ” on Surugadai,. 
Kanda. Years after, the character of the 
students changed and Miss Kidder worked* 
especially for the poor girls, who without 
her help could not get an education. But 
those first high class graduates never for- 
got their teacher nor their school. For 
thirty-eight years, together with a true- 
hearted, faithful, Japanese ‘ daughter,” 
Miss Kisa Sotomi, who as a pupil in the 
little primary school had awaited her com- 
ing, she gave her strength, her time, her~ 
limited money,—her all for the salvation 
and education of Japanese girls. She 
withheld nothing that was in her power to» 
give or do or be for the girls. She went 
to Heaven from the home on Surugadai 
where her life had been spent, and rests 
in Somei Cemetery, Tokyo. 

Miss Clara Sands took up work in. 
Yokohama. It is hard to understand how 
as a result of her work two young men. 
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had been accepted for baptism four 
months after Miss Sand’s arrival in Japan, 
especially when we know the handicaps in 
the study of the language at that time. 
By 1876, she had already organized a 
school. She must have been a prodigi- 
ous worker during her first appointment 
of eleven years. At one time she had 
three schools in Yokohama with an ag- 
gregate enrollment of 225 pupils. At the 
same time she was traveling over Kana- 
gawa Ken engaged in evangelistic work. 
She was married soon after her return 
from furlough to Rev. J. C. Brand and 
from that time her work was. merged with 
his. She received the “ Well done ” from 
her home in Tsukiji, Tokyo, and rests in 
the Aoyama Cemetery. 

Miss Marie Antoinette Whitman came 
out in 1883, eight years later than Miss 
Kidder. The two worked hand in hand 
and heart in heart for the girls of the 
Surugadai School until Miss Kidder’s 
death in 1913, when she succeeded Miss 
Kidder as principal of the School. Miss 
Whitman also did a good deal of country 
evangelistic work over week-ends and holi- 
days. - Her interests were broad and she 
united her heart and experience with mis- 
sionaries of other denominations in union 
work for lepers, for fallen women, and for 
the sick and suffering in the Akasaka 
Hospital, from which institution she left 
us for the Better Landin 1917. She also 
rests in Somei Cemetery, Tokyo. She 
was rare in her sweetness, her earnestness 
and her consecration. 

Miss M. A. Clagett came out in 1887, 
four years later than Miss Whitman. 
She was more or less closely associated 
with the two’ ladies at the School. She 
worked thro house to house calling, wo- 
man’s meetings, Bible classes for young 
men as well as young women, and thro 
the work of her Bible women. She had 
work in Tokyo and in outlying towns. It 


was Miss Clagett who saw, in the influx, 


of girls to Tokyo for education and the 
lack of safe places for them to live, an 
opportunity to open Christian dormitories 
to save these girls, morally and spiritually. 
She appealed to our Woman's Board for 
funds and put up one of the first of such 
dormitories, the Joshi Gaku Ryo, now in 
Yotsuya Tokyo, an institution which, tho 


it has passed into other hands, and has 
always had a limited capacity, has directly 
touched the lives of over 300 girls with 
the gospel, during its fifteen Miner of ex- 
istence. Never ‘thinking of self, never 
afraid of man, she taught i in season and 
out of season. One of her missionary 
friends said, after taking a trip with her 
into the country, “ Miss Clagett makes 
opportunities where the rest of us wait for 
them.” She is now (1924) at home on 
furlough. 

Mrs. Nathan Brown came out with her 
husband in 1872. She had opened a 
school for girls in Yokohama. In 1886, 
when Miss Sands went home for furlough, 
she left six of her pupils in Mrs. Brown’s 
care. This little school was carried on in 
a place formerly used by Dr. Brown for 
printing. The school grew. In 1887, 
Miss Chiyo Yamada, was called as a tea- 
cher from the Union Woman’s Mission 
School on the Bluff. In 1889 Mrs. Brown 
went home to appeal for funds and for a 
missionary to take charge of the school. 
She obtained both and Miss Clara A. 
Converse came out in January 1890. 
Since September 1890, Miss Clara A. 
Converse has been principal of the school. 
The new building was at 34 Bluff. Miss 
Converse reorganized the school of 25 
pupils as they moved into their new build- 
ing in 1890 and it became the Soshin Jo- 
gakko. During twenty years at 34 Bluff 
the school became a power in the lives of 
hundreds and finally outgrew its quarters 
and moved to its present beautiful location 
in Kanagawa, a suburb of Yokohama, 
where its pupils number about 300. A 
woman of unusual sympathy for the 
Japanese people, unusual tact, and execu- 
tive ability, Miss Converse has always 
made spiritual things and a high educa- 
tional ideal her first aim. Nearly every 
graduate is a baptised believer and the 
girls are living useful lives iv a multitude 
of ways all over the Empire.* The school 
enjoys an enviable reputation for kind- 
liness and helpfulness of spirit. Miss 
Chiyo Yamada has continued with the 
school and has contributed in a very 


smarked degree to the success of the 


institution. The years are counting upon 
Miss Converse but she wishes to be re- 
lieved of the administrative work only that 
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she may do more intensive work with and 
for the graduates and their friends. 

Miss Lavinia Mead began her work for 
Japan at Sendai in 1890. In 1892, in her 
tiny thatched house, she organized a girls’ 
school of 6 pupils, the beginning of Shokei 
Jogakko. Inthe same year, 1892, Miss 
Annie S. Buzzell came to Japan to work 
with Miss Mead. For. ten years the two 
worked for the school and then Miss Mead 
left to take up work in Chofu, in the 
South. Circumstances compelled a change 
and Miss Mead soon went to Shimonoseki 
for evangelistic work. A Bible Woman’s 
Training School was a great need and 
Miss Mead went on furlough with the idea 
that she was to organize this school upon 
her return in 1908. She organized this 
school in Osaka, at Horie. Tho the school, 
because it isa special school, has always 
been small, Miss Mead has carried it on toa 
high plane of spirituality and training. 
The school was moved to Juso, a suburb 
of Osaka, and Miss Mead, ever anxious 
for advance in any line which would help 
the girls bring in the Kingdom, has deve- 
loped community work both asa help to 
the people in the community and as train- 
ing for all-round Bible women. Tho the 
administration of the school has passed to 
Miss Camp, Miss Mead is still giving her 
life, faith and great heart into the lives 
of Japanese girls thro the work centering 
at the school. 

As already stated, Miss Buzzell came 
to the Sendai School in 1892, and became 
its priccipal in I9Q0I or 1902. Miss 
Buzzell has always been an indefatigable 
worker, weaving her Christian principles 
and character into the hearts and lives of 
many Japanese—not only the school girls 
but many young men whom she gathered 
into Bible classes. Even with the handi- 
cap of inadequate equipment and funds, 
Miss Buzzell gradually raised the standard 
of the school until it received government 
recognition in I910. After twenty-five 
years of life put into the Shokei Jogakko, 
Miss Buzzell retired and after furlough, 
returned to a country town, Tono, in 
Iwate Ken, where the same enthusiasm 
and self sacrificing power are being infused 
into the Japanese thro work centering in 
a community house, 

Miss M. M. Carpenter first came out in 
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1895 to help Mrs. H. E. Carpenter in 
Nemuro, on the Northern island. After 
some time in Nemuro, Mito and other 
country places, she went home on extend- 
ed furlough but returned about 1910 to 
help in the Surugadai School. After 
the death of Miss Whitman, Miss 
Carpenter became principal and carried 
on its work most faithfully and efficiently 
until the school was closed in Ig2t. 
Miss Carpenter is now devoting herself 
to intensive work thro her two Kinder- 
gartens in Koishikawa. She had also a 
Kindergarten in Fukugawa until the fire 
of September first, 1923. A woman of 
large executive ability, strong for the 
truths of the Bible, she is making strong 
impressions on the hearts of many 
Japanese. 

Miss Edith F. Wilcox came out in 
1904. She served a good apprenticeship 
with Miss Converse in Yokohama for 
four years. Then she came to Tokyo in 
January 1909, in Miss Clagett’s absence, 
to open the dormitory for young women, 
the plant for which had been completed. 
After a-year of this work, she was called 
to become principal of the Himeji school. 
This school had been opened in 1892 and 
had been carried successively thro great 
difficulties by Misses Church, Witherbee 
and Dodge. Since 1911, Miss Wilcox has 
been pouring out her life for the advance- 
ment of a girls’ school in the country—a 
task the problems of which only those 
who have tried it know. To bring an 
institution up to government requirements 
and keep it there in a place so far from 
the Capital that certified teachers of 
ability are unwilling to put their lives 
into the task, is often most discouraging 
educationally but there have been, every - 
year, rich rewards in the salvation of 
souls. She writes for 1922-23, “The 
religious activities of the school have 
been carried on steadily and unostentati- 
ously. Forty-eight girls have yielded to 
the leading of the Holy Spirit and 
followed Christ in baptism during the 
year. The secret of whatever success 
had been achieved in the spiritual life of 
the school this year, I think can be traced , 
to our weekly teachers’ meetings in which 
prayer is always an important part, to 
the regular Bible classes in the school 
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curriculum, and to the daily chapel 
services.” Altho new buildings were 
provided for the school a few years ago, 
the school has outgrown them, with more 
girls than the law allows. A new site 
has been purchased with the hope of 
adequate equipment.. The mission has 
reason to be proud. of its Hinomoto 
Jogakko and its principal. 

The Baptist Kindergarten Training 
School had its beginning in a Kinder- 
garten opened in Yotsuya, Tokyo, by 
Miss N. E. Fife in 1897. She soon 
began to train teachers and by 1902, had 
eight girls in training. Miss Fife was 
succeeded in 1905 by Miss Rolman who 
erected half a plant for the Training 
School and then had to go home on 
account of failing health. Temporary 
Supervision was taken of it by others but 
not until Miss Hariett L. Dithridge came 
out in I910 was there a permanent prin- 
cipal. Thro nine years Miss Dithridge 
devoted her strength, faith, love, and 
prayers to training Christian Kinder- 
garten teachers who became personal 
workers wherever they were engaged as 
teachers. The school grew under her 
faithful work until she was obliged to go 
home in 1920 on account of ill health. 
‘She aimed at a high standard of training 
‘but the preparation for personal work 
‘was ever uppermost in her mind as the 
only reason why the mission should 
-spend money on a Kindergarten Training 
School. Miss Kaku Ishihara is now the 
principal of the school—the first Japanese 
‘woman to be given full charge of a 
Baptist school. 

We have had among our missionary 
~wives two who have made conspicuous 
success in work thro Kindergartens—Mrs. 
R. A. Thomson of Kobe and Mrs. Henry 
“Topping of Morioka. 

Mrs. Thomson’s Kindergarten was the 
first Baptist Kindergarten to be opened. 
Being opened in February 1894, it 
celebrated its 30th Anniversary in Feb- 
ruary of this year, Opened in one of the 
poorer districts and near the slums, it 
has had a remarkable influence in the 
neighborhood. The Japanese teachers 
sunder Mrs. Thomson’s inspiration and 
guiding hand have given themselves in 
Joving service as teachers in the well 


conducted Kindergarten, as Bible women 
working with various evening classes, 
mothers’ meetings, lecture meetings and 
calling from house to house, with the 
gospel message. Mrs. Thomson writes: 
“When the first Zenrin Kindergarten 
opened in February 1894, as a free 
Kindergarten for the very poor—even 
admitting children from families of the 
so-called ‘ outcasts’-—we were really 
helping to carry out the purpose of the 
beloved Emperor of Meiji Period whose 
wise decree raising the status of these 
unfortunate people, was promulgated in 
the very month in which the Zenrin 
Kindergarten was officially recognized 
and registered, for the purpose of bring- 
ing this class into line with the great 
class of common people, which, in every 
country, should be the stabilizing element 
and if brot under righteous influence 
would make Japan a beacon light among 
the nations of the East. Circumstances 
helped us in those first beginnings of our 
experiment. Kindergartens were rare in 
the land; none were opened free to the 
lower classes. When the Zenrin opened 
in an attractive building with pleasant 
rooms, gifted teachers, and an elderly 
Japanese lady of rare sweetness of coun- 
tenance and manners as the house 
mother, it was not to be wondered at that 
the mothers and fathers of the better 
class homes that bordered on our un- 
savory neighborhood began to be jealous 
of a share in these attractive methods of 
work and play for their children. At 
our frequent meetings for parents and 
entertainments for children they eagerly 
accepted our invitations to be present. 
In a little while they offered to-help us 
in our plans for the betterment of the 
neighborhood if we would take their 
children in with the others, for they said, 
‘You insist upon cleanliness—you have 
a doctor come every week to look after 
the health of your children—you teach 
the mothers at their meetings many 
things we want to know; let us come 
and we will help.” With great joy that 
our plan was succeeding, we welcomed 


‘them, and ever since, ‘the fathers and 


mothers of this helpful class have been as 
a strong backing to our work among the 
people who were so far down in the 
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slums that they needed strong hands to 
pull them up. Increasing numbers neces- 
sitated dividing into two classes : a morning 
class for the better class of children ; 
an afternoon class (free) for the slum 
children. From this morning Kinder- 
garten we have received much help altho 
they are people who labor with their 
hands as well as with their heads, but 
they join with us to give good times to 
the children of the poor they help in 
times of sickness. They have the vision 
of world-wide kelp, no worthy cause in 
any land but they share in their loving 
interest and in their gifts. Best of all 
their children have caught the Zenrin 
spirit. They come back to us after these 
many years from Universities, Technical 
Schools, and Colleges, still keeping their 
interest in the poor kiddies. - They tell 
them stories, give them concerts, and 
generally are ready to act the part of 
elder brothers. Our present popular 
school doctor was in our first Kinder- 
garten graduating class. He succeeds 
his father who for many years was a 
most dependable friend altho a very busy 
man—in most active service on that 
wonderful Sanitary Commission of Kobe 
that cleared the city of the black plague. 
During those busiest days he found time 
to keep us in sight, for our Kindergarten 
was in the midst of the plague district. 
Altho surrounded by houses that were 
plague-stricken, not one of the families 
belonging to the Kindergarten was at- 
tacked because our faithful friend took 
time to teach the parents how to avoid it.” 

Mrs. Henry Topping’s Kindergarten in 
Morioka is another example of intensive 
work by this method, tho the class 
of children is quite different. Mrs. 
Topping’s Kindergarten was for many 
years, the only one in Morioka and the 
first people of the old conservative town 
sent their children to it and have always 
taken personal interest in it. Mrs. 
Topping has been especially fortunate 
in her methods of keeping in touch with 
the graduates of her school by English 
classes, Bible classes, graduates’ meetings 
and so forth. “The results justify the 
intensive method. A new Kindergarten 
building has just been erected in Morioka 
toward which the graduates and their 
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parents and friends contributed. This 
Kindergarten work has now passed to. 
Miss Ella May Gifford. 

Miss Amy A. Acock came to Japan 
in 1905. She says she has been the 
mission substitute ever since and we addi 
“The penalty of being able to fit in 
anywhere.” She has taught in the 
Sendai School and done evangelistic work 
on the Sendai field ; she has had charge 
of the Morioka Kindergarten and done 
evangelistic work on the Morioka field ;- 
ste served during one of Miss Mead’s 
furloughs as principal of the Bible Train- 
ing School in Osaka; she 1sow has her- 
own work, teaching Bible in the Himeji 
School and doing evangelistic work in 
Himeji and on the Himeji field. It is. 
probable that no other of our women 
missionaries is so widely known by 
Japanese outside the circle of school 
graduates as Miss Acock. Ever forgetful’ 
of self, ever reaching out for new oppor- 
tunities, her work is vigorous and strong. 

Miss Mary D. Jesse came to Japan in 
I9g1I. She taught for a time in our- 
Sendai School and then went to Morioka 
to take temporary charge of the Kinder- 
garten and do country evangelistic work. 
The latter work gave her great satisfac-. 
tion and it was with great difficulty that. 
she was persuaded that her duty lay in 
following Miss Buzell as principal of the- 
Sendai School. She took the school’ 
soon after a fine new stucco building 
accommodating 200 pupils had been. 
erected five years ago. In her own 
words, “ How big and grand this (building). 
seemed in comparison with the other. 
We wondered if there would ever be 
students enough to fill it for it was made 
to accommodate 200, and five years ago- 
it was not an easy thing here for a 
Christian school to get 200 students of 
the right sort. The last five years have- 
brot unthot of changes in the educational 
situation. It is no longer a debated 
question as to the necessity of a high 
school education for girls. Many, too,. 
are feeling that a higher or college 
education is a necessity. There has been 
more money available for education, too, . 
and as a result all schools are crowded to 
the doors. Recently, too, there has been 
a marked change in the attitude, of 
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the government and the people toward 
Christianity and Christian education. 
The great and ever increasing demand 
for education for girls and the inadequacy 
of the government schools have had much 
to do with the changed situation, but 
there can be no doubt of the fact that 
there isa changed attitude, a new point 
of view in regard to Christian education. 
Mission schools are popular. There is 
a demand for a freer, a less formal 
education. There is a breaking away 
from the uniform formal type of educa- 
tion found in government schools. There 
isa demand for English. and Music and 
for the moral and ethical training of a 
Christian school. Asa result we already 
find our building outgrown with its more 
than 275 students. Four years ago a 
higher course of three years was added. 
It is in three departments—English, Music, 
and Domestic Science. A preparatory 
year in English is required ‘of those who 
come into our Enelish Course from 
government high schools. This higher 
department has only about 65 girls 
because our equipment and space are so 
limited. This higher course is recognized 
by the government and last Spring (1923) 
the Imperial University here in Sendai, 
which is co-educational, put our school 
on its approved list as an accredited 
school. This means that our graduates 
from the higher English Course can enter 
the University without examination and 
graduate in three years. We were told 
last Spring that our school was the first 
Mission or private school to receive this 
privilege, the only other school for girls 
on the list being the Government Higher 
Normal Schdok. Of six graduates from 
this higher course last March, five are 
teaching in Government High Schools. 
We have recently bought a fine new lot 
-of about five acres across the street from 
our present compound and are now erect- 
ing a dormitory which, when complete, 
will accommodate 90 girls, and will cost 
95,000.00 yen.” ‘The spirit of the quota- 
~ tion shows the spirit of the woman. May 
God give Miss Jesse many more years 
wf service for the girls of the Shokei 
Jogakko in Sendai ! 

Miss Thomasine Allen came out in 
4915. She is giving herself, unreservedly 
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to the teaching of English in the Sendai 
School, to the treasurership beside other 
heavy responsibility in the School and 
to evangelistic work on the Sendai field 
thro Kindergartens, Woman’s meetings, 
Sunday Schools, Evening School, and 
visiting. She works quietly with little to 
say, but always with a smiling face she 
is giving her life and love and earnest 
heart for the Japanese people of the 
Sendai Field. 

Miss Evelyn A. Camp came out in 
1916 to be associated with Miss Lavinia 
Mead in the Bible Woman’s Training 
School in Osaka. The two have worked 
together like mother and daughter and so 
it was only natural that when Miss Mead 
wished to retire from the responsibility of 
the administration of the school, Miss 
Camp should be chosen Principal of the 
school Miss Camp is a woman of 
exceptional ability whether the line of 
work be with young men in Bible or 
singing classes ; children in foreign Sunday 
School; Bible Women in their evan- 
gelistic work; workers in conference ; 
young women in Bible School learning 
how to do the various lines of work to be 
required of them later as up-to-date Bible 
Women or in administrative responsibility. 
We feel satisfied to have our school in 
the hands of such a successor to the 
beloved Miss Mead. 

Among our other missionary wives 
there are two whose circumstances have 
permitted them to extend their influence 
beyond that of the Christian missionary 
home. 

Mrs. F. W. Steadman of Morioka, 
who came out with her husband in IQOI 
is an evangelistic worker. She often 
accompanies her husband on evangelistic 
trips and she works for the women of 
the Morioka church and city. Notable 
among her methods of work are her 
evancelistic Cooking Classes. The Mort- 
oka women are far from the Capital but 
they are not a whit behind any women 
in their desire for modern and foreign 
accomplishments. This has afforded an 
opportunity which Mrs. Steadman has 
seized as an evangelistic agency. Christi- 
an meetings held in connection with her 
all-day cooking classes, together with the 
tender Christian heart and bearing of 
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Mrs. Steadman, have proven a surprising 
revelation to these women as to what 
Christianity really is and many are asking 
the Bible woman to each them in their 
homes. 

Mrs. William Axling, who came out 
with Dr. Axling in 1901, is a wife who 
has done a single woman’s work. Always 
supplementing her husband’s work, her 
most notable work has been done in 
connection with the community work 
centering in the Baptist Tabernacle in 
Kanda, Tokyo. She organized the Kin- 
dergarten, Day Nursery, Sewing classes 
for child nurses and servants, an afternoon 
and an evening English school for girls, 
and several Bible classes for girls. Until 
recently she has carried on all these 
branches but now she has had to give 
over to Miss Amy R. Crosby (1913) 
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the Kindergarten and Day Nursery. A 
woman with a mother-heart, Mrs. Axling 
has mothered many a business girl who 
needed help and encouragement. She 
has been indefatigable in her work and 
has touched in an effective way the souls 
of hundreds of girls. 

In preparing this article, the words of 
the writer of Hebrews are recalled, which 
with only a slight change—that of 
names-—become ; “ Time would fail me 
to tell of Mrs. Carpenter, of Hawley, 
Witherbee, Church, Dodge, Rolman, Fife, 
Danielson, French, Hughes, Rumsey, 
Pawley, Crosby, who thro faith subdued 
kingdoms, wrought righteousness, obtain- 
ed promises, from weakness were made 
strong, waxed mighty in war.” 

“ Oh, God! may grace to us be given, 

To follow in their train.” 


Waseda Hoshien—A Christian Center 
for Students 


By Harry B. 


ALEN M. FISHER, in his book, 
“ Creative Forces in Japan,” points 
out the desirability of increasing the 
number of Christian hostels maintained 
under Christian auspices in the student 
centers of Japan. However necessary it 
may be to establish and maintain distinc- 
tive Christian educational institutions, the 
fact remains that by far the great majo- 
rity of the High School and College 
students of Japan pass their student days 
in Japanese government and private insti- 
tutions. And it is just as unwise to 
neglect these as it would be for the 
Christian bodies of America to neglect 
the Christian work of the State and 
private institutions on the plea of streng- 
thening the work of the denominational 
school. Christian institutions must be 
maintained ; but something must be done 
for the hosts of young men and women in 
the non-religious schools. 
“ THE OPPORTUNITY 
The opportunity to do something along 
this line came in the Fall of 1908. For 
some time the authorities of Waseda 
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University had realized that something 
must be done in the community to 
supplement the strictly academic work of 
the institution. 10,000 students create a 
problem anywhere. Not only must they 
be taught the ordinary academic subjects ; 
they must be amused, and some provision 
must be made for their free time. To 
this field the university authorities invited 
the Baptist Mission. The proposition 
was that a missionary should be allocated 
to the University ; that he would be asked 
to do a minimum amount of teaching, 
simply to link his work up definitely with 
the student body ; and that he and his 
mission would be free to follow their own 
inclination in developing such social and 
religious activities as would help to meet 
the situation. That was the challenge: a 
great Japanese University with a Faculty 
of over two hundred men, fifteen of them 
Christians ; a place on that Faculty; a 
student body of upwards of 7000 (in 
1908), and a free hand to develop a 
Christian group for social and religious 
work among the young men. 


Waseda Hoshien—-A Christian Center for Students 


THE EQUIPMENT 


Immediately on accepting the challenge 
the missionary removed to a small Japan- 
ese house near the school and rented a 
building suitable for a dormitory. In 
three years a permanent site was secured 
and a home and a permanent hostel 
adapted to social work on a small scale, 
erected. With the home and the hostel 
as a center, Bible classes, classes in 
English, and social gatherings soon took 
up all the time of the workers. 


In a few years there was a demand 
for a Sunday morning religious service. 
Many of the young men attended churches 
in the city ; but they seldom found any 
opportunity to be anything more in the 
church life than “ hearers of the word.” 
Some of them wanted to be “ doers,” so 
they asked for a small service of their 
own so that they might be gaining the 
experiences of leadership in church work 
during their student days. A simple 
organization was formed, and regular 
services inaugurated. This was in 1917. 


After four years this Brotherhood, as 
it was called, became a regularly organiz- 
ed student church, welcoming student 
Christians from everywhere who wanted 
a church home during their student days, 
as well as new believers, who on con- 
fession of their faith, wished to identify 
themselves with a Christian Community. 
In order that the church might minister 
to the greatest number from the beginn- 
ing it was decided that no ceremonial test 
should. ever be made for membership. 
On leaving the church at the time of 
graduation letters or testimonials are 
given on request, introducing the believer 
to any church of his choice in the 
community to which he is to go. 

In 1918 an appeal was made for funds 
for a hall to house the Brotherhood and 
its social work, and $50,000 was secured. 
A two acre site was found near the 
University on which to erect the new 
building, which was finally dedicated in 
1922. This building, called Scott Hall, 
is x memorial to Mr. John E. Scott of 


Carson, Pirie, Scott & Co., of Chicago,* 


by his wife, now of Pasadena, Calif. It 
has a small assembly room, and parlors 
and rooms for all sorts of social and 
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religious work conducted for and by the’ 
students. 


ACTIVITIES 


(1) THe Dormitory 


One of the characteristic features of 
Hoshien has been its dormitory life. 
The men are carefully selected by the 
members, and the life in the hostel is 
co-operative and self-governing. This 
gives opportunity for the application of 
the results of study to the practical affairs 
of conducting a Christian home. Too 
much importance cannot be attached to 
this feature. Young men have been led 
into the Christian life through the Bible 
classes, then, in the hostel and church, 
trained in Christian service. When asked 
a few years ago what we could do to 
co-operate further with the university in 
meeting its problems, it replied, “erect 
another dormitory.” This has been done, 
so that we how have two, with a capacity 
for 45 students. Every young man 
“ sraduating ” from the dormitory during 
the last five years has been an active 
Christian. From two to five years he 
has taken part in the work of the 
dormitory and of the church, and has 
formed habits of co-operation and service. 
He has read and re-read his New 
Testament, and prayed with and for his 
fellow members. He goes out into 
life not only witha definite idea of Christ- 
ianity, also but with a definite bent. The 
problems of helping 20 or 25 Japanese 
students of co-operate in dormitory life 
are not easy ; but the effort required to 
help them think through their problems 
is well spent and brings forth manyfold, 
in moral and spiritual results. 


(2)i Scotr HALL 


Hoshien Church now conducts a re- 
gular Sunday morning religious service, 
and two Sunday Schools, including two 
adult Bible classes, one in English and 
one in Japanese. There is an Evening 
school which meets two nights a week 
for those who wish to practice English. 
There are English and Bible classes for 
the students of the Waseda Middle and 
Commercial schools, and special lectures 
on current topics as occasion may require 
or offer opportunity. The building is 
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widely used by the students for their own 
gatuerings. A thousand students often 
visit the building in a single week. The 
regular Friday evening prayer-meeting is 
well maintained and attended. 


RESULTS 


It is of course impossible to tabulate 
the results of such an institution. But 
some figures may be instructive. 165 
students have lived in the dormitories of 
Hoshien. Some of these have spent their 
entire four to six years co-operating in 
the dormitory and Brotherhood activities. 
172 have united with the church on 
confession of faith since the organization 
of the Brotherhood in 1917. ‘ 76 of these 
have asked for Christian baptism. Six 
of our “ graduates” are now connected 
with the University as officials or on its 
Faculty. Another six are in American 
universities. 


CONCLUSION 


The sixteen years’ work at Waseda 
would seem to indicate that it is possible 
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to conduct Christian activities in Japanese 
student communities, and secure more 
or less moral support and co-operation. 
More than ever before schools and 
school communities are open to distinctive 
Christian iafluences. Here, without the 
great expense for equipment and mainte- 
nance, young men may be won to the 
Christian life and trained in its activities 
during their student days. Here too, 
the missionary, relieved of much of the 
administrative detail of educational insti- 
tutions, may give himself to direct contact 
with the moral and spiritual problems 
and needs of those that seek his advice. 

A great university like Waseda offers, 
of course, special opportunities and makes 
special demands. But the writer wonders 
whether it might not be well to have a 
number of hostels scattered over Japan, 
in close contact with local churches and in 
close co-operation with Japanese schools. 
The original outlay in expense would not 
be great, and the cost of maintenance 
slight. The results in conversions and 
character building would certainly be 
important and far-reaching. 


The National Christian Council of Japan and 
‘The Nation-Wide ‘‘ Japan-for-Christ ”’ 
Evangelistic Campaign 


By Rosert CORNELL ARMSTRONG 


N 1918, the Conference of Federated 
Missions unanimously resolved to 
entrust to the Continuation Committee 
the task of calling a General Conference 
of Christian Workers in 1920 or when- 


ever it seemed advisable “under the 
guidance of God” to do so. In that 
Workers’ Conference which met at 


Tokyo in May, 1922, the Spirit of God 
was manifestly present. Two important 
undertakings were projected, viz. the 
erganization of the National Christian 
Council of Japan and the launching of 
a “ Great Nation-Wide ‘ Japan-for-Christ ’ 
Campaign.” 

The Organizing Committee of the 
proposed National Christian Council of 


Japan did their work well. At first there 
were various divergent views which had 
to be considered and harmonized. With 
untiring patience all of these were con- 
sidered, with the result that the tentative 
Constitution, the proposed budget, the 
basis of representation and even the 
program of work were all carefully revis- 
ed and improved. Finally in November 
1923. the National Christian Council 
was organized with almost all of the 
Missions represented. Since that time in 
spite of the unprecedented conditions 
which resulted from the earthquake of 
Sept. Ist, 1923, the Council has gradually | 
found its place. The work of reconstruc- 
tion begun by the Federation of Christian 
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Missions in cooperation with the Federa- 
‘tion of Christian Churches was taken 
over by the Council and a remarkably 
full survey of past earthquake conditions 
has been made and published by the 
-secretaries in the Advertiser of May Ist, 
1924. 

At the same time other activities 
‘undertaken by the first National Council 
have been faithfully carried out. Com- 
‘missions on Education, Social Service, 
Literature, International relations and 
Evangelism have not only been organized 
but have already accomplished consider- 
able work. Mr. K. Miyazaki a full-time 
Japanese Secretary has been secured. 
Mr. Miyazaki is a man eminently fitted 
‘for secretarial work. He has large 
sympathies, considerable initiative and is 
especially qualified for team-work. The 
full-time English secretary has not yet 
been secured, but we are hoping that 
some one, well qualified for this important 
‘work, may be secured before long. 

The Social Service Committee appoint- 
ed by the two Federations has been 
-disbanded and their policy and work 
taken over by the Commission on Social 
Service appointed by the Council. 

The National Christian Council is not 
a Union Church nor a Church Council in 
‘the historic sense. It isa representative 
‘Christian organization which will not only 
be the medium through which the whole 
Christian movement of Japan may ex- 
press itself but it will become an agency 
to express the world unity of the modern 
Christian movement. It is organized for 
work to bring things to pass, to coordinate 
all Christian effort in Japan and to unite 
with the Christian movement in the 
world, and not only foster the spirit of 
Christian unity but make practical co- 
operation a reality. 

The organization of our National 
Christian Council has made possible a 
friendly relationship with the Christians 
of China through the National Christian 
Council of China, previously impossible. 
The Chinese Council sent two representa- 
tivesto Japan. Mr. Miyazaki representing 
our Council recently spoke at the second 
General Meeting of their Council in 
Shanghai. The Christians of China were 
second to none in their sympathy for 


Japanese Christians who suffered in the 
disaster. This sympathy took the form 
of substantial gifts. This improved rela- 
tionship between the Christians of China 
and Japan isa matter of great and lasting 
Importance. 


“ THE GREAT NATION-WIDE EvAn- 
GELISTIC CAMPAIGN ”’ 


On May the 2nd after long and 
careful consideration, the Commission on 
Evangelism recommended to the Execu- 
tive of the National Christian Council 
the following :— 

(a) There shall be a great Nation- 
Wide Evangelistic Campaign centering 
around the teu largest cities of Japan 
Japanese pastors, laymen and missionaries 
of all denominations will be called upon 
to preach and lecture. 

(b) There shall be organized itinerating 
Evangelistic Bands composed of two or 
three workers each. Each band shall 
spend about a week in each place visiting 
nearly fifty places a year. If four bands 
can be provided, over 200 places will be 
reached in this intensive way. 

(c) They also proposed inviting some 
well known foreign Christian leaders to 
assist in the work in the larger cities of 
Japan. Mr. Sherwood Eddy and Gypsy 
Smith were invited; Mr. Eddy is unable 
to come and Gypsy Smith is not sure of 
coming because of a previous engagement 
in England. 

(d) Preparatory Conferences cooperat- 
ing under the National Christian Council 
along the same general lines will be 
organized in such strategic centres as 
Kyushu, Hokkaido, Kwansei, Kwanto, 
Tohoku and Hokuriku. 

(e) The great campaign will open in 
Oct. 1924 and continue for two full years. 

In planning for the budget of the 
campaign the Committee wisely based 
their estimate on the experience of the 
former campaign which was initiated at 
the “Mott Conference” of I913 and 
continued for three years. They argued 
that if it took Yen 50,000 to finance a 
campaign of three years before the War 


sit was not too much to expect that it 


would take just as much now for a 
campaign of two years. They therefore 
proposed a budget of ¥50,000 to be 
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raised in much the same way as the 
finances of the former campaign were 
raised, viz. one half of the total amount to 
be received from abroad and the other 
half to be raised by the Japanese Church 
and by contributions from individual 
Japanese and missionary friends. 

In the former campaign the money 
from abroad was raised through the 
Committee of Reference and Counsel. 
But since then the Missionary Secretaries 
of North America recommended that all 
such amounts should be put into the 
regular Mission estimates. This offered 
the Executive considerable difficulty be- 
cause we are convinced that the campaign 
should open in Oct. 1924, but it is not 
possible to get the money through the 
regular channels in so short a time. 
After full discussion on motion of Bishop 
Uzaki and Rev. Y. Hirata the Excutive 
decided to open the campaign for one 
year from Oct. 1924 to Oct. I925 on a 
Budget of Yen 20,000 and then the 
campaign should be extended for two 
years if thought advisable. This Yen 
20,000 should be raised as in the former 
case ; Yen 10,000 from abroad and Yen 
10,000 from Japanese Churches and 
individual contributions from Japanese 
and missionary friends. The Yen 10,000 
to be raised from the Mission boards, is to 
be asked for according to representation 
on the Council. There are about 30 
missionary representatives. If each 
Mission would guarantee Yen 300 for 
each representative it should not be a 
heavy burden on any Mission and we 
could then proceed with our preparations. 
The Executive felt. it was of first im- 
portance to answer all objections that 
might be raised against our plans. So 
an informal meeting of men engaged in 
evangelistic work was called in Tokyo on 
May 5th. After full discussion it was 
unanimously agreed that we must go 
forward asking the missions to guarantee 
their share of the funds and either get it 
from their boards afterwards, or adjust 
their finances so as to make provision for 
it. It is very important that the amount 
due from the missions should be for- 
worded to the treasurer of the National 
Christian Council Dr. D. R. McKenzie, 
23 Kamitomizaka, Koishikawa, Tokyo as 
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soon as possible. One weakness of our 
democratic method is the inability to 
get all the boards to act quickly. To 
overcome this difficulty we are asking 
each mission to assume full responsibility 
for this reduced Budget and act at once 
so that this United Evangelistic Campaign 
may begin from Oct. In the meantime 
let us put forth every effort to awaken 
great spiritual interest in the proposal 
especially among our members. If every 
Christian can be awakened to his indivi- 
dual responsibility for the success of this 
campaign our success will be assured. 

In order to avoid misunderstanding and 
petty criticism, at the suggestion of the 
Executive these plans and the difficulty 
of securing prompt financial backing, 
were presented to the Central Japan 
Missionary Conference by the Acting 
Secretary, and on motion they approved 
of the scheme without a dissenting voice, 
promising to do all in their power to 
guarantee the desired funds. When this 
ong weakness is overcome our democracy 
will be our strength. Let us go forward 
with hope and faith. “ The fields are 
already white unto the harvest.” All 
missionaries and pastors will realize the 
importance of unity of spirit in this 
proposed Evangelistic Campaign. With 
one mind and purpose over one great 
field let us present “‘ Jesus Christ and him 
crucified”? not only by our words but 
by our spiritual attitude. Every great 
movement begins in prayer. If we can 
unite our forces in Christian Cooperation 
and prayer, for not one but two or even | 
three years our work must be successful. 
Let us look for a Japanese Pentecost. 
Let us pray for it, work for it, and urge 
every individual Christian to do his part. 

Social conditions in Japan to-day are 
strikingly like those in England when the 
Great Wesley Revival took place. The 
great historian Leckey said that that 
revival saved England from a bloody 
revolution. Green after describing the 
open revolt against religion and against 
churches which existed in England before 
the revival says “‘ The Methodist revival 
broke the lethargy of the churches, its 
noblest result is the steady attempt which 
has never ceased from that day to this to 
remedy the guilt, the ignorance, the 
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phiycical suffering, the social degradation 
of the profligate and the poor, The 
great revival reformed our prisons, aboli- 
shed our slave trade, taught clemency 
to our penal laws, and gave the first 
impulse to popular education.” That 
religious awakening produced Wilberforce, 
Howard, Shaftesbury, Cobden and Bright, 
and Christianized the public mind to 
which sane leadership can appeal to-day. 
Modern civilization without Christ is a 
menace not only to Japan but to the 
whole world. The world needs a spiritual 
awakening. Japan needs it. Let us 
make “ Loyalty to Christ ” our slogan of 
wactory. “Loyalty to Christ” ... 
What a battle cry! Loyalty to the 
crucified Christ! Here his followers 
have always united and can always unite. 
“If any man will come after me let him 
deny himself, and take up his cross daily 
and follow me.” (Luke 10:24). The 
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cross represents not so much the dis- 
agreeable as the unselfish, the will to 
spend and be spent for others, the 
Sincerity that led Christ to sacrifice all 
to the fulfilment of his mission; it is a 
symbol of holy love, of self-sacrificing 
devotion to God and man. The emperor 
Constantine saw a flaming cross across 
the Tiber, and above it the words “In 
this sign conquer.” And so must we 
if we would carry our Nation-Wide 
Campaign forward to success. 
“ A glorious band the chosen few, 
On whom the spirit came : 
Twelve valiant saints, their hope they 
knew, 
And mocked the cross and flame. 
They climbed the dizzy steep to 
heaven, 

Through peril, toil and pain, 

O God! to us may grace be given 

To follow in their train.” 


The Destruction of Honjo and Fukagawa 
By Rev. J. SuGiura 


Beer districts of Honjo and Fuka- 

gawa which composed my former 
parish, were the part of the city which 
suffered the greatest loss of life through 
earthquake and fire. As the papers have 
reported, in one place that was quite near 
to where I lived, over 32,000 refugees 
were burnt to death. Soon after the fire, 
hundreds of corpses were found in the 
canals and on the streets in all parts of 
my parish. 


Wuar HarrENED TO OUR CRECHE 
AND ITS WORKERS 


It was fortunate for Mr. Tanaka that 
on the morning of the day of the earth- 
quake he had sent his wife and younger 
daughter, accompanied by a little boy, to 
his wife’s brother-in-law in Ueno Park, 
who was the boy’s father. The earth- 
quake occurred after they had reached 
their destination and thus Mr. Tanaka’s 


energies were providentially spared that, 


he might devote himself to the great 
work before him. 

In such catastrophes as this, it is a 
general rule that those who are covetous 


and are loth to leave their wealth are 
liable to lose their lives, as our Lord 
Himself suggested. In my parish, where 
the fire was so sudden and furious, most 
of the people who were saved were those 
who passed through the peril caring 
nothing for their possessions, but thinking 
only of their personal safety. 

But in Mr. Tanaka’s case, the circum- 
stances were very different. He had the 
grave responsibility of taking care of 
those fifty children in the creche ; and 
he was unable to leave the house, till he 
should have delivered them up to their 
parents. As I was cut off from all 
communication with him by a line of fire, 
I was in great anxiety about his fate. 

In such special cases, however, God 
gives the special help required. It took 
a long time for Mr. Tanaka to perform 
his task. Meanwhile the fire had spread 
relentlessly around the creche; and at 
last he was forced to ask his elder 
daughter and Mrs. Hatate, the nurse, to 
take the remaining three children, and to 
flee, with the utmost haste, to any place 
where they might find safe refuge for 
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themselves. He himself remained in the 
creche a little longer to attend to some 
further business, and only left it when the 
fire reached the house next door. 

He made his way out into the corner 
‘of the “Island,” passing the fire and 
going round it, toward the little bridge 
-at that end. There the street was filled 
with a dense crowd of refugees, each 
carrying a laree package of goods on his 
shoulders. He cried out loudly as he 
passed them, “ You will all be killed, 
‘unless you throw all your things away.” 

Just as he crossed the little bridge, all 
of a sudden a furious blast of red fire 
blew down over the crowd; and with one 
united shriek of terror, they instantly fell 
to the ground—to make no further sound 
and to stand up no more. Miss Tanaka 
-and Mrs, Hakate would have been killed 
on this spot, had they not passed on a 
few moments earlier. 

Mr. Tanaka had fallen to the ground 
with the crowd; but he thought to 
hirnself, “¢ This is not to be my end ; for 
I feel as if there is something more for 
me to do in this world.” Presently he 
noticed a strong light appearing under 
the dense pall of smoke. He saw it was 
reflected from a patch of ground yonder, 
where there was running water shining in 
the light of the fire. He then found a 
basket lying on the ground close by ; and 
covering his head with this, he crawled 
away with the utmost speed. He came 
out by the Morishita crossroads; and 
there saw, to his great joy and amaze- 
ment, that it was water gushing out from 
the fire-plug—gushing out just for himself 
alone, because there was no one else 
within reach to use it. At that time the 
houses on one side of the road had just 
been burnt down; but now those on the 
other side, in the direction from which 
he bad come, burst into furious flame. 
Surrounded as he was by the fire on both 
sides, the heat of the flames was intense, 
and at one time alrnost intolerable. 

As he lay flat on the ground by the 
side’ of the “plug; he | picked’ “up an 
aluminum vessel. Here was miraculous 
help in a moment of extreme peril! He 
used the alurninum vessel to pour water 
over his body continually, and thus ke 
was able to endure the dreadful heat. 
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In this furnace and in this condition he 
remained throughout the night. 

As the heat of the flames diminished, 
the water, too, gradually ceased to gush 
out from the plug; and when the night 
passed, Mr. Tanaka was still alive. At 
dawn he made his way back in the 
direction from which he had come the 
evening before ; and there, on the ground 
and in the canal under the bridge, he 
found a vast number of dead bodies. 
They were the dead bodies of the people 
to whom he had given his last words of 
caution a few hours before. 

The man known as Dai Tora, or “ Big 
Tiger,’ who helped us in our special 
relief work for the unemployed last 
winter, had taken refuge in the canal. 
As Mr. Tanaka came up, “ Big Tiger ” 
climbed out from among the dead bodies, 
and together they congratulated one 
another on their safety. 

Meanwhile what had happened to Mrs. 
Hatate and Miss Tanaka? Fleeing from 
the jaws of death, they made their way 
to the bank of the Sumida river, where 
they found many boats filled with refugees 
and their possessions. They embarked 
on one of these boats, taking the three 
children with them. But the flames did 
not relinquish their relentless pursuit. 
Large burning embers were continually 
showering down upon them. ‘The boats 
took fire again and again, and forced 
them to flee with the children from one 
boat to another, throughout the night. 

But God protected them from all 
dangers; and when the day broke, they 
returned in peace to the spot where the 
creche had stood. There they met Mr. 
Tanaka; and together they rendered 
tearful thanks to the All-Merciful Father, 
Who had given them strength to do their 
duty amid such dreadful scenes. The 
three children were also handed over to 
their parents, who had come to the same 
place to look for them. 

Soon after this, Mrs. Hatate went to 
Sendai, and thence to Hachinoki, where 
she is now working in the Church Kinder- 
garten. In arecent letter to me she said, 
“ The grave responsibility of taking care 
of those three children amid such helpless 
and distressing circumstances was. my 
salvation. Without it, I could never 
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have been as brave and self-possessed as 
I was.” 


PLANS FoR TEMPORARY WorK 


The disaster having left us nothing but 
a desolate land with no resident inhabi- 
tants, our creche and other work in the 
“Island” has, for the time being, dis- 
appeared. I have therefore moved the 
office of the Labourers’ Reform Union to 
Takinozgawa Gakuen, and have closed 
that part of the work which included the 
creche and other Church activities in the 
“ Tsland.” 

One work I am now planning is to visit 
everywhere in the city the poorest and 
most neglected of the children living in 
the refugees’ huts, and to comfort and 
cheer them up, by giving the magazines 
and religious leaflets: suitable for distribu- 
tion among young people. They are 
hungry for such kind deeds, and I think 
it will prove a good opportunity for 
bringing their parents to listen to our 
religious message in this dark hour. 

I have also consulted with the Municipal 
authorities about building huts on our 
land to take in those labourers who had 
been living in the “Island” before the 
earthquake. All expenses for such work 


will be paid from the public relief funds. 

I want to pitch a tent in front of the 
huts, for the purpose of selling food. 
That will provide the poorer members of 
our Union with the means of earning | 
some money. It will also give us an 
opportun ty of approaching the labourers 
in their huts and of presenting our 
Christian message. 


My Loss Ann. Gan 


Ihave lost all the things I had; but 
they seem to be nothing when compared 
with the spiritual blessing that I was 
given in this baptism of fire. Without it 
I could never perform the new work 
which awaits me. The loss gave me the 
important qualification of being able to 
sympathize with my poor Church mem- 
bers and thus to cheer and encourage 
them. It was my Church which suffered: 
the heaviest losses in this city. 

Sixty-six families, or one hundred and 
ninety-two Church members, lost their 
homes by the fire ; twenty-six were burnt 
to death ; four families were annihilated. 
It seems to me, nevertheless, that a new 
era has dawned for working with greater 
courage and hope than before; and I 
rejoice to think of it. 


International Missionary Council at Oxford 
July 9-16, 1923 


By Arruur D. Berry 


&y | saan International Missionary Council 
was organized at Lake Mohonk in 


1921. It is the successor of the well- 
known Edinburgh Continuation Com- 
mittee. The meeting at Oxford last 


summer was the second regular meeting 
of the Council. ~ 

At Lake Mohonk two years before, the 
delegates from Japan representing the 
Japan Continuation Committee were Dr. 


Hiozaki, Bishop K.Uzaki, and Dr. S.° 


H. Wainricht. At the Oxford meeting 
the delegates were deriva Chiba, Mr. S: 
Saito, and Dr. A. D. Berry, who were 
chosen by the joint action of the Japan 
Continuation Committee and the Organiz- 


ing Committee of the National Christian, 
Council. 

The International Missionary Council is 
made up of representatives from the vari- 
ous national and continental missionary 
organizations of the Protestant Churches. 
The delegates therefore are not chosen 
directly by Churches or Mission Boards. 
There were present at Oxford last 
summer delegates from Great Britain, . 
Norway, Sweden, Denmark, Holland, 
Belgium, Germany, France, Switzerland, 
South Africa, New Zealand, Australia, | 
India, China, Japan, and North America. 
There were in addition co-op:ed members. . 
representing missionary work in South_ 
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America, Central Africa, Turkey, East 
Indies, Egypt, and Arabia. This mere 
enumeration of lands will vividly show 
the world-wide spread of the International 
Missionary Council. In this age of deno- 
minational and sectional differences there 
is hardly any other organization in which 
the prayer of our Lord, “That ye all 
‘may be one,” finds such a dramatic ful- 
fillment as in this International Missionary 
Council. 

The delegates met together for the 
first time Monday forenoon at Lambeth 
Palace, London. They were shown the 
historical treasures of the Palace and a 
service was held in the Chapel conducted 
by the Arch-bishop of Canterbury. At 
noon they were entertained at a luncheon 
by the Missionary Council of the Church 
of England. In the afternoon they jour- 
neyed down to Oxford together. 

In the ancient fascinating city of Oxford 
the delegates were lodged at Wadham 
College. In was an intensely interesting 
experience for the delegates from outside 
Great Britain to live for a week in the 
rooms which had been occupied by Ox- 
ford students for hundreds of years; to 
dine in the panelled dining hall where the 
portraits of five centuries looked down 
upon men and women from all lands of 
the earth; and to walk in the old quad- 
rangle and through the beautiful college 
gardens talking about world affairs with 
‘men and women who had come from the 
ends of the earth. The romantic sur- 
roundings and traditions of Oxford made 
the whole meeting one to linger in the 
memory of the delegates forever. 

, The meetings of the Council were held 
in the neighboring Hertford College. 
The arrangement for the devotional part 
of the meetings was especially fine. 
Instead of the more or less conventional 
devotional service attached to the regular 
sessions as is the usual thing, the dele- 
gates went to the College Chapel at the 
beginning of the forenoon session and 
again in the midst of that session and 
again at the close of the evening session. 
There in a place apart they had their 
thanksgiving and prayer and consecration 
and communion with God three times 
each day. 
The delegates were the guests of the 
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National Missionary Council of Great 
Britain. The delegates from abroad were 
welcomed and entertained ia a very royal 
manner by their British fellow workers. 
In addition to the ordinary entertainment 
special arragements were made for the 
safternoons in motor trips through the 
beautiful English countryside and rides 
on the historic Thames and for visits 
through the various Colleges. 

The following subjects on the program 
of discussion will show the range and 
importance of the Council’s work : 

Changes in the Mission Field as affected 
by the growth of Indigeneous Churches 
and the rise of Nationalism. 

The present Position and Policy of 
Christian Education in the Mission Field 
with special reference to the reports of 
the recent Education Commissions in 
India, China, and Africa. 

The Relations of Missions and Govern- 
ments, under which head was given a full 
presentation of all Treaties, Acts, and 
Regulations of the various Governments 
of the World relating to Missionary 
Freedom. 

diiemmpresent 
Missions. 

The admission of American Negro 
Missionaries to the African Continent. 

The Missionary Situation in the Near 
East, under which head it was decided to 
ask Dr. Mott to conduct Missionary Con- 
ferences throughout the Mohammedan 
World under the auspices of the Council. 

The Practicability of Missionary Co- 
operation in the face of Doctrinal Differ- 
ences. 

The Place of Women in the Churches 
and Missions on the Mission Field. 

*Proposals for a Universal Day of 
Prayer for Missions. 

The Opium Traffic. 

Christian Literature on the 
Field. 

The following resolution will be of 
interest in Japan: we have heard with 
satisfaction that a National Christian 
Council is in process of formation in Japan 
which is to further co-operation among 
the various Churches and Missions, and 
which will serve as a link with similar 
bodies in other, lands, and likewise with 
the International Missionary Council, and 


Position of German 


Mission 
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earnestly hope that this organization may 
be completed at an early date. We 
would also suggest, in the light of the 
experience of the International Council 
and of the national missionary organiza- 
tions of the different countries, that to 
ensure the largest and most satisfactory 
service a body of the kind proposed is 
likely to require one or possibly two full 
time Secretaries of such high qualifica- 
tions as will command the confidence of 
the Churches and Missions. 

The climax of the Council in interest 
and in inspiration was reached in the two 
sessions in which the subject of missionary 
co-operation in the face of doctrinal 
differences was faced frankly and discus- 
sed freely. To the surprise of all a 
resolution on this most difficult question 
was prepared by the Business Committee 
which was unanimously and joyfully 
adopted by the Council. This resolution 
is of profound interest to all interested in 
modern missionary work and is likely to 
be a guide to those engaged in the form- 
ation of union organizations throughout 
the missionary world. The main part of 
the resolution follows : 

The International Council has never 
sought nor is it its function to work out a 
body of doctrinal opinions of its own. 
The only doctrinal opinions in the Council 
are those which the various members 
bring with them into it from the Churches 
and Missionary Boards which they repre- 
sent. It is no part of the duty of the 
Council to discuss the merits of those 
opinions, still less to determine doctrinal 
questions. ~ : 

But it has never been found in practice 
that in consequence of this the Council is 
left with nothing but an uncertain mass 
of conflicting opinions. The Council is 
conscious of a great measure of agree- 
ment which centers in a common obliga- 
tion and a common loyalty. We are 
conscious of a common obligation to 
proclaim the Gospel of Christ. in all the 
world, and this sense of obligation is 
made rich and deep because of our sense 
of the havoc wrought by sin and of the 
efficacy of the salvation offered by Christ. 
We are bound together further by a 
common loyalty to Jesus Himself, and 
this loyalty is deep and fruitful because 
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we rejoice to share the confessions of St. 
Peter, “ Thou art the Christ, the Son of 
the living God,” and of St. Thomas, 
“ My Lord and my God.” The secret 
of our cooperation is the presence with 
us of Jesus Christ, Human Friend and 
Divine Helper. From this common obli- 
gation and this common loyalty flow 
many other points of agreement, and our 
differences in doctrine, great though in 
some instances they are, have not hinder- 
ed us from profitable cooperation in 
counsel. 

When we have been gathered together, 
we have experienced a growing unity 
among ourselves, in which we recognize 
the influence of the Holy Spirit. At 
these meetings we have come to a 
common mind on many matters and 
been able to frame recommendations and 
statements. These have never had the 
character of command or direction, and 
it has always rested with the Churches or 
Missions to give them, if they would, 
authority by adopting them or carrying 
them into action. 

Cooperation in work is more likely to 
be embarrassed by doctrinal differences 
than cooperation in counsel. Yet there 
is a wide range of matters such as 
negotiations with governments, the secur- 
ing of religious liberty, the combating of 
the evils arising from the sale of narcotic 
drugs, collection and survey of facts, 
investigation of educational method, etc. 
which are not affected by doctrinal 
differences. A still more imposing list 
might be drawn up of types of work in 
which impediments from doctrinal dif-’ 
ferences might have been anticipated, but 
experience in many lands has shown that 
most valuable cooperation is possible 
between many churches and missions. 
Such are the translation of the Holy 
Scriptures, the production and dissemina- 
tion of Christian Literature, the conduct 
of schools and colleges and medical insti- 
tutions, and provision for the training of 
missionaries. Every piece of cooperation 
in work which the Councils encourage or 
guide is confined to those churches or 
missions which freely and willingly take 
part in it. It would be entirely out of 
harmony with the spirit of our movement 
to press for such cooperation in work as 
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would be felt to compromise doctrinal 
principles or to strain consciences. 

The Officers and Editors were re- 
elected for another two years as follows : 
Dr. John R. Mott as Chairman, Mr. J. 
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H. Oldham and Rev. A. L. Warnshuis 
as Secretaries, Mr. James Mr. Speers as. 
Treasurer, and Mr. Oldham. and Miss 
G. A. Gollok as joint Editors of the: 
International Missionary Review. 


A Survey of Race Relations 


A STuDY OF THE ORIENTAL ON THE PACIFIC COAST 


is of tremendous 
importance in all their foreign and 
domestic relations ; because, whether we 
wish it or not, this continent has become 
in some sense a “melting pot” for all 
the races. 

Europe, to "be “sure, digs) her race 
problems, for the most part in her 
colonies, but to North America come 
Negroes from the West Indies, Orientals 
from Asia, and less divergent racial 
groups from Southern Europe. 


re the people of North America the 
race problem 


Tse Paciric Coasr A RACIAL 
FRONTIER 

The Pacific Coast is the racial frontier 
of the North American, as far as the 
Oriental is concerned. It is here that 
this problem is most keenly felt and best 
understood, for the Pacific Coast is not 
only the natural port of entry for the 
Asiatic peoples, it is also the territory 
where the Oriental has most largely 
settled. 


Basis or THIs Stupy 


This study of the Oriental will be 
based, in the main, on the experiences 
which the peoples on the Pacific Coast 
have had with the Oriental problem. In 
view of this fact the actual experiences of 
those who kave known Oriental peoples 
at home or abroad will throw great light 
on the whole question of race relations. 
Insofar as this study can make these 
experiences intelligible to the world, it is 
believed that they will lead to a better 
informed public opinion upon the whole 
subject. 

A Jor Survey 

The Survey is an investigation under- 
taken jointly by the people of the Pacific 
Coast of the United States and Canada 


and the Institute of Social and Religious: 
Research, a national research foundation,. 
with headquarters in New York City. 


AIM OF THIS STUDY 


It aims to find the fundamental facts. 
which condition the life of the Oriental 
on the Pacific Slope and his inter-relation 
with the Occidental. In this Survey the 
Institute is represented by a Board of: 
Counsellors. 


ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


It is administered by a _ coast-wide- 
Executive Committee formed of repre- 
sentatives elected by regional committees 
in British Columbia, Washington, Oregon,, 
and Northern and Southern California. 

. The directioa of the investigations is in: 
the hands of a chief investigator, Dr. 
Robert E. Park*, of the University of 
Chicago, chosen jointly by the New York 
Institute and the regional committees of 
the Pacific Coast. The organization has 
been in progress for a year, and pre- 
liminary investigation since September,. 


1923. 


FINANCES 


The project is jointly financed, on the 
basis of a $35,000 budget, of which 
$25,000 has been appropriated by the 
Institute and $30,000 is being raised on. 
the Pacific Coast. 


ALL INTERESTS REPRESENTED 
Both the organization and conduct of” 
the Survey is representative. Members 
of every group in the community, with 


* Professor of Sociology and Lecturer on Race 
Problems at the University of Chicago. Author of 
“The Immigrant Press and its Control.” Joint 
Author with Herbert A. Miller of “Old World 
Traits Transplanted,” Harper’s 1922. Both yolu- 
mes in Americanization Stuties, promoted by The- 
Carnegie Fountion. 
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special relationships, experiences or in- 
terests with the Oriental have been invited 
to serve on the regional committees and 
participate in the Survey, but participa- 
tion is not limited to the representation of 
these groups. 


FAcTS NOT PROPAGANDA 


The purpose of the Survey is to secure 
and publish facts ; facts representing the 
experiences with the Oriental of the local 
communities and of individual men and 
women. It seeks to impose no program, 
advocates no specific policy and champions 
no special interest. 


THE SURVEY PROGRAM 


From replies to a questionnaire sent 
to 180 prominent Pacific Coast people 
interested in this problem from divergent 
points of view, the following questions 
were prepared. 


I. THE ORIENTAL POPULATION 


A. Present Population : 

1. What is the population curve for 
the population as a whole ? 

3. Of what elements is that population 
composed—Chinese, East Indians, 
Filipinos, Koreans, Japanese ? 

3. Relative increase and decrease of 
different racial groups by Immigra- 
tion: Incidence of births and deaths: 
Infiltration across the borders ? 

B. General attitude of the community 
toward the static and aggressive ele- 
ments in the different racial groups. 


II. RELATIVE Economic STATUS OF 
THESE DIFFERENT GROUPS 


A. Number, ‘character and extent of | 


business interests. 

B. Total capital investment on the Pacific 
Coast and in the Regions involved—in 
Land ; Business ; Other Property. 

C. In what forms of business, industry 
and occupation is Oriental competition 

_ with the native population most keen ? 

D. Competition and race relations. 


II. Socrar AND RELIGious RELATIONS 


A. Contacts and associations of different 
classes the Foreign-born, Native born 


_and the Mixed blood with the native. 


white population in Churches ; Schools ; 
Local Communities. 


B. Intermarriage ; Biological and Socio- 
logical consequences, 

C. Effect upon different Oriental genera- 
tions of association with native Whites. 

D. Attitude of Oriental groups toward— 
America and Canada; the American 
and Canadian ; American and Canadian 
Institutions. 

E. What means have various Asiatic 
peoples used to accommodate them- 
selves to American and Canadian life 
and establish themselves in the Ameri- 
can and Canadian Community >? How 
far have they succeeded ? 

F. What Social customs and institutions 
have Orientals introduced to this con- 
tinent?) How far have these ac- 
commodated themselves to Western 
civilization ? 

G. What Oriental religious customs, 
beliefs and institutions have been in- 
troduced into this continent ? In what 
ways have these accommodated them- 
selves to Western environment ? 

H. To what extent have the Oriental 
groups accepted Christianity? How 
far has this altered their attitudes 
toward Western institutions and life ? 


IV. DISEASE AND CRIME 


A. Have Orientals introduced into this 
country any diseases peculiar to them- 
selves ? 

B. To what forms of crime are these 
racial groups addicted ? 

C. What forms of social disorganization 
are peculiar to the Alien; Native 
born ; Mixed bloods ? 

D. How far is the attitude of the Native 
White to the Oriental determined by 
the forms of crime, vice or other social 
disorganization to which Orientals are 
addicted ? 


V. LEGISLATION AND PUBLIC OPINION 


A. A survey of race conflicts on the 
Pacific Coast. 

B. Immediate and permanent effects of 
racial clashes upon public opinion. 

C. On what specific points is there divi- 
sion among the native White population 
in regard to Orientals in general? In 
reference to the several racial groups ? 

D. What general facts in regard to race 
relations of the Occidental and Oriental 
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peoples emerge from a study of Pacific 
Coast legislation and public opinion on 
this subject ? . 


SURVEY METHOD 


The Pacific Coast has been divided for 
research purposes into five regions in 
charge of associate directors, recruited 
locally. 

The racial groups will be studied by 
occupations and by communities. Much 
material will be secured from special 
assignments given to experts in particular 
subjects. 

The institutions of learning will be 
invited to take over certain parts of the 
study for which their technical equipment 
and leadership especially fits them. The 
experience of all classes of citizens with 
the Asiatic, as well as the experience of 
the Asiatic, is to be considered and 
analyzed. The public is urged to co- 
operate in contributing personal experi- 
ences and observations. 


WHO MAY PARTICIPATE 


The first task of a survey of race 
relations is to find and fund local know- 
ledge and experience. You can assist by 
sending to J. Merle Davis, 553 Phelan 
Building, San Francisco, or to anyone of 
the regional directors, the names and 
addresses of persons : 

1. Who desire to assist the work of 
the regional councils either by volunteer 
service or by contribution to the funds 
now being raised to carry on the in- 
vestigations. 

2. Who have first hand knowledge of 
any sort bearing on the enquiries referred 
to in the outline of the Survey Program. 

3. Who know Oriental peoples in- 
timately through business associations, 
the relation of employer and employee, 
teacher and pupil, friend or neighbor, or 
in any other relation. 

4. Who have lived for any consider- 
able time in China, Hawaii, India, Japan 
or the Phillippines. 


The Japan 


Evangelist June, 1924 


FINANCIAL PLAN 


The estimated minimum cost of the 
Survey is $55,000. The Institute has 
appropriated $25,000. The regional 
committees of the Pacific Coast have 
undertaken to raise the remaining $30,000, 
as follows : 


- 


British ‘Columbia 4 a.eeeee ee $ 3,000 
Washington ......: caer 4,000 
OFegOI ihe ss =. oeeseeeetene 3,000 
Northern California ......... 10,000 
Southern Galiforniaveeeeeee 10,000 


Since the Survey is a non-partisan, 
community enterprise, the work of which 
should benefit the whole community, it 
confidently appeals to people of every 
group and interest for financial support. 

Cheques made payable to “ Survey of 
Race Relations” may be sent to the 
treasurer of any regional committee, or 
to the treasurer of the Central Executive - 
Committee, Mr. Alfred I. Esberg, 216 
Pine Street, San Francisco, California. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
Ray Lyman Wilbur, Chairman ; Alfred 
I. Esberg, Treasurer ; Theodore H. Boggs, 


Robert D. McKenzie, Edward O. Sisson, 
Emery S. Bogardus. 


COUNSELLORS 
Institude of Social and Religious 
Research 


370 Seventh Avenue, New York City 

Mary Hunter Austin, Allen T. Burns, 
John H. Finley, Edwin F. Gay, Jeremiah 
W. Jenks, William M. Leiserson, Walter 
Lippman, Newton W. Rowell, John A. 
Ryan, Robert E. Speer. ; 


RESEARCH DIRECTOR 
Dr. Robert E. Park. 
ADMINISTRATIVE DIRECTOR 


J. Merle Davis, 553 Phelan Building, 
San Francisco, California, Phone Garfield 
6952. 


Churches Seek to Maintain Friendship 
With Japan 


HE Federal Council of the Churches, 
through .its Administrative Com- 
mittee, has taken a strong public stand 
against the clause in the pending House 
Immgiration Bill, Sec. 12 (b), which 
would deny admission to “aliens ineli- 
gible to citizenship.” On grounds of 
international justice and friendship the 
Council objects to this proposal to abro- 
gate the Treaty with Japan made in IgII 
and to annul, without conference with the 
government of Japan, the Gentlemen’s 
Agreement, which, on the whole, has 
been working effectively since 1908. 

“The proposal of the House Com- 
mittee on Immigration to deny admission 
to the United States of ‘aliens ineligible 
to citizenship,’ ”” declares Rev. Sidney L. 
‘Gulick, secretary of the Commission on 
International Justice and Good-will, “is a 
wanton affront to the Japanese people 
who for fifteen years have been faithfully 
and effectively carrying out their obliga- 
tions in the regulation of immigration. 

“ This question has nothing to do with 
the anti-alien land laws of California. It 
ds not concerned with the question of 
naturalization, as the anti-Japanese agita- 
‘tors on the Pacific Coast imply—it is 
concerned with the good faith of the 
United States in the matter of observing 
the ‘Gentlemen’s Agreement.’ Japan 
agreed to stop further labor immigration ; 
-we agreed to withhold proposed exclusion 
legislation that would be differential and 
humiliating. 

“Tt is now proposed that Congress 
-shall break faith with Japan. 


HEARING IN THE SENATE 


Representatives of the Churches pre- 
--sented their views before the Senate 
‘Committee on Immigration at its hearing 
on March 12. Dr. Gulick, of the Federal 
‘Council, Mr. F. P. Turner, General 
Secretary of the Foreign Missions Con- 
ference, Mr. Gilbert Bowles and Doctors 
Schneder and Taylor, missionaries from 


Japan, while agreeing with the contention 
of the Californians that further immigra- 
tion of Japanese should be stopped, urged 
that there are more just and friendly 
ways of securing this result than by 
violation of treaty pledges. 

The suggestion of Secretary Hughes 
that Japan be placed on the “ quota ” list 
was urged by the Church representatives 
and vigorously opposed by the Californi- 
ans. The fundamental reason for this 
opposition urged by Senator Phelan was 
that, however small the “ quota” figure 
might be, any quota whatever would give 
the Japanese recognition of race equality, 
which in his eyes was impossible. 

Dr. Gulick controverted the customary 
charges of bad faith against the Japanese. 
He said that the Gentlemen’s Agreement 
had been faithfully observed during the 
fifteen years of its operation, and quoted 
the statistics given by Mr. Wickersham 
on the preceding page. With the child- 
ren born during this period, the population 
has risen to about 80,000 instead of 
the mythical 100,000 alleged by Mr. 
McClatchy of California. 

The statements by Messrs. Bowles and 
Schneder, for many years missionaries 
in Japan, regarding the Japan of their 
personal knowledge were deeply im- 
pressive. 

The constructive proposal of the Church 
representatives was the making of a new 
treaty or the revision of the Gentlemen’s 
Understanding, by either of which me- 
thods the further coming of Japanese 
laborers of all classes and both sexes 
for permanent residence here could be 
completely stopped. In case a law was 
preferred, then Japan should be placed 
under the “ quota”? law. Whatever the 
percentage adopted for the general law, 
its application to Japan would admit to 
the United States only a negligible 
number of Japanese. 


Federal Council Bulletin. 


The Effect of the Immigration Problem yPOe 
Christian Work in Japan 


CHRISTIAN LEADERS TAKE HopEFUL ATTITUDE 


THINK the effect will be either 

good or otherwise according to the 
attitude we Christian people in Japan, 
especially “American missionaries in this 
country, shall take onthe whole matter. 
If we take the side which seems to us 
right and is the principle of Christianity 
and exert ourselves to make right what- 
ever is against God’s will, the effect will 
be very good, even better than ever 
before and if we fail to do that the cause 
may be greatly hampered for a while 
at least. In that case our missionary 
brethren may have some unpleasant ex- 
periences especially in country places. 
But the Christian work conducted mainly 
by the Japanese forces will not be hinder- 
ed very much, I am sure. 

Dr. Y. Crea 
Chairman National Christian Council. 


aM. probable effect of the Immigra- 

tion legislation which has passed in 
the Congress of the United States upon 
the Christian work in Japan is a serious 
question which we are facing to-day. It 
seems to me that there is to-day a much 
tenser feeling toward America than in 
1921 before the Washington Conference, 
when we found ourselves in a rather 
delicate situation. It was only men of 
affairs, statesmen or business men who 
were much concerned over the inter- 
national relationship between the United 
States and Japan at the time. To-day, 
however, the mass of people have learned 
something about the situation and they 
begin to resent the action of the Ameri- 
can legislative body asa disgrace to the 
dignity of their country. 

Had it been 15 or 20 years ago 
Japanese Christian workers and American 
missionaries might have found difficulty 
in carrying out their respective work in 
the churches or in any Christian enter- 
prises. . When the Portsmouth Treaty 
was concluded after the last Russo- 
Japanese War there was such a mob 


psychology on the part of the malcon-~ 


tents as to bring about attacks upon some 
of the Christian buildings with a purely 
misled anti-foreign spirit. But to-day, in 
spite of a general feeling of resentment 
against the action of Congress, Japanese 
people have learned how to behave on 
their part and how to appreciate the 
untiring and noble effort which has 
been shown by such men as President 
Coolidge, Secretary Hughes, Ambassador 
Woods and Christian leaders in America. 

The way in which Ambassador Woods 
has won the confidence of the Japanese 
people and Japanese press, without ex- 
ception, speaks very highly of him and 
Japanese people like him and admire his 
brave spirit. He -has léarned something 
of the Japanese heart as was shown at 
the time when he went home last fall. 

I was very much amused the other day 
at a.cartoon strip which I saw in one of 
the Japanese vernacular papers. Two 
good-natured Japanese, watching the 
arrival of the American aeroplanes, had 
intended to throw stones at them but one 
of them changed his mind and in his 
anxiety to welcome them his basketful 
of stones was upset upon his colleague. 
Then he waved. his empty basket and 
shouted “ banzai ” at the top of his voice. 
I was extremely pleased to find that Japan- 
ese showed a real spirit “of sportsmanship 
in welcoming the heroes of the air on 
their daring round-the-world trip. 

I do not think that there will be any 
reckless movement against Christian 
work but I want to mention a few items 
which might possibly come out of the 
present situation. First, I recall a letter 
which I received four years ago from one 
of my closest American friends, part of 
which I wish to quote here. “I find in 
this country,” he said, “an unreasoning 
sort of sense of friction between the 
countries that must be counteracted. 
Such a spirit if allowed to go unchecked’ 
may do infinite harm. I am taking the 
position that there is no real ground for 
any friction between Japan and America. 
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The best interests of the two countries,” 
he went on to say “ lies in the course of 
understanding and fr iendship. There is a 
strong liberal element in Japan which is 
in sympathy with the best. element in 
America. These two, elements in the 
two nations must have a common under- 
standing and must strengthen each other’s 
hands. An unreasoning antipathy on the 
part of Americans strengthens the hands 
of those in Japan who are fighting against 
liberalism and the highest ideals of the 
best people in Japan.” 

I have read these sentences over again 
and'can not but feel with great regret that 
we find ourselves in exactly the same sit- 
uation now which he anticipated four 
yearsago. As is well expressed in my 
friend’s letter the action which was taken 
in the legislative body in America re- 
garding Immigration will be a great de- 
triment to the liberal movement in Japan 
although we realize the measure, of 
course, , has to doa great deal with inter 

nal politics of the United States of: 
America. “ 

In the second place, the American 
missionaries will be much embarrassed in 
their work, especially when they present 
Christianity as an universal religion which 
isthe only hope of removing the race 
prejudice. It was. very unfortunate that 
Mr. Hiram Johnson explicitly made a 
statement that the present issue is nothing 
but an economic and race question. The 
missionaries who have been brave enough 
in the past in pointing out any social in- 
justices or any unjust public question may 
find it rather difficult when they come 
across to try to) fight against them with 
the noble cause in the future. However, 
even in this dark hour of disappointment 
and uneasiness, we find that there are a 
number of men and women who are anxi- 
ous to display a real spirit of Christian 
_ brotherhood because they believe that the 
present bill does not represent the general 
spirit of the American people. An effort 
is now being made to invite all of the 
missionaries in Tokyo and Yokohama for 
an informal conference to discuss the 
question of our mutual concern and share 
the present anxiety with them for the 
betterment of the relationship with Ame- 
rican Among the young’ Christian 


students I have come across not a few 
who raised a serious question as to how 
Christians should behave at such a mo- 
ment as this. We should take no retalia~ 
tive measure even if diplomats and politi- 
cians might make mistakes. The young 
men of the two countries should not fol- 
low their examples. It was with this 
motive that the students here sent a cable 
to the student body in America through 

John R. Mott and Mr. David R. 
Perter, International Student. Secretary, 
to convey them our attitude toward this 
problem. It will be worthy to note that 
commissions were appointed in America 
before the Indianapolis Convention for 
the purpose of study and inquiry concern- 
ing interracial and international problems 
with special reference to the Christian 
way of life. 

IT hope this kind of study will help to 
solve such a question as we are con- 
fronted by to-day in the light of the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. As Lord 
Robert Cecil said in this book,» World 
Brotherhood, “we Christians think that 
in the application of the principle to 
international relations lies the only solu- 
tion of the problem,—Christian inter- 
nationalism is not easy to achieve. It 
may not be possible always simply to 
apply to nations the precepts of Christian 
morality as they affect individuals. But 
that should be our endeavor, and it is the 
duty of every citizen . . to approach 
the consideration of international problems 
with firm resolve to be guided not by a 
narrow conception of national interests, 
but by the broad principles of mercy and 
pity, of truth and of justice.” Mention 
must be made that there are many people 
who acknowledge the mistakes on our 
part in regard to immigration and we are 
encouraged to know that Christians are 
taking initiative in the future plan of 
immigration. 


Mr. S. Satro 


General Secretary of National 
ANS. 


HE enactment of the Bill and the 
great degree of publicity given to 
the question in Japan, and the sense of 
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injustice generally felt, together with the 
use made of the event by elements in the 
nation already opposed to Christianity 
and to American influence in general, 
will have the effect of arousing a pre- 


judice among the people which Christian, 


workers will find to be an obstacle. 

(2) The Christian Churches in Japan 
and in the United States have been very 
out-spoken in behalf of Japan in the use 
of their influence to prevent unwise and 
unnecessary legislation. To right minded 
persons this attitude of the Churches will 
meet with hearty appreciation. 

(3) The effect of the legislation, if we 

. are to judge by experience in the nineties, 
will render more obvious the distinction 
between Christianity and America from 
which much of the Christianity in Japan 
is propagated. One’s obligation to accept 
Christ, and Japan’s obligation to become 
a Christian nation, cannot be affected in 
the slightest degree by what America 
does or does not do. 

(4) To many thoughtful and serious 
Japanese, the legislation, however regret- 
table, will become a summons to the 
Japanese people to greater progress in 
establishing national life on a basis of 
faith in the One True and Living God 
who is over all nations and who is 
responsive to the prayer of all nations 
when they seek His help and guidance in 
the overcoming of their difficulties. Our 
sympathies have been deeply touched and 
we have been made to feel that in so 
great a matter as the affairs between 
nations there is a work to be done 
transcending human wisdom and calling 
for reliance upon the Providence of God. 

(5) As regards the question at issue 
the present crisis will make it clear, or 
ought to make it clear, that the funda- 
mental thing is the right to citizenship in 
the United States on the part of the 
Japanese. Until this right is accorded 
by the United States and recognized by 
Japan when her subjects seek citizenship, 
a permanent solution of the immigration 
question cannot be reached. 

(6) The bearing of the recent Act on 
Missions in Japan is not specified in your 
question. Signs are not wanting that 
the experience in the nineties will be 
repeated. The general reactionary move- 
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ment now setting in will reflect itself in 
Christian work, with both good and bad 
results. The question of independence 
of the Missions will again become a topic 
of discussion. 


S. H. WalInriGHT 


Secretary of Christian Literature 
Society. 


a fe my opinion, the final effect of the 

passage of the Japanese Exclusion 
Clause of the Immigration law will be 
damaging with certain classes of the 
people in this region. These persons do 
not read much, and know nothing of the 
real merits of the case. They are not 
the thinking people, and are moved only 
by what they hear the dissatisfied ele- 
ments say. They will, at least for a 
time, regard Christianity as in some way 
responsible for the objectionable law. 

Japanese Christian workers have studi- 
ed the question more deeply, and are 
deeply concerned as to the effect on 
Christian work. I have never before 
heard such prayers in behalf of inter- 
national relations as this incident has 
brought out. 

With the really intelligent class, those 
who have been in America, or have been 
able to read broadly, there has been a 
study of America such as they have 
never before given, and this class of the 
people are divided in opinion as to the 
final results, some even believing that 
good will come to Japan out of this trial. 
I personally incline to their opinion,—that 
the event has forced a mutual understand- 
ing of conditions in either country which 
must in the end work for good. 

The fact that the missionaries, the 
churches, and the better section of the 
press of America is against Congress and 
its stupid course, gives new interest to the 
thought of the people concerning the real 
worth of the Christian system for the 
Japanese people. 


Davip S. SPENCER 
Methodist Missionary in Kyushu. 


Ware very much regretting the 


Exclusion measure of the Im- 
migration Bill recently adopted by the 
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American Congress, I do not anticipate 
that Christian work in Japan will be 
seriously affected thereby. 

As strong feeling has been aroused 
among the Japanese people concerning 
the measure, among the less intelligent 
and discriminating classes there may be 
more or less opposition to Christianity as 
being propagated largely from America, 
but Ido not think serious-minded Japan- 
ese Christians will abandon their faith, 
or thoughtful non-Christians will reject 
the Christian religion because of this 
action of the American Congress. 

Particularly as Japan has been well 
informed of the attitude of the American 
churches, and the Missionary Boards, as 
being solidly and strongly against the 
Exclusion measure, it would be out of 
harmony with their usual acumen, and 
also most impolitic, for the Japanese 
nation to adopt an anti-Christian attitude. 
Furthermore Christianity in Japan is no 
longer an exotic, it belongs to the Japan- 
. ese just as much as to any other people, 
and they are not going to abandon a vital 
part of their life, or be faithless to a 
sacred trust because of a temporary 
international complication. 

More than one Japanese worker has 
remarked that while the Exclusion mea- 
sure is a humiliation, and to be protested 
against, it is also a call to Japan to 
reflect; that they must remedy their 
shortcomings, remove the objectionable 
features in their individual or national 
life, because of which they are disliled 
abroad, and thus make their people 
desirable as immigration anywhere. 

This surely is a very Scriptural and 
sensible attitude, and one in harmony 
with the past record of the Japanese 
nation along other lines. It is likely to 
be the dominant attitude of the people as 
a whole in the present emergency. At 
the same time it is the duty of American 
Christians, as well as Christians of other 
nationalities, to continue to insist that 
Christian principles shall govern all the 
actions of their countries in international 

affairs. 

Meanwhile it is our missionary duty to 
push the Christian work in Japan to the 
utmost, expecting that God will overrule 
whatever is wrong, and make use of the 


present emergency rather to hasten the 
coming of His Kingdom in this country. 


G. W. Futon 
President Osaka Shin Gakuin. 


S to the effect of the Exclusion 
Bill upon christian work I am not 
pessimistic. I know that its ratification 
by the President will wound the feelings 
of many of the best Japanese. On the 
other hand there are signs that the old 
idea of revenge by preparing for the 
“day” is giving place in thoughtful 
minds to the Pauline conception of 
“‘ heaping coals of fire.” In other words, 
a new stimulus to achieve in moral and 
spiritual realms what has been accom, 
plished in things material, may be the 
outcome of the present humiliation. On 
two occasions I have talked the matter 
over with groups of strong Jenene 
friends, who were evidently grieved, but, 
while dissatisfied with the acuion of. Com: 
gress, were inclined to put the blame 
largely upon their own nationals, and at 
the same time were highly appreciative of 
the attitude taken by the great Christian 
bodies in both Japan and America. It is 
certainly encouraging to see the hopeful. 
ness displayed by the National Christian 
Council, wich through its representatives 
is now preparing for another strong 
religious drive right in the midst of the 
present immigration excitement. The 
Council evidently realizes that Christi- 
anity and Congress are not necessarily 
identical, and that the time has come for 
such an educational campaign as will 
make this clear to many thousands of 
their countrymen. > 


HILtTon PEDLEY 
Congregational Missionary 
in Kyoto. 


Thies effects of the recent immigration 
legislation in the United States 
upon Christian work in Japan seems to 
me likely to be of two sorts,— 

_ First, among the less broad-minded and 
less discriminating there are and for a 
time probably will continue to be expres, 
sions of criticism and of anti-Christian 
sentiment which will turn some among 
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the less thoughtful away from organized 
Christianity at least. 

Secondly, among the more restrained 
and far-sighted classes there is a soberness 
and a charity which will seek peace and 
pursue it; which will lead to a re- 
appraisal of self and country ; and which 
will result in a more vital faith on the 
part of the membership of our churches, 
amore normal development of Christian 
life and character, and a more truly 
indigenous Christian Church. 


GEORGE M. ROWLAND. 
Congregational Missionary in Sapporo. 


HE injurious effects of this un- 
christian act of the American 
Congress upon Christian work in Japan, 
in general, and, in particular, upon the 
missionary work supported by American 
churches, are now too evident to leave 
any doubt on the question. 

Ever since the first treaty was signed 
between Japan and the United States of 
America, America has been regarded here 
as being governed in its international 
relationships by the Christian principles 
of humanity and justice as well as by its 
legitimate national interests. It has been 
claimed that American diplomacy is “ the 
Monroe Doctrine and Golden*Rule.” 
The general impression that America is 
the most friendly and sympathetic neigh- 
bour to Japan was immensely enhanced 
after the disastrous earthquake and fire in 
Tokyo last fall by the wonderful manifes- 
tation of spontayeous sympathy and 
speedy relief exténded by the American 
government arid people. But this dis- 
courteous and junchristian act of Congress 
has suddenly thanged the whole aspect. 

Perhaps this sudden change in the 
general attitude is inexplicable to those 
who are not familiar with the psychology 
of the Japanese people. If President 
Coolidge had only vetoed the bill, even 
though the Senate had later overridden it, 
Tam sure it would have made a tremend- 
ous difference in the MORAL effect of it on 
this side of the Pacific. Ourearnest hope 
and prayer was that President Coolidge 
might have wisdom to devise some plan 
of friendly ‘solution with honor on both 
sides, or, that failing, that he would veto 
the bill. But he finally signed the bill 
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and we have been most keenly disap- 
pointed. If he had vetoed the bill or had 
not signed it, the more thoughtful minds 
would have recognized the fact that, 
although Congress had made it a law, it 
really did not represent the best spirit and 
sentiments of the American people. And 
that would have gone a long way in 
counteracting the unfortunate reaction to 
the act in this country. It is only fair, 
however, to add that the reason why Pre- 
sident Coolidge signed the bill may have 
been that he might have a better chance 
later on to readjust matters, and, for the 
sake of this, he was willing to incur even 
temporary unpleasantness and ill feeling 
on the part of those both in Japan and 
America who had hoped that he might 
either veto the bill or return it un- 
signed. , 

The reason why the American MIs- 
SIONARY has become a particular object of 
criticism and antipathy in the estimation 
of the thoughtless public is the simple fact 
that he is understood to be a messenger of 
peace and good will, a preacher of righte- 
ousness and love and the essential equality 
and brotherhood of all mankind. But 
this act of his own Congress and the MAN- 
NER in which the law was enacted seem 
quite inconsistent and incongruous with. 
the principles which he stands for. We 
know well enough that the missionaries 
are not responsible for the laws which 
their Congress makes, but the man in the 
street does not discriminate and conse- 
quetly the missionary suffers. Until 
this law is repealed or some satisfactory 
treaty is made between the two countries, 
the American missionary will find himself 
in an embarrassing position when he 
opens his mouth in defense of humanity 
and justice or in condemnation of inter- 
national wrong or injustice. 

But the American missionaries are by 
no means the only group who suffer by 
this act of the American Congress ; all 
Japanese churches, schools, colleges and 
universities and other Christian organiza- 
tions and agencies financially supported by 
American churches or other bodies will 
more or less suffer. They are in danger 
of being misunderstood as American insti- 
tutions supported with the object of pro- 
moting American interests in Japan. 
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They are in danger of being branded as 
UN-Japanese and unpatriotic. 

There is another group of Japanese 
upon whom this act of the American 
Congress inflicts a severe blow. I refer 
to the small group of men like Viscounts 
Shibusawa and Kaneko and Baron Saka- 
tani, who are life-long friends of America 
and have done everything in their power 
to promote better understanding and 
friendship between the two countries. 
All their endeavors along this line in the 
past seem for the moment to have been 
rendered useless. Perhaps nobody can 


af 


realize how deeply disappointed and pos- 
sibly humiliated they are. 

The congressmen in Washington, when 
they passed the Selective Immigration 
Bill, in all probability, little dreamed that 
it was bound to produce such far-reach- 
ing, mischievous consequences. What is 
to be now devoutly hoped for is that Pre- 
sident Coolidge may in the near future 
adopt some measure that will remedy the 
great evil caused by this unwise and un- 
christian act of the American Congress. 

KAJINOSUKE IpuKA, 
Formerly President of Meiji Gakuin. 


American Board in Annual Session. 


HE annual meeting of the American 

Board Mission opened in Arima on 

the evening of June 4th. There were 

present during at least a part of the meet- 

ing fifty-six members of the mission, 
seventeen children and nineteen guests. 

At the first session were given the re- 
ports of officers and standing committees 
on their year’s work. Some of these 
reports were especially interesting, for 
instance that on the summer camp at 
Uradome, a comparatively new piece of 
work which is growing rapidly and arous- 
ing much enthusiasm. 

Thursday, the first complete day, was 
set apart for conference and prayer, based 
on a carefully planned program on the 
subject ‘The Challenge to Lengthen our 
Cords and Strengthen our Stakes’. An 
unexpected but most welcome introduc- 
tion to the exercises of the day came in the 
form of an address by Dr. Pratt of Wil- 
liams College on “ The Nature of Christi- 
anity.’ He told of the old controversy 
as to whether Christianity consists of the 
teachings of Christ or of teachings about 

Christ, showing how either view alone 
antagonizes the other, and how both 
together may result in failure unless ac- 
companied by a great stream of spiritual 
life. Though Christianity may change in 
some of its forms, its great foundation 
principles do not change. Christianity is 
the Spirit of Christ applying itself to the 


varying conditions of human life and 
human history. 

The subject of the day was then treated : 

I. In General: Our Attitude, Our 
Functions, Our Goal. 

II. In the Realm of Activity and 
Method. 

III. Inthe Realm of Thought. 

IV. Inthe Realm of Spiritual life. 

The second topic aroused considerable 
discussion, during which were mentioned 
several new plans of work which are being 
tried by members of the mission. Of 
these plans perhaps the use of the moving 
picture in evangelistic work is the newest. 

The thoughtful earnest spirit of the 
papers and discussions made the day a 
good preparation for the business sessions 
of the succeeding days. After supper a 
short vesper service of song and the 
annual meeting of the mission church 
fittingly closed the day. 

The usual method of carrying on the 
business of the mission meeting is to 
divide all the members present into four 
committees, to whom are assigned ques- 
tions relating respectively to the work, the 
personnel, the organization, and the fin- 
ances of the mission. The committees 
work so carefully and thoroughly that 
often little or no discussion is required be- 
fore voting on their conclusions when they 
are presented to the meeting. This year, 
of about seventy subjects assigned to 
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these four committees, only two or three 
had to be recommitted. 

The hour in which we listened to the 
reading of the annual report of the year’s 
work by its editor, and that in which we 
received the greetings of the Executive 
Committee of the Kumiai churches from 
their delegates, were especially interest- 
ing. Everything indicated the friendliest 
relations between us and these churches 
with which we co-operate. 

The usual social evening on Saturday 
included in its program a moving picture 
of the summer camp life at Uradome,—a 
work in which the mission takes increasing 
interest. 

The annual sermon Sunday morning by 
Rev. Darley Downs gave a powerful pre- 
sentation of the attitude of. Christ in 
regard to ..war and other unbrotherly 
actions, and a powerful plea that we 
should accept His position or admit that 
His principles will not work in modern 
life. The traditional fellowship of this 
mission meeting Sunday, including the 
Communion service and the Children’s 
Hour was no less inspiring than of old. 
The day closed with the report of Mr. and 
Mrs. Olds, our fraternal delegates to the 
North China Mission,—a report which 
showed better understanding and closer 
sympathy between Christians in China 
and Japan than has existed in some recent 
years. 
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It was inevitable that we should as a 
mission express ourselves in regard to the 
international problems agitating Japan at 
present. The following action was taken 
by the mission : 

“¢ Believing that the principles of Chris- 
tian brotherhood, as applied to matters of 
government, make imperative the equal 
recognition by the United States of all 
men according to their fitness, regardless 
of race, as eligible to citizenship, the 
Japan Mission of the American Board in 
its fifty-second annual meeting assembled, 
hereby records its sincere regret at the 
recent action of the United States Govern- 
ment in legislation on immigration em- 
bodying racial discrimination ; and pledges 
itself to work actively, as in the past, for 
the removal of all unjust discrimination, 
and in particular to work for that co-ope- 
ration in matters of mutual interest to 
America and Japan which is suitable as 
between two great and friendly powers. 
A committee of two shall be appointed to 
take necessary steps to make this resolu- 
tion effective.” 

The meeting closed Tuesday, the 1oth, 
at eleven o’clock, and we scattered in the 
spirit of the story of a man who came to 
the church door just as the service closed, 
and asked, “Is the meeting all done?” 

To which the reply was made, No, 
it is all said, it remains to be done.” 

—Susan A. SEARLE 


——+ PERSONALS «—— 


ARRIVALS 


Rey. Dr. S. J. Umbreit, Evangelical Church, 
Sept. 11. Tokyo. Family remains in America. 

Rev. Dr. and Mrs. A. Oltmans, and daughters 
Evelyn and Janet, Ref. Ch. in Amer. Oct. 6, Dr. 
and Mrs. Oltmans, Meiji Gakuin Tokyo. The 
Misses Oltmans, Kagoshima. 

Miss Elizabeth Shafer, sister of Rey. L. J. Shafer, 
Ref. Ch. in Amer. October, Nagasaki. 

Miss A. C. Williams, October, Poole Girls’ 
School, Osaka. 

Right Rev. Bishop Lea, October, Fukuoka. 

Miss Minnie K. Hessler, Free Methodist, Septem- 
ber, Kakogawa. 

Rey. Dr. and Mrs. B. F. Shively, United Bre- 
thren, Sept. 18, Kyoto. 

Miss Edith F. Sharpless, Sept. 16, Mito. 

Miss Hazel Harker, Music Teacher, Joshi Sei 
Gakuin, Tokyo Fu. 

Rey. and Mrs: W. J. Callahan, and Miss Mabel 
Whitehead, Oct. 10, Matsuyama and Oita res- 

. pectively. 

Rey. Dr. and Mrs. C. K. Lippard and daughters 
Lois and May, and Rey. and Mrs. D. G. M. Bach 
and children, Lutheran, Sept. 8, Ashiya and 
Shimonoseki respectively. 

Presbyterian North, Rev. and Mrs. L. C. Lake, 
Aug. 28, Sapporo; Miss Mary Ransom, Sept. 17, 
Wakayama; Rey. and Mrs. Merle Winn, Oct. 6, 
Kanazawa. 

Miss Maria J. Atkinson, Takamatsu. 

Rey. and Mrs. J. Woodrow Hasell, early Sept., 
Marugame. 

Misses Ruth Hilliard sister of Rey. Foster 

* Hilliard, McGregor, McLean, and Ede, Autumn, 
Teachers in Canadian Academy, Kobe. 

Rev. and Mrs. C. P. Holmes Canadian Meth., 
Sept. 3, Fukui. 

Rey. Dr. and Mrs. H. B. Benninghoff and family, 
August, Tokyo. 

Miss Layinia Mead, Sept., Bible Training School 
in Juso, Osaka. 

Mr. G. S. Phelps and Mr. S. Saito, Y.M.C.A., 
Oct. 6, Tokyo. 

New Y.M.C.A. Teachers, August, W. F. Topping 
son of Rev. and Mrs. H. Topping, Nagoya; K. C. 
Lawyer, Himeji; G. M. Sinclair, Hikone; and M. 
A. Treman, Kobe. 

New Misssonaries, Northern Presbyterian, Rey. 
David P. Martin, Language School Kobe; Miss 
Elizabeth Gillian, Buiko Jo Gakuin, Shimonoseki. 

New Missionary, Southern Presbyterian, Miss 
Mary Fraser Martin, Language School, Kobe. 

Rey. Dr. L.S. G. Miller and family, Lutheran, 
January, Kumamoto. 

New Missionaries, Japan Evangelistic Band, Miss 
M. Barky, Dec. 14, Language School, Kobe; and 
Cap’t Garrard, Dec. 31, Language School, Kobe. 

Mr. and Mrs. Paget Wilkes, Japan Evangelistic 
Band, Dec. 13. 

Mr. and Mrs. A. L. Dyer and two daughters, 
Japan Evangelistic Band, Dec. 13, Kobe. 

Miss Hazel Verry, Y.W.C.A., April 2, Yokohama. 

Rey. D. C. Ruigh, Ref. Ch. Amer., April 17, 
Steele Academy, Nagasaki. Mus. Ruigh will pro- 
bably return in Sept. 

Miss Margaret Daniel, Tokyo. 

Miss Elma K. Thays, Ass’t Sec’y Baptist Mission. 

Rey. and Mrs. C. Harold Ross, Baptist, Sendai. 


Rey. and Mrs. Douglas Haring, Baptist, April 18. 

Rey. and Mrs. K. E. Salonen and four children, 
Luth. Cl. of Finland, Noy. 3, Ikebukuro, Tokyo. 

Rey. and Mrs. Howard D. Hanniford, Presby- 
terian, March 21, Meiji Gakuin, Tokyo. 

Rey. Dr. A. D. Berry, Methodist, August, Aoyama 
Gakuin, Tokyo. 

Miss Lena Gilbert, new Missionary, Yotsuya 
Mission, Tokyo. 


DEPARTURES 
ay and Mrs. J. EH. Cousar, Oct. 4, Bishopyville, 


Rey. and Mrs. C. D. Fulton, Oct. 11, Spartanburg, 
§.C. Because of illness of Mrs. F’s mother. 

Mrs. James Cuthbertson, Oct. 11, Canada. 

Rey. and Mrs. C. E. Norman, Lutheran, Sept. 22, 
Concord, N.C. - Because of illness of Mrs. Norman. 

Miss Ruby VanHooser because of ill health, 
accompanied by Miss Jean Callahan, Oct. 15. 

Rey. W. C. Hoekje and family, and Miss H. M. 
Lansing, Oct. 18. 

Mr. and Mrs. Stier, Y.M.C.A. and Mrs. Weaver, 
Oct. 

The Misses Miriam and Theodosia Phelps, Oct., 
Pasadena, Cal. 

Miss Lawrence, C.M.S., Sept. 25. 

Mr. and Mrs. R. H. Stanley, Chinese Y.M.C.A. 
Oct. 6, for Shanghai. Will not return to Japan. 

Rey. and Mrs. P. W. W. Zieman, Tokyo Union 
Church, Noy. 3. 

Mr. H. E. Coleman, Japan §.S. Association, Oct. 
17. Mrs. Coleman and son, left Sept. 30 for 
Europe. 

Rey. C. W. Iglehart and family, Sept., Dobbs 
Ferry, New York. 

Miss Anna Sprowles, Sept. 

Miss Edith Hagin, March 30. 

Miss A. M. Fleming, 25 HK. 22nd St., New York. 

Rey. and Mrs. H. V. E. Stegemann, April 12, 
Holland, Mich. : 

Miss Elizabeth Lee, Feb. 23, California. g 
Misses Vera Fehr, Elizabeth Kilburn, Bernice 
Bassett, Leonora Seeds, and Barbara Baily, Me- 

thodist. 

Miss Martha Stacy, Christian Ch., March 22. 

Mr. Gerald McCord, son of the late E. K. 
McCord, March 22. 

Rey. Dr. and Mr. C. B. Tenny and Rey. Dr. and 
Mrs. Wm. Axling, Baptists, May. 

Rey. and Mrs. R. Lindgren, Luth. Ch. of Finland, 
April 6. i 

Msr. T. M. MacNair and Miss Annie B. West, 
after forty years mission service in the Presbyterian 
Ch., in Tokyo, February, to retire and remain in 
US.A. 

Mr. Dennis Brane, United Brethren, March, via. 
Suez, to enter Harvard Univ. 

Miss Lena Gilbert, Yotsuya Mission, May. 


MARRIAGES 


Miss Amy Jean Robinson and Mr. Hubert Cecil 
Sarvis of Osaka, March 25, at Tennoji Christian 


. Church, Rey. Thomas A. Young of Tokyo ofticiating. 


Miss Ruth Trimble, Northern Presbyterian 
Mission, and Mr. Lewis Musser of Westinghouse 
Electric Co., Aug. 16, at Yokohama. Will reside 
in Tokyo. 
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Miss Estelle McAlpine, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
R. EB. McAlpine, August 31, at Karuizawa. Are 
now engaged in Sou. Presbyterian Mission work. in 
China. 
Miss Mary F. Lediard Christian Ch. and Mr. R. 
A. Doan of Akxon, Ohio, Sept. 15, in Kohe. 


ENGAGEMENTS 


Gertrude, daughter of Rev. and Mrs. Leigh 
Layman, to Mr. Robert Franklin Brains of Tulsa, 
Okla. 

Miss Elith Lamb, Japan Evangelistic Band to 
Mr. Burnham Braithwaite of the Friends Mission. 


GENERAL 


Rey. Dr. Albertus Pieters is now Bible Instructor 
at Hope College, Holland, Mich. The da vughters 
' Dorothy and Elizabeth have much improved in 
healtb. 

During the first few days in April Rev. A. H. 
Mellen, Sec. Amer. Bible Society in Mexico, on his 
way through the Orient for study of methods of 
Bible work, visited with Rey. K. E. Aurell of the 
Amer. Bible Society in Tokyo. Rey. Mellen left for 
Peking, via. Korea, April 10. 

The Y.W.C.A. has just sent two women to the 
US.A. to represent them at the following con- 
ferences: Biennial convention of the Y.W.C.A. of 
U.S. in New York, April 29 to May 6; World’s 
Y.W.C.A. Conference in Washigton, April 19 to 
May 20, Miss Hasegawa will also attend the 
meeting of the Women’s League of Peace and 
Freedom, in Washington, and the World’s Student 
Christian Federation in England. 

Rey. L. J. Shafer is now living at No. 2, Meiji 
Gakuin, Tokyo and is relieving Dr. A. Oltmans as 
acting principal of Ferris Seminary, Yokohama. 
This being a temporary arrangement, Mrs. Shafer 
and children are remaining in Nagasaki for the 
present. 

The Misses Noordhoff and Eringa have removed 
from Tokyo to 40 Nakamuracho, Yokohama, where 
they are teaching in Ferris Seminary. 

Miss Harriet Howey of Kwassui Jo Gakko, 
Nagasaki is acting as principal of Fukuoka Jo 
Gakko during the absence of Miss Elizabeth Lee. 

Miss Helen Couch, Meth. Episc., who has been in 
Fukuoka Jo Gakko since her return in Sept., is now 
in Kwassui Jo Gakko, Nagasaki. 

Dr. J. H. Franklin, Sec. Amer. Baptist For. Miss. 
Society, arrived in Japan at the end of February, 
and has been spending some time in the Philippines 
and South China, He, together with Miss Prescott 
and Mrs. Goodman of the Women’s Board, ure 
giving special service on reconstruction in Japan. 

The Hon. Corwin 8. Shank of Seattle, Pres. of 
the Northern Baptist Convention, recently spent 
zbout a month in Japan’as a friendly ambassJor, 
bearing messages of sympathy to the Japanese 
people for the loss sustained in the Sept. earthquake 
an fire, 

Rey. A. Karen and family, Lutheran Ch. of 
Finland, moved from Tokyo to Kami Suwa, 
Nagano Ken, April Ist. 

Rey. T. Minkinen and daughter, Lutheran Ch. of 
Finland, moved from Tokyo to Lida, Nagano Ken, 
Nov. 15. 

Rey. and Mrs. Edward M. Clark, Presbyterian, 
hhaye been transferred from Yamaguchi to Osaka 
where Mr. Clark will be engaged in evangelistic 
work and teaching in the Osaka Evangelists’ 
‘Training School, Shingakuin. 
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Mrs. H., M. Landis has returned from visiting 
her daughter, Mrs. M. P. Walker, of St. John’s 
University, Shanghai, and is now teaching German 
in Meiji Gakuin, and French in the American 
School. 

Rey. Kiyoshi Yabe, pastor of Zeze and Otsu’ 
United Brethren Churches, Rey. Imamura of the 
Japan Sunday School Association, and Rev. 
Iwamura of the Reinanzaka Congregational Church, 
haye left to attend the World’s Sunday School 
Conyention in Glasgow, Scotland. 

Rey. and Mrs. W. H. Elwin who had worked for 
many years in connection with the C.M.S. Chinese 
students Mission in Tokyo have retired. 

Rey. and Mrs. W. P. Buncombe, after thirty-five 
years service have retired from the C.M.S. They, 
continue their interest in the work and still reside 
at 7 Sasugayacho, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Mr. Wm. H. Parkhill has been secured by the 
Y.M.C.A. to assist in physical work in Nagoya 
Schools, and in the Y.M.C.A. 


BIRTHS 


To Rey. and Mrs. Walter Coates of the Formosan 
Mission of the Cana:lian Presbyterian Church, a 
daughter, on Aug. 28th. . 

To Mr. and Mrs.. J. Howard Covell, a daughter,: 
Margaret Faith, on Oct. 7th at Karuizawa. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Leeds Gulick at Karuizawa, a 
son, Merle Gulick, on Sept. 5th. 

To Rey. and Mrs. J. W. Hassell of Marugame, a 
son, on Oct. 29th. 

To Rey. and Mrs. Louis Gray of Kumamoto at 
Karuizawa, a daughter, Martha Jane, on September 
26th. 

To Rey. and Mrs. F. Hilliard of Kanazawa a son. 

To Rey. and Mrs. W. A. Ihde of Sapporo, a son 
William MacCagne, on Sept. 29th. 

To Mr. and Mrs. H. W. Johns of Tokyo a 
daughter, Rosemary, on Aug. 4th. 

To Rey. and Mrs. Paul 8. Mayer at Karuizawa a 
daughter, Florence Emily, on September 26th. 

To Rey. and Mrs. R. €. Smith at Karuizawa a 
son, Roscoe C. Jr. on July 24th. 

To Rey. and Mrs. A. J. Stirewalt at pone ee a 
daughter, Alice Wilburn, on July 21st. ? 

To Rey. and Mrs. A. VanBronkhorst in Michigan 
a son, Alan. » 


To Rey. and Mrs. H. C. Whitener a daughter in 
the latter part of August. 

To Rey. and Mrs. N. F. Williamson at Karui- 
zawa, a son, Norman F. Jr., on August 4th. 

To Rey. and Mrs. Jesse BR. Wilson at Karuizawa 
a son, George Mickle, on July 30th. 

To Rey. and Mrs. R. §. Spencer of Fukuoka, a 
daughter. : 

To Mr. and Mrs. J. V. Martin of Tokyo a son, 
Harris Inwood, on Sept. 3rd. 

To Rev. and Mrs. J. B. Hunter, Osaka, April 5, a 
son, John Cleary. 

To Rey. and Mrs. K. C. Hendricks, Tokyo, 
March 1, a son, Paul Lauman. 

To Rey. ani Mrs. Ira D. Crewdson, Osaka, Jan, 
29, a son, Glenn William. 

To Rey. and Mrs. Gordon C. Chapman, Presby- 
terian, Tozukayama, Osaks Fu, Feb. 18, a daughter, 
Mary Katharine. ' 

To Rey. and Mrs. A. H. Sholty, United Brethren, 
Tokyo, April 14, a daughter, Sylvia Jean. 

To Rey. and Mrs. Shacklock, Meth. Epise. bs 
Hirosaki, « daughter, Jean Francis. 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


R. C. Armstrong is the foreign secretary 
of the National Christian Council. 
~ Wm. H. Erskine is the author of valua- 
ble articles on the Christianization of social 
customs in Japan. 

T. A. Young is the president of the 
Federation of Christian Missions in Japan. 

A. Oltmans during a recent furlough 
was elected Moderator of the Reformed 
Church in America. 

Mrs. J. H. Scott is the wife of a Baptist 
missionary in Osaka. She has done a 
remarkable work along the lines suggested 
in her paper. 

Having devoted several’ years to Semitic, 
theological and philosophical studies in 
America and Germany, Wm: L. Pearson 
received the Doctors Degree from the 
University of Leipzig. His Doctor’s dis- 
sertation on THE PROPHECY. OF 
JOEL, published at that time, won him 
high standing among the then younger 
Biblical and Critical Scholars. Since then 
Dr. Pearson’s chief attention has been 
given to Biblical and theological instruction 
in the Society of Friends, in Penn College, 
Jowa, and Friends University, Kansas. 
His thoroly catholic spirit and his evan- 
gelical, aggressively evangelistic interests 
_ attfacted students of many Christian deno- 
minations. Much attention has been given 
to constructive work in Friendly forms of 
faith and church government. He holds 
that spirituality and intellectuality are or- 
dained for each other, but spirituality must 
lead. Further reference may be made to 
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In accordance with the action of the 
Executive Committee of the Federation of 
Christian Missions, there will be no Evan- 
gelist for August and September. The 
next number will appear in October. By 
this new arrangement it will be possible to 
issue the Evangelist at the beginning of the 
month 
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Editorial Comment 


THE NATION-WIDE. EVANGELISTIC 
CAMPAIGN. 


a" the June number of the Evangelist, 
Dr. Armstrong, the foreign secretary 
of the National Christian Council, out- 
lined the plans for the nation-wide evange- 
listic campaign which is to begin in the 
fall and extend for a year or more. 
There are three factors which seem to 
indicate that the time is ripe for sucha 
campaign. In the first place Japan is 
still in the reactionary period, following the 
great war. Her rapidly acquired wealth 
has largely disappeared. ‘Timesare hard ; 
prices high and work scarce. Agrarian 
and labor circles are seething with dis- 
content. Even before the great disaster 
of September Ist, earnest people every- 
where were turning to the Bible for 
strength and consolation.. A second fact- 
or in the situation is the terrible disaster 
of last year. Two of Japan’s great cities 
were destroyed ; thousands of people lost 
their lives; and countless wealth disap- 
peared within the space of a few hours. 
But in the hour of Japan’s supreme need, 
the Christian nations of the West came to 
her relief and gave of their sympathy, 
goods and wealth without stint. Such 
generous aid could have but one effect. 
The hearts of the people of Japan were 
more widely opened than ever before to 
the Christian message. It is no exagge- 
ration to say that never before in the his- 
tory of Christianity in Japan have the 
people been so kindly disposed towards 
the Christian religion. One more factor 
must also be remembered. It is now 
nearly ten years since the close of the 
_ three years’ evangelistic campaign. Since 
that time there has been no great inga- 


thering, although much seed has been 
sown. Whenever special efforts have 
been put forth by men like Kanamori, 
Kimura and Kagawa the response has 
been such as to justify the hope that in 
coming campaign also many will be led to 
enter the Kingdom. 

We congratulate the Council upon its 
courage to proceed with its plans for the 
great Campaign in the very face of all the 
excitement caused by the passage of the 
exclusion clause in the Immigration Bill. 
Now that the Church in Japan has suc- 
cessfully passed the crisis, the need seems 
all the greater for an adequate statement 
of the Christian message to the people at 
large. 

The missionary’s part in the campaign 
will be a threefold one—preaching, giving 
and praying, especially the last. The 
Program Committee of the Federation of 
Christian Missions is making arrangements 
for special presentation of the Evan¢elis- 
tic Campaign on Monday night of the 
annual conference. It might be well to 
atrange for similar meetings at Nojiri, 
Takayama, Gotemba and wlierever mis- 
sionaries assemble in considerable num- 
bers. Prayer groups should be formed 
in all of these places, so that through 
prayer we may place ourselves in such a 
position that God can work out through 
us into the lives of men and women. 


THE FEDERATION AND THE CHRISTIAN 
COUNCIL. 


FHNHE outstanding question before the 
ce annual conference of the Federa- 
tion of Christian Mission this year will be 
the relation of the Federation to the 
newly organized National Christian Coun- 
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cil. Up to the time of the organization 
of the Council, two bodies, the Federation 
of Churches and the Federation of 
of Christian Missions, occupied the 
field. They were independent of each 
other, but maintained friendly relations by 
the usual custom of sending fraternal dele- 
gates to the annual meeting of each body. 
Year by year, however, there was a grow- 
ing consciousness in both bodies of the 
need of getting together, of facing the 
common task with a united front. At 
first the experiment of joint committees 
was tried, but without much success. It 
became more and more evident that only 
a united body could adequately meet the 
needs of the situation. The result was 
the National Christian Council, organized 
late last year. The Federation of 
Churches at once dissolved and turned 
over its activities to the Council. 

The Federation of Christian Missions 
will meet for the first time, since the 
organization of the Council, in the begin- 
ning of August. In general the policy of 
the Federation towards the Council has 
been determined, inasmuch as the great 
majority of missions composing the Fede- 
ration have voted to enter the Council, 
but the Federation this summer will face 
two very definite problems: how many 
of the activities of the Federation should 
be turned over to the Council now and if 
most of the activities are so turned over, 
should the Federation continue to 
exist ? 

In regard to the first it would seem to 
be a guiding principle that all such activi- 
ties which can be adequately handled by 
the Council should unhesitatingly be 
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turned over to that body. A number of 
committees are recommending that their 
work be allotted to the Council. The 
Executive has appointed a special commit- 
tee to study this problem in consultation 
with the officers of the Council and the 
findings of the committee will be incor- 
porated into the recommendations of the 
Executive. No mere sentiment should 
hastily urge us to turn over work, neither 
should mere sentiment restrain us from 
turning over any activity of the Federation: 
which the Council is capable of under- 
taking at this time. 

Provided the majority of the activities 
of the Federation are turned over to the 
Council, should the Federation continue 
to exist? We think it should, for the 
time being at least. Those who have 
been privileged to attend the annual con- 
ferences of the Federation for the last 
four or five years will have been impress- 
ed by the gradual shifting of emphasis 
from the mere business end of the con- 
ference to its educational program. While 
the business of the conference can hardly 
secure the attendance of all the delegates, 
the educational program in the morning 
easily fills the spacious auditorium at 
Karuizawa. Here is a feature of the 
Federation which has been gaining in im~ 
portance from year to year and which 
many missionaries would greatly regret to- 
see discontinued. It hardly seems proba- 
ble that the Council will be in a position 
in the near future to provide this feature 
of the activities of the Federation and 
until it can adequately do so, the Federa- 
tion still has a place in the Christian. 
movement in Japan. 
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Modern Revivals of Ancient Religions in Japan 


By Rosert CorNELL ARMSTRONG 


|e ancient times Japan had three religi- 
ous systems, Confucianism, Shinto, 
and Buddhism. Corfucianism, though re- 
ligious, was not regarded as a religion ; it 
was “the Way for governing the country.” 
Since the beginning of Meiji era the in- 
fluence of Confucianism has been indirect 
and comparatively weak. Recently in 
the course of a conversation about the 
confused condition of modern society, an 
old Confucian scholar said: “If we were 
to attempt to correct the abuses of society 
by teaching music and propriety, people 
would laugh at us; and yet that is what 
society needs. But even Confucius re- 
cognized that without benevolence and 
virtue, music and propriety are vain.” 
Dr. Tetsujiro Inoue gives four reasons 
why many desire a revival of Confuci- 
anism. 1. Those who studied Confuci- 
anism in boyhood wish to return to it, 
just as a man who has been long absent 
from home desires to return. 2. There 
isa great deal of dissatisfaction with the 
Imperial Rescript on education as a basis 
‘of ethical teaching. Many people desire 
a wider basis and think that Confucianism 
could supply this demand without contra- 
dicting the ideals of the Rescript. 3. 
Others encourage a revival of Confucia- 
nism in order to lead young men to study 
the classics. 4. Others who have no 
faith in any religion, or who have lost 
their faith in either Buddhism or Christi- 
anity, take refuge in Confucianism ; even 
some who were Christian ministers are 
now advocating a revival of Confucianism. 

In this connection it is important to 
notice that the government has subsidized 
a society of research to cultivate and 
strengthen the interest in eastern culture. 
The society is known as “The Great 
Eastern Culture Society ” (Dai-To-Bun- 
kwa-Kyokai). A sum of ¥150,000 has 
been set aside for this purpose, and a 
monthly magazine is being - published. 
During the year a Chinese scholar in 
addressing the Pan-Pacific Club reminded 
us of the great tendency in western civili- 
zation to lay stress on materialism, and 


the necessity of returning to Mencius for 
spiritual inspiration and instruction. Men- 
cius called the man who rose early and 
“ gave himself earnestly to the practice of 
what is GooD” a disciple of the ancient 
sage-king but the man who rose early 
and ‘‘ gave himself earnestly to the pur- 
suit of GAIN” is the follower of one of the 
famous robbers of China. 

This revival of interest in the classics is 
a good thing and should be encouraged 
but it is probably impossible for a revival 
of Confucianism to be anything more 
than a cultural study among scholars 
even though for political and educational 
reasons the movement in that direction 
may be very greatly desired, The situa- 
tion with Buddhism, which was cherished 
because it gave ** peace to the people” 
not only in times of bereavement and sor- 
row but also after death ; and with Shinto 
which, until recently was described as 
“the Way for opening up the country,” 
is very different. In the Nihon Univer- 
sity there is an attempt at the present 
time to form an alliance (Sankyo Rem- 
mei) between these two ancient religions 
and Christianity. The movement is scar- 
cely worthy of notice and yet no doubt it 
represents the hope of a great many 
Japanese people especially among the 
scholars. Before such an alliance, both 
Shinte and Buddhism will have to produce 
more than one Hercules to clean up their 
Augean Stables. No mechanical in- 
sincere or artificial alliance of these three 
teachings is possible or wise. Within each 
religion there have been tendencies and 
processes of development which find their 
true fulfilment in Christianity but unless 
an alliance is based upon truth it will not 
be permanent. 

A good illustration of this fact is given 
in Japanese History. When Buddhism 
was first introduced into Japan it was bit- 
terly opposed by the conservative. By 
the end of seventy years there were forty- 
six temples and thirteen hundred priests 
from Korea, China and Japan ; the people 
did not know which religion was stronger. 
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Gyoki a saintly priest invented a theory 
that the two religions were identical. 
Before building the great image and tem- 
ple at Nara he visited the Imperial Shrine 
at Ise to secure permission. On the 
seventh day the door of the sanctuary 
opened of itself and a great voice said 
“The true form of Buddhism is the sun 
which shines to clear away the long night 
of birth and death ; it is the moon which 
melts away the dark clouds of human 
passion; your great request is an un- 
usual opportunity for me; it is as if the 
ship for which I had been waiting, had 
returned.” This was reported to the Em- 
peror Shomu whose dream confirmed it. 
The eighty thousand gods of Shinto were 
identified with the eighty thousand Bud- 
dhas. About a century later this mecha- 
nical attempt was perfected by two great 
priests. 

Dengyo Daishi (767-822) established 
Tendai in Mt. Hiei. He invented a story 
of three lights which upon investigation 
represented’ Shakamuni, Yakushi, and 
Amida, who told him “ Add one cross line 
to three upright lines; then add to three 
cross lines one upright line.’ The lights 
vanished, Dengyo named the three Bud- 
dhas, ‘‘ Mountain Kinzs,” relating them to 
Mt. Tendai in China, to Shinto and to the 
three truths of Tendai doctrine. This 
proved the identity of gods and Buddha 
and the gods were represented even by the 
Nichiren sect as protecting the sacred scrip- 
ture day and night. A later significant tra- 
dition describes three “‘ Mountain Kings ” 
coming to Kamakura to protect the great 
Keformer, Nichiren, during persecution. 

Kobo Daishi (774-835), invented the 
“ Ryobu Shindo ” theory which identified 
the female “Womb Store World” 
(Taizoka) with Amaterasu-O-Mikami of 
of the inner shrine at Ise ; the male “ Dia- 
mond World” (Xongo Kai) with Kuni- 
toko-tachi-no-kami (another name for 
Ame-no-minaka-nushi-no-kami). These 
are two sides (Ryobu) of one Budd- 
hist reality. This was the deepest plan 
of the three but it was not sincere. Mo- 
toori Norinaga said; “ Why do we say 
Kuni no Tokotachi is in the outer court ? 
Who has said such an irrelavent thing ? 
The god of the outer court is the female 
attendant of Amaterasu-O-Mikami.” 
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Kobo also said: “ We say Dai Nippon 
(Great Sun Origin) because Japan is Dai 
Nichi no Hongoku (The Original land of 
the Great Sun). From this time it be- 
came popular to build Shrines like tem- 
ples and to unite the gods and Buddhas. 
It seemed as if this theory had established 
Buddhism forever. Unfortunately the 
whole basis of the theory was device and 
superstition, and in the Tokugawa age one 
thousand years afterwards, when pure 
Shinto scholars investigated the facts, the 
the truth came to light. 

This mechanical attempt while ap- 
parently giving Buddhism an advantage 
really reacted against Buddhism. Es- 
pecially during the Tokugawa age, Budd- 
hism suffered from government protec- 
tion. To guard against the evil sect, 
Christianity, every family was required to 
register in a Buddhist temple. As a 
result of this monopoly of religious toler- 
ance Buddhism degenerated in quality. 
The priests became luxury loving and 
often debauched; many entered the 
priesthood for purely economic reasons 
in time of famine. To correct the abuses 
thus arising many curious government 
edicts were issued. 

At the time of the Meiji Revolution 
(1868 A.D.) about one thousand years 
after this mechanical and clever attempt 
to absorb Shinto, Buddhist idols were 
thrown out of the shrines, Buddhist hang- 
ings were torn from the walls; and all 
traces of Buddhism were removed from 
the national sacred shrines. Indian Pes- 
simism was rejected, the national spirit 
was restored; the Imperial line re- 
instated ; Shinto became once more free, 
the national cult ; the country was opened 
up and spiritual and eventually religious 
freedom was granted by the constitution. 
In Japanese history the truth being known, 
the people became free. The words of 
Jecus “ The truth shall make you free” 
may well be called the “ Charter of True 
Freedom.” Jesus has been called “A 
Liberator,’ his followers too are begin- 
ning to grasp the meaning of freedom 
based upon Truth; a freedom from, 
device, falsehood, superstition, selfishness 
and sin. The truth will out; the indivi- 
dual, the nation or the cause that garbles. 
the truth-shall perish : 
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“Truth, crushed to earth, shall rise again— 
The Eternal years of God are hers, 
But error, wounded, writhes in pain, 
And dies among her worshippers. 
(William Cullen Bryant). 


This persecution of Buddhism did not 
continue long, for in 1872 Buddhism was 
restored to favour ; posthumous honors 
were conferred upon the great Buddhist 
priests of history. _ Special laws and regu- 
lations were made to rectify abuses; the 
standard for the priesthood was raised and 
the whole system was put in order, 
Educational work was encouraged. Even 
in the Imperial court the late Empress 
was devoted to Buddhism and had her 
private chapel within the precincts of the 
palace. The old custom of sanctifying 
raw silk by prayers and incantations was 
continued ; and the sacred silk was used 
as a protective lining in the garments of 
of the imperial family. 

Distinguished Buddhist priests who 
went abroad for study quickly discovered 
the weakness of historic Christian theology 
and so-called Christian civilization and ai 
the same time received a flood of light 
from modern science and_ Christianity 
which has led to some important attempt 
to revive the influence of Buddhism. The 
result was a revival of Buddhism along 
several lines. Dr. Enryo Inoue, a promi- 
nent progressive scholar, the champion of 
“ Vital Buddhism,” endeavored to unite 
Buddhism and modern science. Trans- 
migration was lined up beside evolution ; 
Buddhism was identified with Kantian 
and Hegelian philosophy ; and it was 
claimed that Buddhism had the last word 
in philosophy. Another group of “ New 
Buddhists” frankly acknowledging the 
strong points of Christianity discovered in 
Buddhism nearly everything that is best 
in Christianity; and adopted modern 
methods of religious education. The 
Buddhist Sutras were bound into a con- 
venient form resembling the Christian 
Bible ; Christian hymns were adapted to 
the praises of Buddha; temples were 
modernised and organs introduced ; Sun- 
day schools, Summer schools, Young 
Men’s Buddhist Associations, the Budd- 
hist Salvation Army, and Buddhist Ladies’ 
Clubs were organized. Buddhists of vari- 


ous sects cooperated in educational work. 
It is even proposed to found a union 
Buddhist university of the grade of the 
Tokyo Imperial University. The educa- 
tional standards of Buddhist priests have 
been raised. Among the priests. are 
many highly educated men. Of these one 
of the most interesting personalities is an 
Oxford graduate, a man of strong charac- 
ter and high scholarship. 

Even Buddhist idols are interpreted in 
a modern way, resembling the reverence 
paid to the saints in the Roman Catholic 
church. The following quotation about 
the Goddess of Mercy (Kwannon) will 
illustrate this: ‘ The principle affairs of 
the Kwannon Hall are the daily and 
monthly services and prayers, which are 
all undertaken from our heartfelt desires 
to realize in ourselves the love and truth 
of Kwannon ; for when this is manifested 
in all its purity and sincerity the world 
in which we live will be the kingdom of 
the Bodhisattva or saint Kwannon. 
Japanese Buddhists all pray for this 
kingdom to come, not. only to this 
country of ours, but to the entire world 
where no petty quarrels, whether po- 
litical or racial, or social or religious, 
ought to reign under any pretext what- 
eVveke 

“At the Hall for the Young Men’s 
Association sermons and lectures are 
delivered several times a month, while at 
the dispensary—-—over 150 patients are 
daily treated free. The attending physi- 
cians are the priests .... the liberary 
contains more than ten thousand books 
relating to Buddhism. We have also a 
Sunday School here, organized by the 
priests and monks of these temples. 
There are about fifty young men who are 
receiving secondary and college educa- 
tion.” eines the earthquake ‘there has 
been a popular revival of interest in this 
goddess and inher temple of Asakusa, 
Tokyo, because they both withstood the 
earthquake and the fire. The park pro- 
tected them but devotees say that the 
trees dropped moisture to protect them 
from harm. The amount of money re- 
ceived from worshippers daily, has greatly 
increased as a result of these popular 
superstitions. 

Since 1916 the celebration of Gautama’s 
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birthday has been transformed into a 
“Flower Festival.’ On that day Buddhist 
students from the five colleges, carry on 
an evangelistic campaign, preaching the 
gospel of Buddha ; students from their 
girls’ schools collect funds for their 
charity hospitals, tagging the contributors 
with flowers. The modern revival of 
Buddhism has-been characterized by an 
awakening interest in social service. Ac- 
cording to government statistics for 1919, 
they are supporting over three hundred 
different institutions for social welfare 
work. In addition to these they are help- 
ing ex-convicts and prisoners. In nearly 
all prisons the Buddhists have chaplains 
and chapels. The most prominent and 
aggressive social movement was that 
carried on by the Nichiren Sect, which 
was impelled by ultra-nationalism, made 
possible at the time of the world war. 
This Movement has already been largely 
superceded by cosmopolitan ideals and 
and inter-nationalism which are flooding 
Japan. 

Dr. Anesaki speaking of these Buddhist 
revivals says ; “ Buddhism as a body. . . 
is hoplessly degenerate . . Yet its spiri- 
tual foundation is not without signs of a 
new outburst of geyser-like revival. In 
the course of the past two or three 
decades several Buddhist revivals have 
appeared one after another and passed 
away, but have left some impressions. 
At present one of the most conspicuous 
features in the life of Buddhism is the 
rising interest in Shinran, the pietist re- 
former of the 13th century.” Two 
awakenings of an eclectic nature have 
taken place and for a time had considera- 
ble influence on the masses. The one 
headed by Tenko Nishida, whose resi- 
dence was known as the One Right Gar- 
den ” (Ittoen), largely depended upon his 
book and a morbid form of mysticism. 
He appeared to be proud of the extreme 
humility which he professed, frequently 
attracting public attention to himself by 
offering to clean out toilets, sometimes 
even when there was no real occasion for 
such an offer. But Mr. Nishida’s influ- 
ence waned, probably because his religion 
was a device, or because he lacked the 
true spirit of poverty in which St. Francis, 
whom he tried to imitate, possessed sin- 
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cerity and conviction. The other move- 
ment centered around the book “ The 
Priest and His Disciples” by Mr. Hyakuzo 
Kurata. It had considerable influence 
because of its combined Christian and 
Buddhist ideas. It can scarcely be des- 
‘cribed as a revival of true religion because 
it failed to present a revival of ethical 
ideals and social reform. Both of these 
recent influences are valuable because 
they reveal the hunger of the masses for 
religious inspiration. 

Modern revivals within Buddhism do 
not seem to come from the depth like a 
geyser or an artesian well; they seem 
more like the overflowing surface-well 
produced in the rainy season. They are 
largely worked up by some literary genius, 
or to celebrate some anniversary. In the 
case of the Nichiren revival, and of that in 
the Pure-Land-Sects this was true: when 
the celebration was over the revival 
quickly disappeared and was forgotten. 
A real modern revival of religion must be 
ethical and social as well as religious, 
transforming the life, custom, and conduct 
of individuals and of society alike. The 
revival of the 18th century in England is 
described by the historian Green as fol- 
lows, “The great revival reformed our 
persons, abolished our slave trade, taught 
clemency to our penal laws, and gave the 
first impulse to popular education.” Ifa 
modern revival of religion in Japan is not 
merely on the surface, it will awaken the 
pure spiritual power of religious emotion, 
touch the deep elemental force in the 
individual and society, and produce a. 
reform ethical and social. The result 
would be a fundamental change in the 
attitude of the religious leaders toward 
their work and mission to Japan. 

The revival of pure Shinto began 
during the Tokugawa age as a protest 
against Chinese civilization which was 
being overemphasized, After the fall 
of the Shogunate in 1868 Shinto was 
established asa state religion. In 1882, 
in preparation for the granting of the 
constitution, a distinction was made be- 
tween Shinto shrines and Shinto preach- 
ing places: and between Shinto as a 
national institution, and asa religion. In 
1884 the separation was made, but it was 
not until 1889 that the priests of Ise 
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announced that Shinto was not a religion 
but a convenient means of keeping one 
generation in touch with another. At 
their own request they were granted the 
privilege of giving up their religious 
standing and being recognized as the 
embodiment of the national life. The 
following year the national shrines were 
largely separated frotn the religious sects 
of Shinto. This legal status was more in 
keeping with the progressive spirit of the 
Emperor Meiji’s coronation vows, and 
with the freedom of religious faith and 
practise granted by the emperor himself 
in the constitution. 

Conditions in modern Japan in regard 
to Shinto and the worship of the gods 
resemble those described by Cicero in a 
discussion “On The nature of The 
Gods, Divination, Fate and The Com- 
monwealth.” The illegal attempts of the 
government to promote the worship of 
the gods is prompted by patriotic conside- 
rations, not unlike those described in J. 
S. MiLv’s criticism of Marcus Aurelius in 
his essay on liberty: “Placed at the 
summit of all previous attainments of 
humanity with an open, unfettered in- 
tellect, and a character which led him of 
himself to embody in his moral writings 
the Christian ideal, he yet failed to see 
that Christianity was to be a good and 
not an evil to the world... . Existing 
society he knew to be in a deplorable 
state, but such as it was, he saw, or 
thought he saw, that it was held together 
and prevented from being worse by belief 
and reverence of the received divinities.” 
These are the motives which have prompt- 
ed all the modefn attempts of the govern- 
ment to revive primitive forms of shrine 
worship. No doubt the causes for the 
anxiety of modern Japanese statesmen 
are real; they have had a difficult 
problem to solve ; yet one wonders at the 
naive attempts they have so persistently 
made to meet inevitable modern condi- 
tions of society by an insincere appeal to 
religious device rather than to religious 
conviction and truth. No wonder so 
many Japanese students claim to have no 
religion. . 

Apart from these official attempts to 
encourage primitive worship of the gods, 
the revival of Shinto religious sects is 
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equally interesting and significant. These 
modern sects are very much alike. Some 


of the best elements in their doctrinal 
statements are derived from Confucianisn1, 
Buddhism and Christianity. Their usual 
form of worship resembles popular Budd- 
hism. In the Golden Glow Teaching 
(Konkokyo) they repeat their scripture, 
beating time with a bell. In Misogi sect 
they have a phrase: “ Exalted gods 
willingly grant my request,” which has 
mystical power and is repeated over and 
over again. In other sects Christian and 
Western influences are very much in 
evidence : this seems especially evident in 
what is called “ Ancient Shinto.” Dr. 
Kakehi of the Imperial University, in 
his work on this subject, attempts to 
modernize Shinto by explaining the 
Shinto gods by a system of Absolute 
Idealism, probably derived from his study 
of Cerman philosophy. The relation of 
the imperial line to this Absolute is 
explained by a theory resembling the 
Apostolic succession and may have been 
suggested by familiarity with Harnack’s 
work, 

Almost all of the religious sects of 
Shinto, center about some great persona- 
lity who is either regarded as a god, 
or as a god-possessed personality. For 
example the Shinri-kyo sect was founded 
by Tsuneshiko Sano (1834—1906) a man 
who prided himself on his ancestral line 
which extended back to the sun-goddess. 
In a dream in the presence of several of 
the nature gods, he was made a god, a 
divine mediator between gods and men. 
When he came out of his trance a white 
fox from the fox-god was at his window. 
This marked the beginning of his in- 
uence: later he received government 
recognition as a Shinto teacher. Two 
remarkable women, Miki Nakayama 
(1798-1887) and Nao Deguchi (1836- 
1918) became founders of sects. The 
latter was the widow of a drunken 
carpenter and the mother of eight child- 
ren. In her devotion to the gods she 
faithfully performed her morning and 
evening ablutions and prayers. In 1892 
she became possessed of the gods, who 
desired to build a world temple at her 
little village of Ayabe, and for that 
purpose she ordered her neighbours to 
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clear away their houses or she would be 
forced to burn them. This led to so 
much persecution from her neighbours 
and trouble with the police that she 
became more and more crazed, and in 
her madness wrote unintelligible script, 
which a clever relative, who became her 
prophet, interpreted as divine revelation. 
The sect, Omoto-kyo which grew out of 
this, has recently attracted much atten- 
tion. It was surprising the number of 
military and educated men who professed 
to believe in this crazy woman and her 
world theocracy. The government, how- 
ever, tried to crush it on account of its 
attitude toward the imperial family. 

Another popular characteristic of many 
sects is faith healing. The most success- 
ful one is Tenri-kyo (Heaven Reason 
Teaching) which is sometimes called the 
Christian Science sect of Shinto, probably 
because its founder was a woman, Miki 
Nakayama, who possessed healing power. 
Many people have shown their faith in 
‘this sect by giving their possessions to it. 
Believers in the Misogi-kyo by repeating 
enchanted prayer before the gods profess 
to cure all diseases. The Kurozumi-kyo 
has a special fresh air cure for consump- 
tion: the founder Munetada Kurozumi 
(1780-1850) was so healed. Worship- 
ping the sun and breathing deeply, the 
believers blow their “sunny breath ” 
over the patient, to his great benefit. 
Several of the sects use holy water which 
they either make by repeating a sacred 
formula over common water or secure 
on a pilgrimage to Mt. Fuji. Others 
exercise exorcism asa means of driving 
out the evil spirit. 

These religious movements are ac- 
companied by active missionary work. 
Missionaries of the Shinto sects may be 
found in the colonies and communities of 
Japanese abroad. Buddhist missionaries 
are sent to foreign countries such as 
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America, Hawaii, the South Sea Islands, 
and to Japanese communities wherever 
they are found. In Hawaii, United States 
and Canada a very active and aggres- 
sive propaganda is carried on, employ- 
ing modern methods of evangelism. 
There are over seventy Buddhist mis- 
sionaries in the United States and Canada 
alone. 

Modern revivals in Buddhism have 
accomplished three very important things. 
The Buddhist system has been reorga- 
nized: the young priests are being well 
educated, and a great interest is being 
taken by these. priests in social service, 
According to the government report for 
IgIQ, the 42,000,000 Buddhists are help- 
ing approximately the same number of 
needy cases as the 200,000 Christians. 
The movement, according to this report 
is not yet touching the great masses of 
Buddhists but it is a very gratifying 
beginning. These revivals, and especially 
those within Shinto, which are very 
elementary, indicate a felt need for 
relicious inspiration and faith. But no 
elementary superstitious presentation of 
any religion to-day can satisfy the cul- 
tured mind. Even Christianity can not. 
meet the need unless it is reinterpreted in 
the light of historical criticism, compara- 
tive religions and modern science. The 
same standards of truth which are applied 
to Shinto and Buddhism must be applied 
as we revalue Christian. truth. Wet us 
not fear the light. . Truth will triumph 
and the principles of truth which found 
temporary expression in ancient forms 
and conditions, and their highest expres- 
sion in the holy spirit of Jesus the, 
Incarnate Way, shall rise triumphant 
from the tomb of dogmatic and decadent 
academic phrases to become once more 
the living manifestation of God in human 
experience and the power of God to 
salvation for both men and society. 
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By Wm. H. Erskine 


§ hse celebration of the Emperor’s 
birthday came last year at a time 
when Japan was suffering physical, mental 
and spiritual agonies. The terrible earth- 
quake and fire followed by the soldiers 
killing people thought to harbor danger- 
ous thoughts added much to the 
stress of the times. What is the solution 
of this dilemma? What is the message 
of Christianity at this critical time? It is 
to this that we desire to call your attention 
in this essay—a study of Japanese 
loyalty and our own loyalties in the light 
of the loyalty of Jesus. 

The patriotism and loyalty of the 
Japanese is widely. known and _ highly 
spoken of in all countries throughout the 
world. This patriotism: has been perso- 
nalized by its centering around the Em- 
peror and services in his behalf. In 
Amierica it is service around the flag, and 
in England around the abstract principles 
for which England stands. It seems 
strange to us from Christian countries who 
rally around the person of Christ to find 
personal and human values developed 
under the influence of personal loyalty to 
a man, the Emperor. 

It is with deepest reverence and the 
highest motive that I call your attention 
to the fact that the celebration of the 
Imperial birthday of the present physi- 
cally incapacitated Emperor is not with- 
out great significance to the Japanese. The 
young, energetic and democratic Crown 
Prince in behalf ‘of his father must bear 
the burdens of the office, endure the 
pangs of his country’s spiritual rebirth 
and assume the responsibility of leading 
Japan at this most critical time. In sing- 
ing “ Kimigayo ” and shouting Banzai the 
nation must face the issue and answer the 
question, whom or what do we want to 
live forever? Surely not the physical 
life of any one Emperor or Crown Prince ? 
Is it not the YAMATODAMASHII? The 
spirit of Japan which has sustained, in- 
spired, united and ennobled the services 
of her sons at home in industry as well 
as onthe battle field? This spirit lives 


in the hearts of all and is best represented! 
in the devoted life of a good Emperor. 
The devotion of the Japanese to this. 
guiding spirit is by the earthquake and 
the present spiritual awakening being 
lifted from formal service to a fine mysti- 
cal idealism. What better leading of 
providence could one ask at this time after 
the earthquake when our thoughts are 
forcibly turned from physical and material 
greatness to spiritual values, than that the 
Japanese loyalty should be lifted from 
loyalty to the physical Emperor to a 
loyalty to the spirit of which he is the 
representative. He is the continuity of 
Japan’s past and the guiding prophet of 
her future. 

The strangling to death of the anarchist 
Osugi, his wife, and six year old nephew 
by soine soldiers at the time of the earth- 
quake has raised in the minds of all 
Japanese the question what is loyalty ? 
The Mainichi in an editorial said “The 
latest development of the Amakasu affair, 
however, most sadly betrays our belief in 
the soldiers’ spirit of Busuipo. There is 
no trace whatsoever of moral rectitude or 
a chivalrous spirit. Never was cowardice 
displayed in such a glaring light and yet 
all these soldiers have been recognized as 
typical Japanese soldiers full of loyalty 
and patriotism. Loyalty and patrioticm 
are no Other than the practical application 
of the virtues of YAMATODAMASH!, the 
Japanese spirit” i.e. “ gratitude, justice, 
self-sacrifice, honor and tenderness.” 

In Japan’s contact with the west her 
well-organized army and navy have had 
a tremendous influence. These two well 
organized departments of her political life 
have given the impression that all of 
Japan’s great leaders and heroes were 
warriors and lacked human virtues and 
values, but a sympathetic study of the 
loyalty of ber long list of great men will 
show that the real heroes of Japan have 
not been all soldiers, although in the story 
of Busuipo and in tales of the militarists 
such have been. proclaimed from the 
housetops. 
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Before the Tokugawa feudalism, per- 
sonal and human values were preeminent 
in their loyalty, i.e. the personal devotion 
of the Japanese. It was not until after 
‘the first introduction of western ways, 300 
years ago, that militarism became strong 
enough to redefine loyalty in terms of 
military service. Before the Tokugawa 
period and since the Restoration Japan’s 
preachers of idealism have insisted that 
‘the highest good is found in the personal 
and human values of which the Emperor 
is the representative. These values are 
unity, interests and glory of the whole 
life of the nation; ruled and ruler ; past, 
present and future. It must be remem- 
bered that no living Emperor has ever 
been deified and personal devotion to him 
means, to our modern Japanese, devotion 
to the cause of the nation, for which ideals 
and interests the Emperor is giving 
his life. The beautiful story of the devo- 
‘tion and suffering of the Emperor Nin- 
toku has influenced the ideals of 
both court and people in regard to the 
common tie that binds ruled and ruler. 
When Nintoku Tenno found that the 
taxes had become so heavy a burden that 
‘the people could not have a warm evening 
meal, he was so moved that he proclaimed 
a release from taxes for three years. At 
the end of the three years he climbed again 
at evening to the roof of his palace, now 
-delapidated and sadly in need of repair 
and rejoiced to see smoke rising from 
countless supper-fires. This is only one 
of many stories of human valuation in the 
relationship between the Emperor and the 
common people. : 

This sense of the devotion of the Em- 
peror to the common cause is the answer 
to that marvel of the restoration period. 
“Gratitude is a stronger virtue than 
sense of duty ” says Dr. Harada “and to 
requite a ten thousandth part of the mani- 
fold favors of the Emperor,’ led mil- 
lions of SAMURAI, all but a small minority, 
to relinguish without murmur their heredi- 
tary honor, and to live on the same plane 
with peasants, artisans and merchants.” 
These SAMURAI were trained under such 
teaching as “ A man who seeks neither 
life, nor name, nor rank, nor money is the 
hardest man to manage. But only with 
-such can life’s tribulations be shared and 
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such only can bring great things to the 
country.” Dr. Harada in quoting this 
says “ Though the cross of Jesus may be 
a stumbling block to the Jews and foolish- 
ness to Greeks, it is not to the Japanese.” 

Even Taiko Hideyoshi, sometimes by 
foreigners called the Napoleon of Japan, 
at horne is looked upon as the Lincoln of 
Japanese history, for he arose through 
great adversity and climbed from the 
lowly post of sandal bearer to the lofty 
position of SHOGUN or military general of 
the Empire. In the building of the great 
Osaka Castle, he left to the nation not 
only those immense stones, 30 to 50 feet 
in diameter, but a better legacy in the 
form of a new system of organization for 
the accomplishing of a great task. Be- 
fore he took charge three hundred work- 
men were getting in one another’s way 
and not accomplishing anything. Hide- 
yoshi divided his men into three groups, 
one to work, one to play and one to sleep, 
and by this method of organization of 
men and the work, soon built a castle 
which withstood the attacks of his enemies. 

Kusunoki Masashige, another of Japan’s 
great generals, left to the Japanese the 
same message that Nathan Hale left to 
the Americans, ‘‘ Would that I had seven 
lives to give to my country,” showing 
thereby a devotion of life to the common 
cause. Kusunoki sent this message to 
his eleven year old son and the young 
man accepting the call developed into a 
strong leader, A message not of the 
warrior who enjoys the killing of his 
fellovmen but of 6ne who would 
sacrifice his life, his sons and grandsons 
for his Emperor and the unity of the 


Empire ! 4 
Sakura Sogoro was the farmer 
who suffered death in behalf of the 


heavily tax-burdened farmers, and those 
unduly oppressed by the hard taskmasters 
set over the common people by the politi- 
cal overlords. His facing the cross and 
willing sacrifice has strengthened the 
Japanese in service for humanity, and 
Christians in enduring persecutions, for 
they find in him a strong “ manifestation 
of the spirit of self-sacrifice for equals 
and inferiors. He took his life in his 
hands and went to the cross for the sake 
of his neighbors.” 
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Yoshida Shoin a sAmurRAt of distinction 
setved his age. In his poem at the time 
of this death he left this message. “ My 
broken hearted parents will suffer, only as 
a parent heart can suffer, when burdened 
and perplexed, about the customs of my 
life, but in course of time they will 
rejoice at the good which my death will 
accomplish for the common people.” A 
beautiful lesson of vicarious atonement. 

li Kamon-no-kami of the restoration 
period and statesman of the first magni- 
tude paid the supreme price in his efforts 
to lead Japan in accepting the best in the 
civilization of the west and welcoming the 
foreigners and their trade to the shores of 
Japan. His life teaches that old lesson 
that progress must be paid for with the 
sacrificial blood of the men who have the 
vision of the better country. 

Prince Ito, the great leader in giving 
Japan constitutional goverment, is a hero 
of the Japanese, not only because of his 
gift of the Japanese constitution but 
because his program as pupil of Yoshida 
Shoin included a unified Japan. Mis- 
understood at home and abroad, he 
suffered much. His last service for 
Japan was his memorable trip to Korea 
in an effort to bring about closer co- 
operation between the Korean and the 
Imperial Japanese Government. He had 
been forewarned by politicians and sooth- 
sayers that he would meet his death on 
this trip. But loyal to the cause and 
vision of the real and imperative need 
for cooperation in protection from the 
Russian invasion of Korea and Manchuria, 
he faced death in the discharge of duty. 
Prince Ito is idealized as a man who had 
a vision of a better Far East. 

Nogi Taisho well-known because of the 
double suicide of himself and wife at the 
time of the funeral of Meiji Tenno, isa 
fine example of Japanese loyalty. His 
death is misinterpreted and thought by 
the westerner to be the suicide of a 
mere soldier who did not consider the 
importance of life nor the meaning of 
death. To our Japanese the very op- 
posite is the lesson of his life. As a 
soldier he gave his all to this country by 
giving his life of service as well as the 
lives of his two sons on the battle field. 
But as a statesman of vision he left a 


heritage of greater value than his remark- 
able career as a soldier, His ambition: 
that Japan should take all the good and 
learn all the lessons she could from the 
west was guided by a loyalty to Japan’s. 
history and her ideals. His enthusiasm 
for the best of the west is misunderstood 
and he is accused of accepting bribes. 
from western statesmen and of other 
unpatriotic acts. His ideas of economic 
values were an attack on the extravagant 
living of the lords and politicians, and 
hence were the real cause of opposition 
to him. He was very wise in the use of 
his wealth and the economical opposition 
to him caused him to leave behind a 
good influence for plain living and high 
thinking. The attacks on his leadership. 
as a statesman reached their climax about 
the time of the death of Meiji Tenno and! 
he in order to prove his loyalty to the 
ideals of the past, with the fortitude of a 
SAMURAI committed suicide. To the 
Japanese his was not a mere suicide. It 
was a patriotic duty, a patriotic sacrifice. 

To get a sympathetic understanding of 
the Japanese point of view one must 
realize that the ideals and concepts of 
mankind have developed in the long 
history of man on earth, from the mere 
animal values through human relation- 
ships to the spiritual and eternal values of 
the twentieth century. Man asa primi- 
tive being is first loyal. to his own 
immediate family group, next to his tribe 
as he seeks to serve, then to the country 
for which he sacrifices, then to the past 
which he tries to reproduce, then he is 
true to the ideals for a better country in 
the future, then to the ideals of inter- 
nationalism and universal bro.herhood of 
all men, and then, at last, to the vision of 
a spiritual world which shall comprise all 
the values of the past, present and future. 
Most of our Japanese have been and still 
are loyal to the middle stages, i.e. narrow 
nationalism, and national ideals. Christ’s 
program is the universalizing of human 
values, for as he is lifted up in our 
idealization, all mankind is lifted to the 
goal set by the Father—the brother- 
hood of all men and the Fatherhood of 
God. a 

Weare apt to think that God limited 
his revelation of himself to his chosen. 
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people, but men everywhere have been 
searching for him and found him in their 
Mives and human relationships. God in 
sundry ways and in divers manners has 
‘revealed himself unto men through the 
‘prophets and has spoken unto men most 
clearly in his Son. He now speaks to us 
‘through the men and women who have 
‘been inspired by the life, love and loyalty 
-of Jesus. Jesus lived for God. His God 
‘was not some abstract principle, not some 
creator or king gone into a far country 
but a creating God who worked and gave 
His Son work and a greater work to 
those inspired by the Son to create his 
kingdom of love and good will on earth. 
In the parables of Jesus we get God as 
ithe still small germ of spiritual life 
growing into usefulness by natural pro- 
«cesses. His God was not an interferer 
with the natural order of the world, not 
some supernatural being but a spiritual 
‘force working according to natural laws 
but SUPERIOR to nature. He is love, the 
spirit of good-will in the hearts of men 
seeking companionship with one another 
and with Him. “ He is not an object,” 
says Dean Inge, ‘“ but an atmosphere,” 
atmosphere of love in which we live, and 
‘move and have our being. 

Accepting the working of this universal 
spirit of love we are able to see among 
the religious leaders and heroes of Japan 
men with a vision of a better Japan, a 
more ethical Japan, a unified Japan, an 
international Japan, a Japan with a full 
share in the league of nations, whatever 
form that may take. In the past Bud- 
dhist priests with a vision of a better 
country have forsaken the comforts of 
home and prestige, ease and wealth to 
face the unknown future, inspired only 
by loyalty to their faith in a better 
relationship among men, nations and the 
Unseen. Such aman was Kobo Daishi 
‘who forsook the ease of court life and 
devoted himself to preaching and living 
the human values of the Buddhism of 
1600 years ago as introduced from China 
and Korea. His work as teacher, as 
‘civic improver, as reformer, as -educa- 
tionalist, especially in giving the KANA to 
make education universal, his religious 
insight which he had and gave to his 
followers, all have had a powerful in- 
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fluence in the development of the present- 
day religious life in Japan. 

Honen and Shinran, leaders in the 
reformation of Japanese Buddhism, in 
their sweetened life of good-will and 
service have helped Japan to a finer 
interpretation of Buddhism than is found 
in the countries from which Buddhism 
came. ‘The Priest and his Disciples” 
now translated by Glen Shaw idealizes 
the influences of Shinran and makes clear 
the twentieth century contribution of his 
life to Japanese religious problems. It 
must be remembered that these leaders 
suffered much and it was in the patient 
enduring of this suffering that their lives 
were purified and ennobled. 

Even Nichiren, the fighting priest of 
Japanese Buddhism, is a fine illustration 
of Japanese loyalty as expressed in con- 
tinue’! warfare against what he felt was 
harmful to the religious welfare of Japan. 
His combative attitude lacked the sweet 
reasonableness of Honen and Shinran, 
but his conviction endures and propagan- 
dism for a more aggressive Buddhism 
will live in the lives of the Japanese of 
his own as well as in the other denomina- 
tions of Buddhism. 

Among the philosophical teachers of 
Japan there is seen also this loyalty toa 
vision of a better relationship between 
men, countries and to the Unseen Abso- 
lute. Nakae Toju, the saint of Omi, is the 
great teacher of the Oyomei philosophy 
which in Japan is known as the ‘philoso- 
phy of the developing conscience, cen- 
tering around his word Ryocnt, meaning 
good wisdom. He refused political honor 
that he might return to his own home and 
people, there to develop a community of 
cooperative men and women. This is 
seen to have been accomplished not only 
in his great writings but in the spirit 
and lives of the people of that section 
of Japan. His great pupils, though 
generations later, Saigo Takamori and 
Fukuzawa have been a guiding influence 
in present day Japan. Loyalty to the 
inner light which men get as they seek to 
find that same loyalty and self-respect in 
the hearts of other men, this will make 
all men of the four seas brethren and 
bring peace, because it is based upon 
mutual dependence and cooperation. 
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This same pragmatism is also seen 
in the influence of Ninomiya Sontoku. 
Ni 1 ae s doctrine of economic salvation 
by ‘work and high ideals’ has greatly 
influenced Japan and prepared her for 
contact with the west. Its present day 
influence is found in the organization 
among the farmers in the Horoxusia in 
which “cooperation among self-respect- 
ing, honest, industrious tembers 7) Sis etie 
slogan. Its aim is not exclusive, for it 
seeks to unite all men into family groups 
and develop them into self-respecting 
members. This mutual cooperation and 
helpfulness is the development of the five 
family system as originated by Uesugi 
Yozanko. Uchimura Kanzo calls this 
community of Yozanko, the ‘ Kingdom of 
heaven in Japan,’ for it is based on 
mutual helpfulness, mutual work and 
mutual ideals for the common good. 
The present day influence of this teaching 
is seen best in the life and work of 
Nishida, the religious leader and teacher 
of the Itto-en, Kyoto. Nishida was a 
follower of Ninomiva Sontoku and after- 
wards a great admirer and reader of 
Tolstoy. We see in his books Christian 
Idealism, twentieth century mysticism, 
pragmatism and at the same time the 
community spirit of mutual cooperation, 
a fine combination which has _ proved 
attractive to many Japanese. These 
economic religious leaders have done 
much in helping the Japanese to realize 
that ‘‘man does not live by bread alone.” 

Among the present day Christian 
leaders and heroes we have the writing 
and influence of Yoshino, the Imperial 
University professor, who believes in the 
practicability of the social teachings of 
Jesus. Also Sugimori, while not an 
active Christian, believes that Jesus’ love 
i.e. self-sacrifice must be combined with 
the sense of a call to a divine task such 
as Jesus had. This pride in a call and 
the self-sacrificing spirit will give to men 
a loyalty which will lift the world to a 
higher plane of living and thinking, and 
encourage cooperation for a nobler. ideal. 
ism. Needless to mention in Kobe the 
hero of that town, Mr. Kagawa and his 
influence for Christian idealism and his 
living the life of love and sacrifice that 
good-will may prevail in the hearts of ail 
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classes of men, approaches the spirit of 
Christ. 

In dealing with the loyalties of the 
Japanese, the test we have tried to apply 
is the Christian test. Does it make for 
the brotherhood of men and the father- 
hood of God? In other words, does it 
tend to unite men to one another-and 
thereby to the Common Will, which we 
Christians call God ? 

Again in dealing with their loyalties 
we must deal with them as we would 
hope to have our own loyalties treated, 
mutually practicing the goldenrule. We 
must also remember that each age has 
had its own standard of moral conduct 
and spiritual life, and that the real hero 
is the one who lives in advance of his 
times and leaves his message written in 
his own blood and he being dead yet 
speaketh to guide men to nobler living. 
When giving these heroes and _ their 
ideals a most sympathetic interpretation, 
we have the best preparation for showing 
that there is still a place and need for 
Jesus Christ. 

In dealing with the Old Testament 
heroes, we ourselves do not spend time 
nor wish others to waste time emphasising 
the moral weakness and scientific mis- 
statements of the Bible characters such as 
the mistakes of Moses, or counting the 
wives and concubines of Solomon, or 
telling about David stealing another 
man’s wife, or of Noah’s drunkenness. 
If we did we would neglect the greater 
spiritual values of their lives for the race. 
Even Noah lived and suffered under the 
inspiration of a sinless world. His sinless 
world did not prohibit drunkenness but it 
did include faithfulness to the commands 
of God as he knew them in a life of trust 
and venture. As the first sailor he 
proved that God would function asa sea 
God and take care of the man who sailed 
out upon the sea in the fear of God, for 
God is the loving Father of living men, 
whether on sea or land. 

The conflict of loyalties in the Cain 
and Abel story is that of a change of life 
from pastoral living to agricultural living. 
Cain the first religious orthodox and 
hunter of heresies slew his brother be- 
cause Abel did not offer the approved 
offering. Abel was offering his best, the 
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fruits of his own labor, but the attitude of 
Cain showed that the socially approved 
is more important than development of 
personality, and we are taught in this 
story as well as in the parable of Jesus of 
the two men who went to the temple to 
pray, that it is not so much what we say 
or give to God as it is our attitude toward 
our brethren. 

The loyalty of Abraham is that of a 
man who felt the pull of a far and better 
country and in faith to the God who 
had given him the vision he is willing 
to venture. His loyalty proved God’s 
loyalty to the man who will venture for 
righteousness sake. His loyalty to God 
in offering his only son Isaac as an 


offering called the attention of the Jews’ 


to the fact that God was a moral being 
who did not demand human sacrifice as 
was the custom among the heathen. 

The loyalty of Joseph is best under- 
stood in terms of moral integrity. He 
proved the words of Sir Galahad “ My 
strength is as the strength of ten, because 
my heart is pure.” 

The loyalty of Moses is that of a 
patriot who could not be bribed and who 
would choose to suffer hardships with 
his own people rather than become a 
prodigal in the courts of Pharoah. 

The loyalty of King David is that of a 
seer who saw that real prosperity came 
not to the country which accrued wealth 
through the spoils of warfare but by 
peaceful occupations in pastoral and agri- 
cultural development. Saul the warrior 
could not save his people from their 
enemies, for they that fight with the 
sword shall perish with the sword, was 
too truly proven in his life. David 
turning away from physical greatness to 
spiritual development as seen in his deep 
repentance Psalms shows wherein he 
became a man after God’s own heart. 

These and the whole list of the faithful 
in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews were 
loyal to the heavenly vision of a better 
country and each lifted his nation and 
people one step higher than his prede- 
cessor. Through this vision and their 
loyalty to it, they ‘subdued kingdoms, 
wrought righteousness, obtained promises, 
stopped the mouths of lions, quenched the 
power of fire, escaped the edge of the 
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sword ; from weakness were made strong.” 

A strange feeling of loneliness came 
over me after reading the first half of 
Wells’ Outline of History, from seeing 
him take the heroes who were painted up 
so gloriously in the school histories and 
show them one by one to be selfish, 
insolent, autocratic and great hindrances 
to the unity and progress of the world, 
for he claims their warfares were not for 
mankind but for personal agerandizement. 
Wells paints his picture of these past 
heroes in the light of the development of 
the 20th century loyalties as influenced 
by the great loyalty of Jesus for 
humanity. About Julius Caesar he says, 
‘‘ There is nothing in his political career 
to suggest any aim higher or more remote 
than his own advancement to power and 
all the personal glory and indulgence that 
power makes possible.” But a sigh of 
relief came to me as I saw that, even to 
Wells, the social teachings of Jesus in his 
preaching of the Kingdom of heaven 
included the brotherhood of man and 
demanded sacrifice for the common good 
and that these were the ideals which were 
revolutionizing and reconstructing our 
spiritual world. 

This thought sent me back to a study 
of my own teaching and attitudes to see 
if I was demanding loyalty to anything 
less than the best in Christianity. It is 
no wonder that the cry to-day is back to 
Christ, back to the historical Christ, back 
to the red blooded Christ of Galilee. 
We want to gei back of Paul and the 
Apostles to the Master himself, whom 
they in their unprepared condition could! 
not understand and who unconsciously 
they misinterpreted. The Christ of 
Matthew is different from the Christ of 
Paul or Luke and yet they had the same 
source material. 

What is the message of Christianity 
for to-day has been asked and answered 
in as many different ways. Surely it is 
not the Christ of miracles which satisfied 
the superstitutious of Apostolic days > 
Surely not the Christ of tongues of the 
first century, to prove connection with 
the other world? Certainly not the 
Christ of the unnatural life of the mystics 
of the early centuries? Truly not the 
Christ of the Church which by its neglect 
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of the ethical side and by emphasis of 
the sacraments developed the degrading 
by-product, sale of indulgences, which 
brought havoc to the Church and nations 
confessing loyalty to the sinless Jesus. 
Surely not the Christ of the Post-Re- 
formation days where God becomes a 
theological professor to decide which of 
the hair-splitting doctrines is correct or a 
judge of the amount of water used in the 
baptism? Certainly not the Christ of 
the narrow nationalism which resulted in 
the extreme denominationalism of the 
past century? Truly not the Christ of 
the “either-or”’ doctrine, “either the 
Bible or science,” ‘my theory or none,’ 
wherein an untrained mind in its zeal for 
the faith given to the saints, preaches a 
dividing and destructive doctrine in place 
of the inclusive gospel of good-will ; and 
scientists assume an unscientific attitude 
toward the social sciences? Surely not 
the Christ who does not have confidence 
in man to do his part in constructing the 
world and must come in by earthquake, 
fire and flood to make the world safe for 
the children of God? These all tend 
toward an undemocratic society of privi- 
lege and selection, rather than a re- 
cognition of a common will in all men. 
These false standards have developed 
an officialism and autocratic groups of 
leaders in every age, and are terrible to 
behold as they in their zeal deprive men 
of the chief human attribute, love and 
sympathy for one another. As Tolstoy 
says, “ They acknowledge as law what is 
not law, and do not acknowledge as law 
at all the eternal immutable law written 
by God in the, hearts of men.” Every 
reformation in the church has been based 
on the rights of man and in opposition to 
the groups which made “The sabbath 
lord of man” and which had become, 
thereby ‘“ impermeable to the feelings of 
humanity.” 

The enthusiasm for Humanity which is 
the core of Christianity, gives a Christ 
who is interested in men, their human 
values and spiritual aspirations, and this 
enthusiasm for man and his rights inspired 
by some new insight into the heart of 
Christ bursts out at every crisis in history 
as the man of the hour appears calling 
for men in the most democratic way, 


the most FRATERNAL democratic way to 
cooperate with the Christ in a common 
campaign against all the social, moral 
and spiritual sins of mankind. Wells has 
truly said, “The physcologist ican now 
stand beside the preacher and assure us 
that there is no reasoned peace of heart, 
no balance and no safety in the soul, 
until a man in losing his life has found 
it, and has schooled and disciplined his 
interests and will, beyond greeds, rivalries, 
fears, instincts, and narrow affections. 
The hearts of men and therewith all the 
lives and institutions of men, must be 
subdued to one common will, ruling them 
all.” 

In preaching the social Gospel many 
fall short of its full power and significance. 
Jesus was loyal to humanity ; but at the 
same time God was not humanity, God 
was greater than Humanity. God is the 
spirit at work in the heart of humanity 
at its best. Humanity as God is the 
identification of the real and the true, but 
it neglects the better and has not a place 
for idealism. 

Shintoism is sometimes looked upon as 
a religion of humanity but the weakness 
of Shinto as a religion of human interests 
lies in the non-recognition of the frailty 
of man, that is, no teaching concerning 
sin. It isto the Shintoist often a ques- 
tion, is this good to be preferred to that 
good, and not a self-condemnation which 


_always causes the Christian soul to cry 


out “ What must Idoto be saved? or 
‘How can I be freed from my lower 
self ?”? “ How can I become perfect like 
the Master of men?” 

In history we see Augustus, the sole 
lord of the world, making himself the 
divine object for supreme reverence and 
in contrast therewith, a Moses lifted 
high above his people and invested with 
authority almost divine pointing above 
the people and warning them to refrain 
from idolatry. A Cromwell seated upon 
the throne of the Stuarts, the absolute 
ruler of the British world, points upward 
and tells his countrymen to worship not 
him, the Huntington squire, but Him 
before whom he himself is but a worm of 
the dust. In Japan Iyeyasu a com- 
temporary to Cromwell with powers 
unbounded has divine homage paid to 
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his person and his corpse. Neither 
Moses nor Cromwell dared usurp the 
divine throne. Augustus and Iyeyasu 
tobbed their god of his thunder. ‘ The 
people whose God is inferior to mortal 
sovereigns can never aspire high.” 
(Paraphased and quoted from Nitobe). 
God is greater than the self appointed’ 
rulers of the universe. God is more than 
the leader of a people at any critical time 
in their history. It is only as these 
leaders recognize human values and divine 
purposes far above and beyond their own 
aspiration that they can really be a 
blessing to their race. 

Jesus was loyal to this God of human 
values and aspirations, and expressed 
them in terms of ideal human relation- 
ships. These values he interpreted in 
terms of the family life, calling God 
“Father” and men “ Repenting sons,” 
but he lifted these. relationsnips from 
narrow exclusivé groups, self-righteous 
patriotic and religious groups, to the 
human values universalized under a com- 
mon Father of Love. ‘ He who would do 
the will of the Father is my brother, 
sister and mother.” 

Jesus by his death on the cross died 
for men but he not only died for man, he 
died wirH men. His death was not only 
in behalf of us but was death with 
us and to give us cornpanionship in that 
greatest of all mysteries and ventures, 
death. With the earthquake just past 
and possibilities of other earthquakes to 
come soon, there is a desire upon the 
part of some to run away from Japan 
and the Japanese. I don’t ‘believe such 
a loyalty to selfish interests will appeal to 
the Son of Man, nor to the best that is in 
the most of us. Miss Riddell’s work 
among the lepers of Kumamoto and 
Kagawa’s in the slums of Kobe appeal 
to our Christian idealism, because it isa 
daily facing death, a daily dying with 
the people they want to serve. The 
Japanese need some one to love them 
and to die with them. I say love and 
die, because both must go together, mere 
giving the body to be burnt does not 
count, says Paul. set us then as lovers 
of Japan’s best, living here whether as 
missionaries or as business men, seck to 
‘be loyal to and interpreters of the human 
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values around us. The book Ecco Homo 
appeals to those interested in Jesus cham- 
pioning the rights of mankind, and if we 
are to be true followers of His we must 
imbibe the ‘enthusiasm of Jesus for 
humanity.” Our loyalty must therefore 
be lifted above petty, narrow, exclusive 
values to the nobler aspirations of man- 
kind. Yes, above loyalty to creed, 
dogma and denominational history to the 
practical values of human living, the 
universal values of human relationships 
as inspired by Jesus. 

The extreme animal and human values 
were seen in men and women during the 
earthquake. Some men and women fell 
to the lowest depths of hell in their 
deeds of violence. Others lost hope and 
committed suicide. But others, a large 
majority, proved that love was at the 
heart of the world. The mutual bearing 
of the sufferings of hunger and thirst, the 
common shelter of rich and poor, prince 
and peasant, foreigner and Japanese is 
well known. The faithfulness to duty in 
the case of nurses to children and the 
sick is a most remarkable illustration of a 
self-forgetful loyalty so common to the 
Japanese. The nurses of foreign children 
risking life and standing in water for 
hours with their charges on their backs 
or the hospital nurses dying with the sick 
tied on their backs are some of the many 
cases of faithfulness unto death. 

The earthquake brings with the pro- 
blems of reconstruction, the humble and 
honest reviewing of our task in the light 
of our loyalty. We must ask ourselves, 
What is the highest good that our age 
knows? What is it for which we are 
willing to die? Is it the universal human 
values of Jesus? Or some by-product of 
history ? Have we an attitude of faith, 
of trust and confidence that God and time 
will take care of our eternal values, even 
though we should cast them all into the 
reconstruction melting pot of the great 
earthquake 2? I have faith that the Bible 
with its life, love, and human values of 
the life of Jesus though all Bibles were 
destroyed would survive and the universal 
values of the Christ life would guide the 
world to higher planes of life and service. 
Jesus teaches that if we would. save 
we must be willing to lose. Under this 
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injunction, no doctrine of the Church or 
Sacrament or organization ought to be 
too sacred for a rediscovery of its human 
valuation. Religion in Jesus’ life is serv- 
ing God in the service of man. It is 
through man that God does his work in 
the world. To find the will of God we 
must find the will of the best of mankind. 

Love is a charactistic virtue of the 
religion of Jesus, but not a love which is 
mere loyalty to an unethical concept or 
a metaphysical abstract or well defined 
religious dogma, but love socially direct- 
ed, expressed dnd measured in terms of 
love to man. The Church as the creator 
of public opinion on human values must 
preach the supreme motive in Jesus, love 
of humanity, a redeaming love, a love of 
all and a loyalty to the great community, 
humanity. 

The Japanese loyalty has been growing 
and developing just as our own has grown 
and developed and needs to be “lifted 
out of a low narrow selfish patriotic or 
denominational loyalty to the high, noble 
self-sacrificing love of universal breadth 
and depth as seen in the life and death of 
‘Christ. The best teaching of YAMATO- 
DAMASHIL is the willingness to lose one’s 
self in a cause bigger than self. Chris- 
tianity is the losing of one’s self in 
unselfish service for humanity. If such 
be the case and I believe that it is, the 
difference is then only one of degree 
and not of purpose. It remains for us 


Christians to lift the Japanese loyalty 
from the mere animal instinct of self- 
protection, past the human relationship of 
living together in peace, to a positive 
idealism for the good of the world i.e. 
from mere dying for a local narrow 
nationalistic cause to a world wide cause, 
a universal one, as big as the heart of the 
Christ, for God and humanity. Christ’s 
inclusive love will set us free, satisfy our 
needs, encourage our aspirations, and will 
unify humanity into a common brother- 
hood where there shall be a_ loyalty 
born of freedom, cooperation and mutual 
sacrifice. 

“ Jesus loyalty to the service of man- 
kind” says Wells, “as its own great 


‘reward was revolutionary and impossible 


for the disciples to grasp. When the 
sons of Zebedee come with their requesi 
he teaches them that loyalty to service is 
the only test. This was cold comfort for 
those who were expecting another great 
Kingdom like David’s and Solomon’s, 
and were getting all ready to wear purple 
and fine linen. Yet Jesus sought loyalty 
to the Kingdom without promise of 
favoritism, plainly teaching that there 
was to be no property, no privilege, no 
pride and precedence ; no motive indeed 
and no reward, but Love. Is it any 
wonder that men were dazzled and blinded 
and cried out against him? Is it any 
wonder that to this day Jesus is too much 
for our small hearts ?” 
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a6 “HEN the Holy Spirit is come, 

He will convict the world 
of sin, and of righteousness, and of 
judgment.” 

“¢When the Holy Spirit is come, He 
will lead you into all the Truth.” 

“A little while, and you shall behold 
me no more ; again a little while and you 
shall clearly see me.” 

“ That they all may be one.” ° 

“ That the world may know.” 

“ Receive the Holy Spirit.” 

“ You shall be baptized with the Holy 


Spirit not many days hence.” 

“They were all filled with the Holy 
Spirit.” 

“You shall receive the gift of the 
Holy Spirit.” 

“The promise is to you and to your 
children.” 

“‘ You were sealed with the Holy 
of Promise.” 

“That you may be strengthened with 
power thru His Spirit inwardly into the 
inmost man.”’ ; 

“Give diligence to keep the unity of 
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the Spirit in the bond of peace .. . until 
we all attain unto the unity of the faith 
and of the full knowledge of the Son of 
God.” 

“ Grieve not the Holy Spirit of God, 
in whom you were sealed.” 

“Being ‘filled with the Spirit... 
submitting yourselves to one another in 
the fear of Christ.” 

“Praying at all times in the Spirit, 
watching thereunto in all perseverance 
and entreaty for all the Saints.” 

In the last number of The Japan 
Evangelist Dr. R. C. Armstrong makes 
a powerful and pathetic appeal for corpo- 
rate union of the Japanese churches and 
refers to various futile resolutions of 
missionary conferences for that purpose, 
from one in 1872 at Yokohama to the 
one at Karuizawa September 7, 1923 
following the shock by earthquake and 
fire. His paper should be pondered until 
his profound concern grips all Japanese 
and foreign Christians. in the Empire. 
Many things remind us that the hour is 
fleeting, tho it is not past, when the 
Christian missions may successfully meet 
their common, grave responsibility for 
the United Church of Japan. But how 
shall they begin? And how proceed ? 

The many abortive attempts at Church 
union in America and England during 
the last half century by the Roman, 
Anglican, Episcopalian and Congrega- 
tional denominations cannot be hopefully 
imitated. Doubtless the proposals have 
been sincere; but the propositions in- 
cluded compromises impossible so long as 
each denomination held its own chief 
traditions to be essential to the Church 
of God. The attempts have not been 
wholly fruitless. Countless sincere pur- 
poses and prayers eventually brought in 
1908 the Federal Council of the Churches 
of Christ in America, which has accom- 
plished great good in many ways and 
continually cultivates sentiment for church 
union. All must rejoice in the organiza- 
tion of the National Christian Council in 
Japan, as previously a similar one in 
China. 

Despite almost insurmountable obsta- 
cles to church union with the denomi- 
nations at home, with the missions in 
Japan the sentiment among Protestant 
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missionaries tor a united Church of Japan 
seems with many: to be fast becoming an 
impelling power. Why not with all>? 
Complete church union at once, among 
Japanese Protestant denominations, with-. 
out a worthier example on the part of 
the missionaries, may be impossible. But 
with due cooperation in the National 
Christian Council, and with the instant,. 
united, persistent, prayerful WILL to do 
God’s WILL in the matter on the part of 
the missionaries at Karuizawa and else- 
where this sunimer, as they already know 
His will, who can doubt that He will 
open their way to induce the Japanese 
Christians gradually to unite in one future 
Church of Japan? If we WHL do His 
WILL, we shall experimentally know it: 
Woy is 

This is a matter of infinite: moment. 
Our responsibility is with the Church of 
God. We are helpers and advisers , of 
the divided Japanese Christianity which 
has been built up by men and women of? 
God, foreign and Japanese. It would ill 
become one new on the field to question 
the vision and ideals of past or present 
faithful builders. But the living, growing 
concern has been with me by all means to. 
encourage the missionaries to realize their 
clearest visions and highest ideals ; which, 
with many, have become deferred, with 
many abandoned, hopes. It will be a 
strong, if not a long, step toward the 
realization of God’s will when the majo- 
rity of the missionaries once consciously, . 
avowedly recognize that God would now 
have a strong, united Church of Japan. 
It will be an irresistible movement when 
they make His their own primary pur- 
pose, resolved unitedly to pray until they 
find the way to realize the Divine-human 
purpose. Let us never forget that God 
has a way for the realization of His will. 

One thankfully recognizes the Union 
of the Japanese Presbyterians in the 
Nihon Kirisuto Kyokai and the Union of 
all Japanese Methodists in the Methodist 
Kyokai. “Having set such fine examples, 
these two largest denominations number- 
ing together about 60,000 or more than 
one third of all the Japanese Protestant 
Christians, once they realize the Divine 
urge, may strongly encourage and lead 
all the denominations forward into the 


United Church of Japan. And surely the 
various missionaries who have through 
these two generations helped them should 
be able to give them a mighty impetus to 
that end. 

No merely mechanical or formal union 

will suffice. For healthy organic church 
union one condition is absolutely essential, 
available and efficient. It isthe same for 
every Christian congregation and every 
denomination. That God’s will and way 
may be clearly seen, without elaborate 
discussion, let us read and ponder the 
scriptures cited at the beginning of this 
paper. 

_ It is true that life, thought and organi- 
zations are more complex now than in the 
apostles’ days. On the other hand, we 
have a far wider understanding of ec- 
clesiastic and civil organizations than had 
the apostles. We have the same com- 
petent Holy Spirit and the same inspired 
apostolic teachings. We have the re- 
cords of the development of the Primitive 
Church with its unavoidable serious 
differences and its necessary adjustments 
and readjustments. Tho fragmentary, 
yet the accounts are one record of the 
progressive Revelation of God in Christ 
and in the Church thru the Holy Spirit, 
who gave them life and power and 
personal leading on and on into all the 
Truth. 

It is inconceivable that serious Chris- 
tians should ever forget that our Lord 
still prays as He prayed thrice on that 
last solemn night, that High Priestly 
Prayer, “that they may all be one.” 
Practical Christians cannot cease to be- 
lieve that our, Lord means they should 
pray and strive “till we all attain unto 
the unity of the faith and of the know- 
ledge of the Son of God.” Such unity 
may not be attained at a single prayer 
meeting, nor even in the few days’ 
deepening revival of which missionaries 
should not fail at their summer resorts. 
Saul and Barnabas “full of the Holy 
Spirit and faith” kept up the revival at 
Antioch “ even for a whole year ” before 
the church was so united as to liberate 
them, that the Holy Spirit might send 
them on that first great missionary 
journey. There is always enough dog- 
matism, ritualism and rationalism, even in 
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the mission fields, to check church union 
and hinder the Lord’s ingathering. If 
the apostles and Christian witnesses with 
the Convenant, the Law and the Prophets 
in theirs and their hearers’ hands and 
memories, required to be repeatedly 
‘filled with the Holy Spirit, that they 
might become of one accord and many 
be added to the Lord, none of us apostles 
to Japan nor Japanese prophets of the 
Lord may safely suppose we need less 
definite infillings to empower us for His 
service in a land where appalling intellec- 
tual indifference, mighty national evils 
and destructive social and religious sins 
are prevalent and ingrained. 

How did the Apostolic Church over- 
come their differences, continually attain 
unto practical unity, and stand by it? 
Certainly the apostles were far from 
united even in the presence of the Lord. 
Even at His last Pascal Supper conten- 
tions as to priority arose among them; 
one betrayed Him; one denied Him 
thrice; none was faithful to the last. 
Hence His High Priestly Prayer, “ that 
they may be sanctified inthe Truth... 
that they may all be one.” Hence His 
first injunction after the resurrection, 
‘Peace be unto you. . Receive the 
Holy Spirit”? The Eternal Son can 
never be really known, nor [is saving 
grace unto eternal life, except thru the 
progressive revelations of the Eternal 
Spirit. Intellectuality and spirituality are 
ordained for each other, and only blind- 
ness would put them asunder. This note 
runs like a swelling stream thruout the 
gospels and flows at flood tide in the 
Gospel of John. Hence the Living 
Word, “ the Word of Life,” strikes now, 
as in John’s first epistle, right across the 
intellectual gnosticism of every age and 
school. For it is only the Spirit that can 
convict the world of sin, of righteousness 
and of judgment ; only He can clear the 
mind and “lead on into all the Truth.” 
With these objects in view Christ prays 
that “we may be one, sanctified in the 
Truth.” 

In considering the organic union of 
Japanese Christians generally as the 
Church of Japan for practical evangeli- 
zation of the Empire and of the Orient— 
and a less objective would not be worthy 
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or practical — certain essentials must 
receive attention. 
these is the qualifications for church 
membership. Among Christ’s teachings 
concerning membership in the Church and 
Kingdom appears the absolute necessity 
of only one—the New Birth, or the Spirit. 
Note that it must be or (the Greek Ex, 
out of) THE Spirit, as the immediate 
source; the Source of ‘eternal life” 
about to be mentioned by Him. 

At first “the teacher of Israel,’ who 
had been born “ of water” (EK, out of 
the watery physical body), confused the 
spiritual with the physical birth. His 
mind was not yet open to ‘ heavenly 
things.” From the first John the Baptist 
pointed away from himself to Christ as 
“ He that is now baptizing with the Holy 
Spirit’? - Jn. 32:3-103 1 :'29-33. Briefly 
stated, and easily verified by careful 
study, the “Gift of the Holy Spirit” 
marked the revivals, new births and 
additions to the Church thruout the Acts 
of the Apostles, or more appropriately 
the Acts of the Holy Spirit. 2: 39-47 ; 
bese 50 2171s 10% 44 rete. + Noemanner 
of belief or religious rites, without the 
Spirit-birth, which, according to Christ 
and the Apostles, is the initiative, most 
essential baptism with Spirit, ever makes 
a Christian. Acts 8: 13-19-24; 19: I-5 
(Amer. Ver). 

It is so easy for everyone to be diverted 
to the intellectual aspects of the faith, or 
to the externals of religion, that we must 
continually bear in mind that the one 
essential qualification of church member- 
ship is easily overlooked. 

Now, as in the preaching at Jerusalem, 
so also in the evangelizing journeys 
among the Gentiles, saving faith was 
attended by the baptism with and gifts of 
the Holy Spirit. When Peter preached 
to the house of Cornelius, the Holy Spirit 
fell upon his hearers. Then, when the 
Jerusalem clders objected to their ad- 
mission to the Church, Peter defended 
these Gentile converts on the one essential 
ground that they had been baptized with 
the Holy Spirit, and that God, who is no 
respecter of persons, gave them the gift 
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of the Spirit “as He did unto us, when 


we believed on the Lord.” 
more marked was the. work of the Spirit 
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at Antioch and on the first missionary’ 
journey of Barnabas and Saul. Acts 
fEeO4a8 4563: : 

But Primitive Christians differed about 
non-essential externals as do modern ones. 
Circumcision, baptism, and the Mosaic 
Law generally were points of continual 
contention. Hence the first Christian 
Council called at Jerusalem to settle the 
dispute. It was a very representative’ 
assembly of apostles and elders, “ with 
the whole church.” Peter pleads again, 
that God has given the Gentile believers 
the Holy Spirit, “as He did unto us,” 
and Barnabas and Paul, fresh from that’ 
fruitful first journey, concurred. This 
one positive qualification only was em- 
bodied in the decrees, which ‘ seemed’ 
good to the Holy Spirit and to us.” 
Negatively they were counseled to abstain 
from Gentile immorality and religious 
rites offensive to Jewish Christians, many 
of whom still strictly observed the Mosaic 
ordinances. Thus the Primitive Chris- 
tians composed their differences and issued 
the Magna Charta of Christian Liberty 
for believers of every age; only one’ 
essential qualification for Church member- 
ship. If you have been born of and 
baptized with the Holy Spirit, and mani- 
fest the Christian spirit in your life, you 
have the inalienable right to membership 
in any Christian church on earth. With- 
out this qualification you are not a 
Christian, nor a member of the Church 
of Christ. For ‘you cannot call Jesus 
Lord but in the Holy Spirit,’ Paul tells 
the Corinthian Christians, and adds, ‘ In 
one Spirit were we all baptized into one 
body’ of Christ, ‘and were all made to 
drink of one Spirit.’ Hence there are no: 
unbaptized Christians. Every Christian 
was instantly baptized with the Holy 
Spirit when he was born of the Spirit, 
that is when he turned to the Savior in 
true faith. Hence Paul had already , 
called them “ spirituals” and “the temple 
of God.?? «3. Cor: 2? 153 3.@aiaetGale 
6: I. Many other scriptures indirectly 
support this view. 

Here is the weakest point in our whole ~ 
church life, spiritual, intellectual ‘and 
administrative. The birth and baptism — 
of the Holy Spirit, without whiclr there - 
can be no Christian life and growth, and 
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the gift of the Holy Spirit, without which 
none Can consciously confess his personal 
Savior or call Him Lord, are adequately 
taught, I believe, in no section of the 
Church to-day, not even in the Society of 
Friends. They were the outstanding 
experiences and teachings in the Primitive 
Church. 

Would there were time and space to 
treat the subject in connection with the 
Scriptures cited above and many other 
related ones. 

(The interested reader is referred to 
H. B. Sweete’s “The Holy Spirit in 
the New Testament” and G. Campbell 
Morgan’s ‘The Spirit of God.” Altho 
not adequate nor approved at every point, 
they are both exceedingly instructive). 

It is thankfully acknowledged that, 
even without clear teaching on the sub- 
ject, many church members are conscious 
of the witness of the Spirit. Many 
others have received the baptism with the 
Spirit, but have no Paul, Peter or John 
to awaken their consciousness of this 
supreme fact in their experience, which 
has never been clearly conceived in the 
light of the Spirit’s teaching. Owing to 
unfaithfulness of their teachers, there are 
also many in all the churches, who not 
having been born of the Spirit, nor 
baptized with Him by the Lord Himself, 
have never definitely profest that earliest, 
simplest declaration of faith: JESUS 
Pome OmD sy. fin 303s 1 Cor: 12°? 3; 
me 2 Cor. 4:53 Rom. 10: 9. 

When the apostolic doctrine of Justifi- 
cation by Faith was again proclaimed by 
Martin Luther, its corollary, the right 
of private judgment of seekers after 
God was assumed by every free soul. 
Thenceforth church union could never be 
fairly considered until believers of every 
persuasion might freely organize their 
denominations to suit themselves. Nor 
yet can union now be practically achieved 
until the Holy Spirit is much more 
generally recognized and realized in the 
lives, conversation, worship and work of 
Christians as the immediate Author of 
their spiritual life, the Revealer and 
Conservator of Truth, the Energizer of 
all true service. Thru Him alone do we 
ever really know God and eternal life in 
His Son. Yet often thruout the hour of 


worship the Holy Spirit is not mentioned, 
or only formally mentioned in the bene- 
diction. Even in the Lord’s Supper He 
is sometimes not recognized. We acade- 
mically discuss Christian doctrine and 
church union and mention the necessity 
of the unity of the Spirit—frequently 
only the unity of the spirit—all unconsci- 
ous of the one baptism with the one 
Spirit thru which alone any near-unity 
can be practically realized. In Eph. 
4: I-16 ten unities are evolved and strongly 
accentuated in a church knit together and 
intensified in love, all properly approached 
by § giving diligence to keep the unity of 
the Spirit, with Whom we are baptized 
by our one Ascended Lord, with Whom 
we were also sealed and anointed’ by 
Christe phar sks) 2s Cor. ois: 
These are not idle words, nor yet mere 
figures of speech, on the part of Paul, the 
Church’s supreme thinker and theologian, 
who refers. significantly to the Spirit ten 
times in his profoundest, probably his 
last throly doctrinal epistle, that to the 
Ephesians. 

Now, while the work of the Holy 
Spirit in the Church is primarily to 
purify, unify and energize the spiritual 
lives and spiritual organisms He has 
begotten, His purpose seems to be even 
more to instruct and to edify everyone 
and all together. This eternal purpose 
is seriously hindered, perhaps sometimes 
utterly balked in this life, if not forever, 
for want of fuller personal recognition 
and realization of the Holy Spirit, who is 
grievously neglected, or even ignored, 
Yet “the fulness of Hitn that fills all in 
all,’ “a habitation of God in the Spirit,” 
“in order that you may be filled unro all 
the fulness of God,” reveal depths of 
love and knowledge which we may never 
fathom. 

It is a joy to believe, that the increas- 
ing personal recognition of the Holy 
Spirit in almost every denomination is 
the most marked providence of God during 
the last three score years. And hardly 
any truth is so fundamental or so easily 
imprest upon the spirits of men as that 
the Spirit of “the Father of all spirits” 
is actually out after them. Heb. 12:9 
Cp. Num. 16: 21; 27:16. Yet countless 
members in all the churches seem hardly 
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to have “heard whether there is any 
Holy Spirit’? Aware of only certain 
outward evidence of religion, they seem 
unconscious of the inward Source of life 
and power. They are in the condition of 
the disciples, who, tho born of and 
baptized with the Spirit by Jesus Himself, 
could never realize within them the Spirit, 
who was everywhere manifest in His 
ministry, until after His enthronement. 
The wisdom and grace of the Son of 
God could speak to them in other than 
parables only in moments of special in- 
spiration, until that last evening, when they 
imagined they understood “ plainly.’ 
Only after they should no more ‘‘behold”’ 
their Lord outwardly could they begin 
thru the Holy Spirit really to “see” 
Him and to be “ euided into all the 
Atiuth: whee 10: 03, 16,255 :20; 

Thus it was that with continual ag- 
gressive evangelization simple doctrinal 
instruction began to develop, and both 
required many readjustments in order to 
maintain and promote church unity, and 
all was due to the consciousness of the 
living Holy Spirit inthe Primitive Church. 
Let us see. 

I. In addition to the baptism with 
the Spirit and the manifestation of the 
Christian spirit as the essential qualifica- 
tion for Christian fellowship and church 
membership, was the primitive apostolic 
teaching, which was generally accepted 
by stedfast believers as the immediate 
result of the outpouring and the per- 
manent gift of the Holy Spirit. Thus 
Christ’s suffering and resurrection were 
positive proof of His Deity and Messiah- 
ship; the forgiveness of sin was some 
way related to His death in the Divine 
plan; His enthronement was declared 
and His early return was anticipated. 
Acts. 2-15. Note 2: 42-47. 

Il. The second period, in which the 
Holy Spirit guided the apostles into all 
the Truth and the disciples in apostolic 
teaching and fellowship, was 25 to 40 
years, say between 45 and 70 or 80 
A.D., in which the Synoptic Gospels 
and most of the epistles of the New 
Testament were written, and how many 
other equally inspired apostolic writings 
and teachings we may never know. 1 
bis 2243 21 br is FS SAS 17 ete. 
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III The third period, in which the 
Holy Spirit guided the aged Apostle John 
in deeper, fuller, more vital and inspiring 
aspects of the same and additional truths, 
fell between 80 and 100 A.D. The 
Holy Spirit was in the Church, especially 
in the living witnesses to the Word of 
Life. Acts 5: 32; Roma aaa ee 
Jn. of 3-4 4 3°) 245544 2 Sie aeete, 
During these three periods, it is be- 
lieved, all.the fundamental Christian 
doctrines and principles were revealed, 
taught and generally believed. No less 
truly and apparently the practical pres- 
byterial-republican principles of church 
government were, tho crudely, imper- 
fectly, developed in a Theo-democratic 
spirit. All this was possible, not because 
there were no differences in the Church— 
there were divers contentions, heresies, 
factions, schisms. It was possible because 
the “apostles, prophets, evangelists, 
pastors and teachers,’ with all their 
differences, continually insisted upon the 
living Holy Spirit as personally penetrat- 
ing, permeating, dominating the whole 
man, “ guarding his heart and thoughts 
in Christ Jesus.’ The! Spirit Savas 
Lord,” and He enabled the believer to 
declare, “ Jesus is Lord,’ not in creedal 
form, yet in conscious power and joyous 
confession. 
_ IV. The fourth period continues from 
100 A.D). down the centuries. Whenever 
the Holy Spirit has been so recognized 
as to become generally realized by the 
representative members of the churches 
apostolic revivals have returned, ‘ be- 
lievers have continued stedfast in the 
apostles’ teaching, fellowship and their 
prayers, and many have been added to 
the Lord, as in those early days. On 
the other hand, owing to the weaknesses 
of many, to surviving. traditions and to 
novel trends and customs of society, crude 
phases of thought, belief and life ensue. 
Such conditions call forth diligent study, 
restatements of doctrine and often new 
theologies, often rationalistic teachings, 
with reactions of extreme dogmatism. 
Shallow philosophies and vain supersti- 
tions spread abroad. Under such con- 
ditions generally, it is comforting to 
recognize much sound faith and deep 
Christian concern in the English-speaking 
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world at least, much desire for a great 
spiritual awakening. There is also much 
sincere desire among Protestant churches 
for church union, and helpful cooperation 
takes various forms. But there can be 
no vital, genuine union, and ‘ the Word of 
Truth of the Gospel cannot become truly 
fruit-bearing and increasing until our 
weaknesses are realized, until the Holy 
Spirit is longed for and welcomed per- 
sonally to guide and dominate our spirits 
and bodies in worship and work, until the 
power of Christ settles upon us and 
abides as a tabernacle over us.’ Col. 
io 52 Cor. 12: 0. 

There may be great obstacles to over- 
come, as above indicated, before a majo- 
rity of Japanese Christians can be led to 
unite in the Church of Christ in Japan. 
The people certainly are very eclectic and 
superficially skeptical, which was quite un- 
avoidable while making matchless intelec- 
tual progress with no profound philosophy. 
Then there are great physical and moral 
problems to try the strongest and great 
national sins. But there is unusual 
homogeneity. The people are largely 
of one type, and they are much more 
respectful toward authority and govern- 
ment than are most progressive peoples. 
It would seem not very difficult to in- 
fluence the Christians in such an Empire 
to move steodily toward church union, if 
their Protestant helpers, who are yet toa 
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degree their advisers, would’ unitedly 
and patiently encourage them. And 
certainly it. would further the interests 
of the Church and Kingdom in Japan 
incalculably. 

But in such periods as that described 
above spiritual revivals and church union 
have to wait on each other, and both wait 
upon the will of God’s visionless people. 
“Where there is no vision the people 
cast off restraint.” Organic union of the 
Christian denominations in Japan is the 
great desideratum, which should be more 
seriously felt. It is, or should be, easily 
within the power of the two large Pres- 
byterian and Methodist united missions, 
working together, to achieve such a 
splendid union. It would seem unkind to 
doubt that the great majority in both of 
these united missions live near enough 
their Lord to pray for it with Him, and 
doubtless the same would be true of 
Christians of every name in Japan, if 
they could only be prompted by a 
few Spirit-filled prophets to view the 
vision. 

Shall we not all pray in the Holy 
Spirit, persistently, until He shall bring 
us into one accord and one mind in the 
matter? How else shall ‘the Son of 
Man again be glorified, and His Father 
be also glorified, by these branches of 
the True Vine beginning to bear much 
Sraut.27 s\n. 32 123°26.5.05 = 7-8: 
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EV. KOHACHIRO MIYAZAKI 

was born in 1873 near Kumamoto 

on the little island of Amakusa, famous 
in the history of early Christianity 
because there the Jesuits made their last 
stand against the Tokugawa Government. 
Whether it was the subconscious influence 
of these Christian traditions or whether it 
was due to his own ancestral stock, the 
boy grew up with a sincere predisposition 
to righteousness and truth. His father 
and mother were pious believers in the 
Kurozumi sect of Modern Shinto. This 
sect is the nearest approach to Chris- 


tianity and a fitting preparation for a 
true appreciation of Jesus Christ and his 
ideals. His father frequently quoted a 
motto of the sect, “The heart of the 
other man becomes a mirror reflecting 
the nature of one’s own heart” ; 
he explained that he was to desire to 
possess the heart of the good man and to 
carefully shun the heart of an evil man. 
His father like the father of the Great 
Buddhist Saint Nichiren was a master 
fisherman and the boy grew up to love 
nature in all its beauty and freedom. In 
Japan one appreciates the suggestion of 
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the sacred writer that some people seem 
to be “the' Elect of God.” ‘Certain 
young men seem to be so near the 
kingdom of God by nature and early 
training that one feels they are especially 
chosen and prepared to be “the Elect of 
God” in their great mission to men. In’ 
this sense even as a boy it would appear 
that Kohachiro was being prepared for 
his life work and his call to Christian 
service. 

In 1894, Mr. Miyazaki first found his 
way into a Christian preaching place in 
Kumamoto. He evidently had what 
Dean Inge calls “the mystic quest” 
which “ produces a sense of dissatisfac- 
tion with ordinary experience, with those 
superficial aspects of life with which we 
are usually content. It awakens a great 
desire and longing to get nearer to the 
heart of things and a hope that in doing 
so we may be rid of some of the disord 
and limitation and evil with which we are 
surrounded hampering our freedom and 
blinding the eyes of the soul.” Mr. 
Miyazaki had been through the Japan- 
China war where he had distinguished 
himself as a valiant “ superior soldier ” 
receiving the Emperor’s decoration of the 
eighth grade of the “ Paulownia Leaf in 
White.” He had returned with the 
victorious troops. from China but was 
dissatisfied with the immorality he saw 
arround him. A victorious army is not 
under the same strict discipline it ex- 
periences in battle. Many temptations 
beset the men on their return. This start- 
ed Mr. Miyazaki on “ the mystic quest ”’ 
which led to his conversion. He earnestly 
sought Christian faith and in company 
with another soldier was baptized in the 
Presbyterian Church at Kumamoto in 
1895 by Rev. T. Hirayama. 

These two soldier boys were very 
happy in their Christian experience. 
Around them they saw men who could 
“ fight very valiantly on the battle field 
but who in victory were completely 
overcome by sin and temptation. One 
case greatly impressed them. A man who 
had distinguished himself in battle and 
who had been decorated by the Emperor 
as aman of bravery and loyalty, fell a 
victim to vice and committed suicide. 
This and other incidents of a similar 
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nature strengthened their Christian faith 
and made them appreciate the salvation 
which saved them from sin and impurity. 
They realized the truth of the saying of 
the philosopher Wang: “ An enemy on 
a mountain can be overcome, but an 
enemy in the heart can scarcely be 
vanquished.” With renewed consecra- 
tion they dedicated their time and 
strength to the service of God and Jesus 
Christ. 

Mr. Miyazaki was thus fully and 
wonderfully converted. His Christian 
experience was not of a negative or 
passive character. He positively realized 
that the Christian life was pure, strong 
and manly and he became a Christian 
worker even before he was_ baptized. 
One day while they were in the barracks 
together his friend asked him if he had 
recently done anything worthy of special 
commendation as the Colonel had been 
enquiring about him. No he had not 
done anything to merit any special 
consideration from his superior officer. 
Then had he committed any misdemean- 
our? Yes, he had contributed an article 
to a local paper criticizing the immorality 
of the returned soldiers and calling upon 
them to be as valiant in peace as they 
had been in war. This turned out to be 
his offense for which he was confined to: 
the barracks for several weeks. This 
confinement prevented him from shaving 
and. his beard brought more trouble. 
But throughout all his experience his 
Christian determination was strengthened. 

Prominent Christian friends urged him 
to become a minister especialy after his 
graduation from Waseda University. 
But as his course was political science he 
felt he was not prepared to be a religious 
leader though he might enter politics if 
the door opened. His friends still urged 
him to dedicate all his time to Christian 
work. Thinking to escape their importu- 
nity he went to America in 1903 taking 
Mrs. Miyazaki with him. But as soon 
as he arrived Rev. Dr. E. A. Sturge, 
Superintendent of Japanese Mission work 
on the West coast of America, met him 
and urged him to become a Christian 
worker among his countrymen in Arme- 
rica. Again he refused but after six 
months when he was convinced that it 
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was God’s call he accepted it realizing 
“Tf it be God ye cannot overthrow it, 
lest.haply ye may be.found even to fight 
against God.” 

At that time it seemed to him he had 
been fighting God’s call. He had taken 
the great Trans-Pacific Steamer, Siberia, 
and fled to America intending to continue 
his studies in Columbia University but 
here again the call was repeated. Truly 
the Psalmist’s words applied to him. 
“ Whither shall I go from thy spirit? or 
whither shall I flee from thy presence ? 
If I ascend up into heaven thou art 
there: and if I take the wings of the 
morning and dwell in the uttermost parts 
of the sea even there shall thy hand lead 
me and thy right hand shall hold me.” 

This peculiar experience connected 
with his call to preach made him feel 
that he had been seized by God and like 
Paul he felt ‘“‘ Woe is me if I preach not 
the Gospel.” Formerly he had faith in 
God, the Father and Christ, the savior, 
but now with clear conviction he was 
convinced that God had faith in him and 
had seized him for Christian work. After 
some experience in Christian work he 
took up a course of training in the 
Theological Seminary and was ordained 
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a minister of the Presbytery of San 
Francisco in April, 1910. For several 
years he laboured in California for his 
countrymen returning to Japan in. 1915. 
Shortly after his return to Japan he was 
called to become the pastor of the United 
Christian Church at Moji. In January, 
1924 he resigned the pastorate at Moji 
and became the Executive Secretary of 
the newly organized National Christian 
Council. 

Mr. Miyazaki is an earnest Christian 
gentleman prepared by nature and by 
experience to be a representative of the 
modern Christian. Movement. He is 
kind, frank and open in his dealings with 
men, faithful to God and sincere in his 
convictions. To him Christianity is more 
than an abstraction: it isan experience, 
a life “hid with Christ in God.” He is 
somewhat of a Christian mystic possess- 
ing “that attitude of mind in which all 
other all relations are swallowed up in 
the relation of the soul to God.” A 
mystic of the better type yet: practical 
and earnest in his attention to detail. 
The National Christian Council is to be 
congratulated in having the services of 
such a man especially at this stage in its 
development. 
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the National Christian if ever I 
questioned the usefulness of its existence, 
these questions are forever gone.”” These 
words of Rev. T. A. Young, the president 
of the Federation of Christian Missions 
express what most of us have felt during 
these anxious days following the passing 
of the anti-Japanese clause in the Ameri- 
can senate. «What would have happened 
without this central body composed of 
Japanese and missionary leaders, it is 
difficult to conjecture. No doubt our 
Japanese brethern would have given ex- 
pression to their Christian faith in some 
manner but it was certainly an advantage 
to have the National Christian Council to 


stand out for the unity and harmony of 
the Chrisiian movement in Japan. 

The International Relations Committee 
of the Council took its task earnestly and 
seriously under the statesmanlike leader- 
ship of Mr. Tagawa. The problem was 
discussed on May the thirtieth and again 
on June the sixth. Mr. Tagawa invited 
Prof. Inui from the Southern California 
University to assist the committee in 
getting at the facts and the whole ques- 
tion was studied with great frankness and 
candour. No other international com- 
mittee could be more impartial in their 
desire to see this problem from every 
angle. Their preliminary statement of 
principles was presented to the Executive 
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of the National Council on June the 
tenth when it was decided to postpone the 
full discussion of this question until an 
adjourned meeting on the seventeenth. 
The International Relations Committee 
again considered the question on the 
sixteenth but without doing more than 
outline the broad Christian principles 
that should be applied to this question. 
‘On June the seventeenth the full executive 
met. The secretaries reported for the 
International Relations Committee giving 
a statement which was studiously general 
in character but which they felt was the 
Christian attitude toward the general 
question of race discrimination. After a 
frank and full discussion of the general 
question Dr. Kozaki, Bishop Uzaki and 
Mr. Tagawa earnestly and prayerfully 
studied out a declaration applying the 
general Christian principles to this na- 
tional problem. Their statement which 
was unanimously accepted as the Decla- 
ration of the whole Executive was as 
follows 1 

“The Fatherhood of God and the 
Brotherhood of Mankind is fundamental 
to the spirit of Christianity. Therefore, 
for the perfecting of the highest civiliza- 
tion, individuals and nations alike should 
_ work jtogether; there should be no 
discriminatory treatment which would 
engender strife and ill-will on account of 
differences of race and nationality. 

“In regard to present international 
relations, it is recognized by all nations 
that the limitation of immigration belongs 
to the sovereign right of each nation. 
Nevertheless, the standard by which such 
limitation is determined should be based 
upon common intellectual, physical, poli- 
tical, and moral qualifications, and upon 
no other ground. 

“The Immigration Act of 1924 in the 
United States of America, in its present 
form, is neither in accord with the spirit 
of Christianity nor with the standards 
mentioned above. Furthermore, at the 
time of the enactment of this law, inter- 
national amenities were not duly con- 
sidered, nor was there ample opportunity 
for mutual conference and friendly nego- 
tiations ; and this we feel is an additional 
matter for regret. 

' ©The. majority of Christians in the 
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United States, through their represen- 
tatives, as a matter of fact, condemned 
this legislation, and exerted themselves 
to the utmost to defeat it, and no doubt 
will continue to work against it in order to 
restore the friendly relations historically 
existing between Japan and the United 
States of America. This Council desires 
to cooperate with the Christians in the 
United States with a view to solving this 
difficult racial question in the spirit essen- 
tial to Christianity, and to this end we 
appeal to the public opinion of the world. 

“The purpose foreign missionaries 
have in coming to this country is solely 
the preaching of the Gospel of Jesus 
Christ, and they have no other purpose 
in mind. Therefore, though there may. 
be rumours against foreign missionaries, 
no credence should be given to such 
reports. We desire that the missionaries 
should remain at their posts unperturbed, 
continuing their evangelistic work until 
their mission is fulfilled. 

“Finally with all Christians every- 
where throughout the world, this Council 
prays for the speedy realization of the 
Kingdom of God upon the earth.” 

It is no exaggeration to say that the 
action of the American Senate has a- 
roused the indignation of the whole 
Japanese nation as it has not been 
aroused since the close of the China 
war. Ten years after that incident which 
forced her to return Port Arthur, the 
Russian war occurred. This discrimina- 
tion against her as an inferior race has 
made war a possibility between Japan 
and America unless Christian influences 
can remedy the situation. Christians in 
Japan have been deeply cut because it 
was America who gave the insult. But 
in spite of their evident feeling of re- 
sentment against this law they have 
manifested nothing in all these meetings 
but an earnest desire to make clear the 
Christian way. Local papers report 
unchristian statements from men in other 
places but after some investigation it 
appears that even these were misrepre- 
sented and exaggerated. However they 
show how intense has been the resent- 
ment of the nation against this so-called 
insult. It is a matter of gratitude that on 
the Executive of the National Christian 
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Council of Japan we had broadminded 
Japanese leadership at this time. 

Having settled their attitude toward 
the problem the Executive then took steps 
to call together all Christian workers 
including the missionaries at the Okuma 
Hall at Waseda University. This plan 
was successfully carried out; over two 
hundred Christians of all denominations 
met in Christian fellowship on June 24th 
and spent several hours together. That 
meeting has proved a great blessing to 
the unity and harmony of the Christian 
movement in Japan and has shown to the 
public at large that the Spirit of Christ is 
neither racial nor national. Dr. Chiba 
the President of the National Christian 
Council presided. Bishop Uzaki led in 
prayer. Dr. Kozaki briefly outlined the 
purpose of the meeting and the two 
secretaries presented the Declaration’ of 
the Executive in Japanese and in English. 
Three leading pastors spoke in Japanese 
and two leading missionaries spoke in 
English. The English addresses given 
by Dr. Oltmans and by Rev. T. A. 
Young are published separately. 

The first Japanese speaker was Rev. 
Denshiro Hatano, Superintendent of Mis- 
Sions in the Japanese Methodist Church. 
His address epitomized was as follows: 
“ When the anti-Chinese movement 
took place in America some years ago 
a leading member of the Methodist 
Church in San Francisco in spite of a 
threat against the life of any man who 
would speak against the bill, took the 
platform and boldly opposed the proposed 
legislation as being contrary to the true 
American spirit represented by the first 
president of the United States. But now 
in spite of the true American spirit 
presented by her past history the move- 
ment against Japanese has steadily con- 
tinued as seen in the abolition of property 
rights, the abolition of nationalization and 
the abolition of immigration and I fear 
that in the near future the right of 
Japanese children born in the United 
States will also be abolished. Various 
causes may be given for this. policy: 
the labour problem, mistaking Japanese 
Imperialism for Militarism, the political 
problem in Hawaii and national distinc- 
tion. But when all are summed up it is 
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after all a problem of race. Recently 
a prominent daily paper inserted an 
editorial ‘The Cry of Humanity for 
Equality and the Great Change in the 
Conception of Civilization by the White 
Race.’ The article quoted Mr. Shaler’ 
Matthews, Dr. Jack and Dr. Fosdicle 
who made his opinion clear after his visit 
to Japan a few years ago. The other 
day Tagore the great Indian Sage gave 
his opinion on this problem. - From these 
articles and the attitude of these men <t 
becomes clear that the anti-Japanese 
problem is a very important problem 
affecting both occidental and oriental 
peoples. It should be carefully investi- 
gated and understood from this point of 
view.” 

Mr. Hatano no doubt felt as we pro- 
bably all feel that this unnecessary 
offense to the Japanese race will be the 
beginning of an attempt to organize a 
Pan-Oriental Movement to assert their 
rights. Certainly it is very significant 
that just at this opportune time Mr. 
Tagore should visit China and Japan with 
a message which while it contained many 
exhortations to restraint, was without 
doubt consciously or unconsciously a 
strong appeal against the white race, 
western civilization, the spirit of the 
nation and a subtle appeal to the race 
spirit and oriental traditions of the Japan- 
ese people. 

Mr. Hatano then proceeded to describe 
the ideal attitude for the church to take 
toward this question. He said: “ Be- 
cause Christians believe in the Father- 
hood of God and the brotherhood of 
man, the spirit of Christian brotherhood 
has been strengthened within the church 
since the passing of the immigration law. 
The emphasis upon self support has 
been strengthened. Some missionaries 
have expressed a desire to work under 
Japanese leadership and thus missionaries 
and Japanese workers are coming closer 
together. 

“Up to the present America has been 
regarded as a Christian country but this 
question has revealed the fact that there 
is a difference between the morals of the 
individual and that of the state. Japanese 
are not satisfied with American Christia- 
nity. It must be socialized and national- 
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ized. I would like to see a commission 
of Japanese and missionary workers sent 
to America to correct their misunder- 
standing of Christianity and to propagate 
the true spirit of Christianity. Finally I 
cannot but recall the words of Jesus. 
¢ He that is without sin among you let him 
cast the first stone at her’ At the 
time of the earthquake various shameful 
events occurred against Joreans and 
Chinese. We Japanese also need a new 
conversion in order that we may stand on 
the true foundations of righteousness and 
humanity when we pray for America.” 
Rev. S. Noguchi of the Congregational 
board approached the question from a 
different point of view. “ At first I was 
inclined to regard it as an anacronism to 
become excited and oppose America 
because of this new Immigration Law. 
From the standpoint of the present social 
order in which private ownership of land 
and imperialism are common, the passing 
of this law is not strange at all. It is 
really just what any “Socialist would 
expect. I was inclined to drop the 
question but when I saw the _ intense 
opposition to the law and witnessed even 
persecution against Christianity and when 
I myself w hile speaking in Western 
Japan on Christianity ventured to express 
some admiration for America and Ame- 
ricanism some of the people made a 
disturbance demanding to know how 
America a Christian nation could pass the 
Immigration law descriminating against 
Japanese—they were angry and about 
to strike me with the chairs—seeing this 
intense feeling, I expected other cases of 
opposition and persecution of Christianity. 
“Thus Ll came to wealize that the 
question could not he treated lightly. 
We as Christians have some respo isibi- 
lity for the bill. Most people in Japan 
identify America with Christianity and 
the missionary. They think this dis- 
criminating act on the part of “America is 
the result of Christiunity. Of course 
they are wrong since Christianity stands 
for the great principle of human brother- 
hood and racial equality. It can neither 
countenance such a rude and disastrous 
event as the World War which destroyed 
the peace and happiness of mankind 
nor the discriminatory clause of the 
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Immigration Law. It wasa shame for 
modern Christianity that it could not 
prevent these events which show how 
powerless and weak Christianity is when 
it comes to a social or political problem. 

“The Federal Council of Churches 
in America is backed by over twenty 
millions of Christians; if we include the 
Catholics there are several millions more. 
Why was this vast body of Christians 
not able to prevent this inhwnan and 
shameful bill from becoming law? Some 
earnest Christians in America have sent 
their sympathy to us Japanese but as a 
whole this law is not only a shame for 
Christians in America but to all Christians 
who make ‘human love throughout the 
world’ their motto. We Christian need 
a new conversion. 

“Jt is a matter of great regret that 
voices have been raised in our churches to 
exclude the missionaries at this time. 
We cannot reject the missionaries. 
Almost all of them are opposed to the 
bill. They do not represent the Ameri- 
can government. They are merely 
volunteers who have been sent by their 
fellows to propagate the Gospel of Christ. 
Some may ridicule such idealism but we 
must always be idealists. No one has 
such a great and admirable ideal as that 
of Jesus Christ our Lord—the brother- 
hood of mankind, racial equality and the 
realization of the Kingdom of God in 
which there is only one Father God. 
What noble ideals these are! Without 
these the history of mankind would be 
lost in darkness and sorrow forever. I 
believe we must now unite our might and 
power for a great human movement. All 
Christians, Christian Churches, Christian 
bodies must unite to spread the influence of 
Christianity not only among individuals but 
in society and to build up the Kingdom of 
God in the world. When we urge the 
independence and _ self-support of the 
churches on the basis of this noble spirit 
we can sacrifice more and more, but we 
must avoid the least appearance of ex- 
clusion.”” 

Mr. Kobayashi of the Presbyterian 
Church sin “an eloquent address outlined 
and emphasized the various points of the 
Declaration. 


Mr. Kobayashi said : “ America repre- 
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senting Western civilization met Japan 
representing Oriental civilization face to 
face on the Pacific; they discovered. in 
each other differences in customs, ideals 
and colour, which became a source of 
trouble between them. Will this problem 
which has arisen between them be without 
permanent solution? I believe that 
Christianity alone is the key to this diffi- 
cult problem, which will finally bring 
about harmony between these nations. 
This present day problem should be criti- 
cised from the Christian point of view 
which is expressed in this Declaration of 
the National Christian Council.. I would 
like to consider these five points separate- 
ly in greater detail. 

First: The Fatherhood of God and 
the, Brotherhood of man is an essential 
principle of Christianity which Christians 
alone emphasize. Without this world- 
view higher civilization is impossible, it 
should be made the standard to solve 
difficulties arising from race prejudice and 
differences of nationality. 

Second: Under present international 
conditions it is the sovereign right of each 
state to limit immigration. Just as differ- 
ent brethren establish their separate 
_homes protecting them from disease and 
immorality in order to secure happiness 
and peace so nations for the sake of 
national development and prosperity find 
it necessary to eliminate undesirable im- 
migration from abroad. However such 
restriction, as the Declaration says, should 
be based upon common intellectual, 
physical, political and moral qualifications 
and upon no other ground. 

Third: If we accept these two prin- 
ciples then clearly this recent American 
law must be rejected, discriminating as it 
does against Japanese simply because they 
are Japanese ; it segregates them refusing 
to give them the same rights as are given 
to people of other powers. From the 
Christian point of view America has 
clearly made a mistake in this matter, 
insulting Japan in spite of the latter’s ex- 
pressed intention to adhere strictly to the 
Gentleman’s Agreement. America paid 
no attention to our desires, neglected 
international amenities and violated the 
historical friendship which has existed be- 
tween these two countries for seventy years. 
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Fourth: Let us not forget that the 
most earnest opponents to this Bill after 
it was introduced to the Senate were vari- 
ous Christian organizations in America 
and Christian missionaries who embodied 
the Christian spirit in their love for Japan. 
Though they are Americans they are our 
friends who stand shoulder to shoulder 
with us on this problem. Therefore we 
must work together for a_ satisfactory 
solution. Finally, there are some who 
think that missionaries had better return 
to America at this time ; but their purpose 
in coming to Japan is to do evangelistic 
work. If there is any room left for them 
in evangelistic work, they should stay at 
their post in spite of criticism. If they are 
persecuted we urge them to exert then: 
selves for the gospel with more courage 
than ever. Those who return home fear- 
ing persecution are cowards; we do not 
need any cowardly missionaries. One of 
the missionaries said in a letter to me; 
‘I will gladly become a martyr.’ In 
history the blood of the martyrs never 
flowed in vain. I think that the best way 
to reveal the best spirit of America is for 
the missionaries to become humble co- 
workers with Japanese Christians in 
earnest evangelism. I am delighted to 
have the declaration of these five points. 
I hope that their full significance will be 
clear to all missionaries, and that they 
will promote a final solution by sending 
home one representative from each deno- 
mination to propagate this spirit in Amc- 
rica ; and that along with them Japanese 
representatives as special delegates from 
the church in Japan will also be appointed 
to carry this important message to 
America.” 

The meeting then adjourned to the lawn 
for a photograph, after which a round 
table conference was held while people 
drank tea and ate cake. At this time 


many short speeches were made. Among 
them Miss Kawai ofthe Y. W.C. A. 
made a very eloquent address. She had 


just been out in the country. She re- 
ported that the Christians there pay no 
attention to what is being said and 
done outside the Christian circle. But 
they are greatly influenced by reports 
of what Christian pastors and leaders 
were saying. She probably had in mind 
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the fact that one pastor was reported as 
having spoken against the missionaries, 
saying : “the church in America is now 
attended largely by old- people and 
women ; young people are dancing, play- 
ing cards and are fully engrossed in amu- 
sement; there is no Christianity im 
America.” Such statements reported by 
the daily papers are calculated to do 
much harm. Miss Kawai said “ Pastors 
much be very careful: what they say.” 
This called forth some desire to protest 
because while no doubt in the first heat 
of their resentment of the Immigration 
Act men said things which would have 
been better left unsaid nevertheless it is 
also true that the men who spoke first 
were not really properly represented by 
the Japanese press; these statements 
were exaggerated. Reporters did not 
take the pains to understand the real 
spirit of Christianity toward this question 
of race discrimination. 

The statement issued by the. National 
Council Executive was unanimously 
endorsed by the Executive of the Fede- 
ration of Christian Missions on June 18th. 
Word has also come from the pastors’ 
meeting in Kobe that they fully endorsed 
the statement. They and others urge 
that the Declaration be given wide 
circulation in Japan. Requests have 
come for extra copies for distribution 
among the members. It looks as if 
the Christian movement had weathered 
this first storm over this very difficult 
problem. 

It may be well to remind ourselves 
that the American Immigration law is 
only one little phase of a much larger 
problem due to ever increasing interracial 
and international contacts before the 
Christian movement has become suffi- 
ciently strong in the mission field to 
prepare men for such association. In 
one way the problem is only indirectly 
race or color distinction, the real difficulty 
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is something much more difficult'to solve. 
Instead of losing our heads at this time 
it behooves every thinking man to set 
about to discover the real cause of the 
trouble and give himself to help remove 
the difficulties. The fact that men like 
Dr. Noguchi stand so high in social and 
intellectual circles in America suggests 
the possibility of other causes for the 
rejection of Japanese immigrants. 

Those .of us who think we understand 
the American people feel sure that they 
had no desire to destroy the historic 
friendship which has existed between 
these two great nations. in the « past. 
There may be race prejudice behind the 
action of the Senate but there are many 
other reasons that may be given. We 
missionaries who love Japan must do all 
in our power not only in our homelands 
but also in Japan to help remove the 
barriers to permanent peace and harmony 
between the East and the West. The 
world must be Christianized. Since this 
event, the ultra-national voice of cer- 
tain Buddhist leaders has again been 
heard. If Japan were to listen to such 
voices there would surely be an attempt 
to force recognition; that ideal would 
spell calamity for all concerned. There 
is but one way to solve these difficulties 
and that is the true way which, in the 
not so distant past, abolished the slave 
trade in both England and America. 
Buddhists call that way mercy; Con- 
fucianists call it benevolence ; Christians 
point to Christ as the way. “That 
was the true Light which _ lighteth 
every man that cometh into the world.” 
The Christian missionary is the pioneer 
of world citizenship and interracial under- 
standing and harmony. Let us at this 
opportune time take up the evangelistic 
campaign with renewed zeal and push the 
spiritual ideals which sooner or later are 
destined to establish the Kingdom of 
God among men. 


Addresses of Dr. A. Oltmans and 
Rev. T. A. Young 


NPARDONABLE  misquotation 

one cannot avoid, but in order 

to avoid at least pardonable misquotation, 

I will read what I wish to bring before 
you on this occasion. 

Needless to say, though speaking as a 
missionary, I am here not speaking FOR 
the missionaries in any representative 
capacity, and hence the views expressed 
are my own and I alone am responsible 
for them. Nevertheless, I hope that 
these views do not run violently counter 
to those of a majority of my missionary 
colleagues, 

As to the matter itself that has brought 
us here together, namely, the “ exclusion 
clause”? in the immigration bill recently 
passed by the Congress of the United 
States, and signed by President Coolidge 
while taking exception in regard to said 
“exclusion clause,” I will only say for 
myself that I am positively opposed to 
any and all discriminatory legislation, in 
Church or State, that is based in any 
degree whatsoever upon difference of 
race, nationality, or color of the. skin, 
From this statement you can readily 
infer my attitude towards the “ exclusion 
clause,” 

For the rest I will confine my remarks 
to the missionary aspect of the situation 
in Japan caused by the passing of said 
immigration bill with its “exclusion 
clause.” 

The fundamental idea of foreign mis- 
sion work is that of one going out, 
usually under the auspices of a Church 
or a Society, to a foreign country for 
the express purpose of proclaiming and 
spreading the knowledge of the Gospel 
of the Kingdom of God, as the need of 
such a foreign country may call forth. 
The call rarely comes from the country 
or people to whom the foreign missionary 
goes; on the contrary, it happens quite 
frequently that he is there against the 
wishes, spoken or unspoken, of the people 
whom he desires to serve. Hence it 
follows that his continuance or discon- 


tinuance in the work at any time cannot . 


depend upon the mere wish of those for 
and among whom he tries to labor. 
Certain fields of activity may, by force of 
circumstances, be closed to him, but his 
call as a missionary to the people as a 
whole, if he has. a real call as such, stands 
on far higher ground than the personal 
wishes of those who for themselves feel 
no need of the foreign missionary, or of 
those who are inimical to the missionary’s 
presence and activities. Unless the mis- 
sionary bases his call, with conviction, 
upon this “far higher ground,’ he is 
easily shaken in his conception of duty 
whenever an untoward event, like the 
one that brings us here together, occurs, 
In the face of any such event, the first 
question for him to ask is not, would 
the Japanese people, Christian or non- 
Christian, like to have me stay here, but 
rather, is there still need of my staying 
here, and is there still opportunity for me 
to carry out the purpose for which I am 
sent out here? If he must conscienti- 
ously answer these latter questions in the 
affirmative, it is his plain duty to stay 
and continue to labor as long as those 
who send him are satisfied with his 
services. na 

And here it is pertine.. to point out 
that the foreign missionary is not, to 
make the case concrete, here in Japan as 
the representative of the nation from 
which he comes, nor of its Christianity, 
and least of all a representative of its 
Government. An Embassador may find 
it difficult to remain in his official capacity 
at the court of a nation at a time when 
that nation feels itself deeply agrieved 
over an act of the Government which 
such an Embassador represents. But no 
such act can in any wise change the 
status of a foreign missionary in Japan or 
lessen his duty, as a missionary, to the 
people of Japan. Contrariwise it fre- 
quently enhances, as in this case, his 
duty*in several ways. It affords him an 
opportunity, and hence carries the duty, 
of making clear the position of a foreign 
missionary as representative of a Christian 
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constituency in his home-land and not of 
its Congress or indiscriminately of its 
nationals, and least of all of the senseless 
and un-Christian attitude and agitation of 
its racial exclusionists. 

It further affords him the opportunity 
of manifesting his genuine sympathy with 
the Japanese in whatever just grievance 
they have because of anti-Japanese legis- 
Jation, even though such legislation is 
enacted by the Government of the 
country to which the missionary owes 
allegiance. Here, however, the Japanese, 
and especially the Japanese Christians, 
should not expect too much of the 
foreign missionary in the way of verbal 
protestations, either by group resolutions 
or otherwise, because by an overdose of 
such protestations the missionary easily, 
in certain situations, lays himself open to 
the unpleasant suspicion that he is trying 
to protect himself in his position as a 
missionary. For this reason it cannot 
but afford unfeigned satisfaction to the 
foreign missionary in Japan that in the 
present situation all necessity for such 
seeming self-protection is obviated by the 
clear and unmistakeable utterances of 
many of the foremost Japanese Christian 
leaders on the attitude the foreign mis- 
sionary ought to take in regard to the 
continuance of his work. The real and 
vital question still remains, as it always 
has been, a question of real need. Is the 
foreign missionary still NEEDED in Japan? 
Not, is he still wANnreED? Though a 
negative answer, on a large scale, to the 
latter question might make it difficult and 
exceeding unpleasant for him to stay, if 
he were largely guided by it in his course 
he would lose his missionary soul and, as 
a certain Japanese Christian leader has 
been reported to have said, would prove 
himself a coward. 

Has the passing of the “ exclusion 
clause”’ in the recent U.S. immigration 
bill made the work of the foreign mis- 
sionary in Japan any less necessary as 
far as the actual needs of the work 
are concerned? Of course not. Not a 
single soul in Japan is brought an inch 
nearer to the Kingdom of God by that 
stupid “exclusion clause.” If it were, 
there could be at least that much said in 
its favor as far as results are concerned, 
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But we cannot let pass by another 
feature of the present question that has 
come to the fore in regard to foreign 
mission work in Japan. And that is, 
whether this friction between America 
and Japan might not be utilized in the 
way of making it THE OCCASION for firing 
the minds and hearts of the Japanese 
Christians against foreign support of 
men and means and thus tremendously 
stimulate and shortly lead to absolute 
independence and self-support of all the 
Christian activities in Japan. If such 
results should really eventuate, one might 
be tempted to send a letter of thanks, 
secretly of course, to Hiram Johnson, 
McClatchy, Lodge & Co., for the evil 
they have done, seeing that the Lord 
would have overruled it so wonderfully 
for good. Certainly that would be a 
real silver lining to the cloud. To say 
that over such a result no one would 
rejoice more than the foreign missionary 
in Japan, is simply repeating what has 
frequently been said, but which is natur- 
ally liable to be more or less discounted. 
Of course, part of the price that would 
have to be paid for any very serious 
move for independence from foreign 
mission and missionary co-operation at 
this particular juncture would be that 
it lays itself open to the unavoidable 
MiS-interpretation that the entirely justifi- 
able antagonism of Japanese Christians 
to the American “ exclusion clause” was 
not purely the occasion, but also partly 
the cause and instigation of such sudden 
violent measures for self-support. And, 
to avoid all hateful discrimination in 
religious affairs, complete indepence from 
foreign countries other than America 
would, of course, have to be included, for 
the true principle of self-support and 
independence of Christian churches has 
nothing whatever to do with any inter- 
national legislation. 

Now, in this connection I wish to point 
out what has always seemed to me “a 
more excellent way.” I. feel in my 
bones that many of those here present 
will not agree with what Iam now going 
to say, but Iam going to say it anyway 
and let you take it for what you ss it 
is worth. 

Does it not betray an altcigethen too 
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narrow nationalistic spirit for Christians 
to make a distinction between co-opera- 
tion with their own nationals and co- 
operation with other nationals? Can we 
consistently condemn the spirit of racial 
and national discrimination in international 
relations while at the time advocating and 
fostering such a spirit in the work of the 
universal Kingdom of God? Is the 
Kingdom of God really bound by such 
lines and distinctions? Suppose there 
should be needed here in Japan 100,000 
Yen for a special evangelistic campaign 
throughout the country and one or more 
of God’s children among the Japanese 
should contribute one half of the sum and 
one or more of God’s children in America 
the other half, would not that be all 
right? And if it were thought that 
certain foreign missionaries, no matter of 
what nationality, could contribute services 
of some value to such a campaign, should 
they be eliminated simply because they 
are so-calied “foreigners” > Or take 
it on a larger scale. Supposing the, 
FINANCIAL burden for evangelizing Japan 
could be borne by the Japanese Christians 
themselves, but there was need of more 
PERSONNEL than Japan itself could furnish, 
why refuse the latter simply because they 
are not of the same nation? Or if the 
case were reversed and there was sufficient 
Japanese working personnel but tempor- 
ary lack of funds to effectively carry on 
the work, why should not the latter be 
made use of from fellow-Christians of 
another country without the use of the 
foreign missionary? The principle fre- 
quently enunciated that foreign money 
must be expended under foreign control 
I have always looked upon as essentially 
unsound in connection with Christian 
activities. . 

Along with stimulating a healthy spirit 
of self-support, I plead for a submerging 
of all mere national or racial distinctions 
and discriminations into united effort for 
the advancement of the Kingdom of God 
throughout the world. Can we not take 
a leaf out of the history of the early 
Christian Church? The cases may not 
be exactly similar, but the principle ought 
to be operative in the same way. The 
nations had need of the message of the 
Gospel which the Jews in Palestine first 
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possessed, and the Jews in Palestine had 
need of financial assistance which the 
nations possessed. Paul, a Jew by race, 
a Greek by early education and culture, 
and a Roman by rights of citizenship, 
fully recognized these respective needs 
and supplies and gladly became the 
medium for taking the Gospel message 
to the nations and the contributions from 
the Gentile churches to the needy Jewish 
Christians in Palestine. All the same, 
how strong Paul’s Jewish racial instinct 
was we learn from words such as these : 
‘‘T have great sorrow and unceasing pain 
in my heart; for I could wish that I 
myself were anathema from Christ for 
my brethrens’ sake, my kinsmen accord- 
ing to the flesh, who are Israelites.” 
But when he writes about the real 
fundamental things of the Christian life, 
the things that bind together God’s 
children of every race and clime, he 
uses language like this: “There can 
be neither Jew nor Greek, there can be 
neither bond nor free ... all are one 
in Christ Jesus’ And again, “ there 
cannot be Greek and Jew, barbarian 
Scythian, bondman, freeman ; but Christ 
is all, and in all.” The more real sorrow 
and pain a true Christian has in his heart 
for his brethren, his fellow-nationals, 
because they are estranged from God 
and Christ, the less will he concern him- 
self with questions of mere nationalism 
and racial distinctions that do not bind 
but break ties of nations which God all 
“¢ made of one blood.” 

Since the emergence of this question 
recently, I have with increasing interest 
again gone over a good deal of material 
in Vol. IV of the “ Library of Christian 
Co-operation” on the “ Report of the 
Commission on Relations with Japan.” 
Much of what is said in that Report 
by Dr. Sidney IL. Gulick and others 
concerning the urgent necessity of a 
more perfect understanding and hearty 
co-operation between the Christian forces 
of East and West, and more particulariy 
between America and Japan, has received 
added significance by the recent passing 
of the “exclusion clause” in the U.S. 
immigration bill. And one of the most, 
yea, THE MOST encouraging feature con- 
nected with this piece of legislation is the 
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sweeping condemnation the passing of the 
“exclusion clause’ has received at the 
hands of Christian individuals and bodies 
in America as well as of an overwhelm- 
ing majority voice of the representative 
American press. May we not believe 
that there has been a real awakening 
of Christian consciousness throughout 
America on the question not only of this 
particular “exclusion clause,’ but also 
on the larger question of international 
justice and fair play, and on the absolute 
necessity of applying such justice and fair 
play without distinctions of color or race ? 
I make bold to say that any foreign 
missionary, in Japan or anywhere else, 
who is not ready whole-heartedly to 
stand for and promote, to the limit of 
his ability, this kind of international 
justice and fair play had better cease to 
be a foreign missionary in fact, as he has 
already, ceased to be one in spirit. For 
the very essence of the spirit of real 
Christianity, which is the spirit of Christ, 
defies and denies all claims of privilege 
based upon mere distinctions of nations or 
color or race. ‘For there is no respect 
of persons with God.” 

From the beginning of its history even 
till to-day Christianity has had to put up 
with misinterpretations regarding its spirit 
and purpose on the part of those who 
ignorantly or willfully are out of sym- 
pathy with it. And one danger to the 
Church has always been to avoid and 
counteract such misinterpretations by 
schemes out of harmony with the essence 
of real Christianity and hence unworthy 
of Jesus Christ, the great Head of the 
Church, who himself carried through the 
redemption of his Church in the face of 
misinterpretations even of his friends, and 
in.defiance of the most slanderous assaults 
of his enemies. 

If American-ism, or Japan-ism, cannot 
stand the impact of international contact 
and co-operation of the real Christian 
forces, is not such American-ism or 
Japan-ism more harmful than helpful to 
our great cause? Is it then. worth 
keeping? No, in that case we must 
either find some more appropriate name 
for it or relegate. it to the scrap-heap of 
worn-out isms. But true nationalism can 
be truly Christian, and can only be of the 
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best calibre when it is truly international 
and interracial at the same time. Hence, 
while many still may shout, in racial 
arrogance and pride, the words of Rud- 
yard Kipling: 
“O, East is East and West is West, 
And never the twain shall meet 
Till earth and sky stand presently 
At God’s great judgment seat ” ; 

We greatly prefer to follow Kipling on 
to. his far nobler lines and say in the 
deepest conviction of our souls: 

“ But there is neither East nor West, 
Border nor breed nor birth, 
When two strong men stand face to 
face, 
Tho’ they come from the ends of the 
earth.” 

Can we not, in the spirit of this latter 
verse, instead of allowing the “ exclusion 
clause”’ incident to become a cause of 
division and disintegration in the work of 
the Kingdom of God in Japan, make it a 
cause of more real and more hearty 
co-operation for genuine spiritual develop- 
ment and progress, and thus beat the 
devil at his own game? That would be 
the acme of Christian statesmanship and 
a great triumph of Christian brotherhood 
that would echo and re-echo. throughout 
the world of Christendom. 

A. OLTMANS. 


1) arate the years that I have been 

in Japan it hasbeen my privilege 
to attend a number of gatherings which I 
thought were important—important not 
only because of the nature of the gather- 
ings themselves but important also be- 
cause of the benefit and inspiration given 
to those who were in attendance. 

But this meeting to-day, so far as my 
personal experience goes, seems -to me to: 
be without a parallel—and for the same 
reasons—the nature of our gathering and: 
the inspiration and encouragement which 
I am certain all of us will receive. 


NATURE OF THE GATHERING. 


If you will read the invitation sent, 
you will notice that this is a gathering (1) 
of Christian workers ; (2) called together 
by the National Christian Council’; (3) to 
promote understanding ; and (4) to inten- 
sify our united purpose to cooperate in 
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tke establishment of the Kingdom of ‘God 
on the earth. Such a: meeting—under 
such auspices—and for such purposes is 
striking enough in itself. But, in addi- 
tion to all this, there isan added element 
in our meeting to-day which, to me, 
makes it epochal in the history of Christi- 
anity in Japan. For we are met within 
the shadow of the cloud that has come 
over the relations of two great nations— 
nations to which perhaps the most of us 
gathered here to-day owe allegiance as 
citizens. 

The seriousness of the situation no one 
would dare to exaggerate—certainly no 
one would care to minimize ; the possibili- 
ties involved have been and are still be- 
‘yond the power of any man to estimate 
exactly. It is with one voice therefore 
that we—who are cuests of Japan and at 
the same time citizens of the United States 
wish to express our admiration and ap- 
preciation of the calmness, the dignity 
and the courtesy with which the Japanese 
Government, in spite of its deep hurt, has 
met the affront involved in the passage 
of the Immigration Act—an affront 
which, in spite of all that seems to the 
contrary, we, who know the hearts of 
Americans, cannot believe to have been 
intentional. It is our united prayer that 
the same cool, calm judgment may con- 
tinue until a more just and a more satis- 
factory solution of the problem may be 
found. 


INSPIRATION OF THE*® MEETING. 


But the greatest significance of this 
‘meeting to-day lies in the fact that we are 
met together as followers of the Lord 
Jesus Christ in a spirit that is universal 
and knows no distinctions—we are met in 
a faith that acknowledges neither race nor 
color but simply loyalty to a common 
Lord—we have come together as mem- 
bers of a super-national fellowship whose 
rule is love and whose ideal is that of an 
united service to all humanity. 

This then is the inspiration of our 
gathering. Weare met together as Chris- 
tians first and in the further fact that, 
without regard to national affiliations, we 
are able to unite, in the spirit of our Lord, 
in moral protest against any wrong done 
to any nation—against any violation of 


the equality embodied in the Brotherhood 
of Man—against any violation of the 
principal underlying the Fatherhood of 
God. We are constrained by nothing— 
save by the love of Jesus Christ. 


THE PREVIOUS MEETING. 


Our meeting to-day was preceded by 
one just a few days ago equally significant 
in my judgment ; indeed this meeting to- 
day is the outgrowth of the former. I 
refer to the meeting of the Executive 
Committee of the National Christian 
Council where was drafted the declaration 
which has just been read to you. 

If ever I doubted the wisdom of the 
National ‘Christian Council—if ever I 
questioned the usefulness of its existence— 
those questions and doubts are forever 
gone. The action taken the other day 
has justified, in every way, the hopes of 
those from whose efforts the Council was 
bern. 

I confess I went to that meeting with 
some doubt, I wondered whether, as a 
Council, we would be worthy of the great 
challenge of the world wide vision that 
was involved. During the first few mo- 
ments it seemed almost as if the uncer- 
tainty could be felt but as opinions were 
freely exchanged and hearts were more 
and more opened the spirit of real Chris- 
tian internationalism—shot through and 
through with the spirit of love and the 
realization of the oneness of all humanity 
dominated all and resulted in the declara- 
tion that was adopted. And I would 
have you remember that in the final 
drafting of the declaration no foreigner 
was represented on the Committee but 
the Japanese brethren who were on the 
Committee possessed that vision, without 
which, the writer of the Book of Proverbs 
tells us, all people perish. 


Our DerinireE Duty. 


I count this fellowship meeting to-day 
unique. It is a wonderful exemplifica- 
tion of the wider meaning of the words 
of the Psalmist, ‘Behold how good 
and how pleasant it is for brethren 
to dwell together in unity.” United with 
Christ in the fellowship of a common 
service ; together being one in the fellow+ 
ship of His life ; knowing somewhat of the 
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fellowship of His sufferings; our hearts 
united in the fellowship of prayer for the 
world’s evangelization—we are also one 
in the fellowship of that which giveth to 
all men the victory—even our faith. 

But it seems to me that such an occa- 
sion as this brings definitely before us oné 
of the supreme duties of the Church of 
the Living God. It is well for us to ex- 
change courtesies, it is good to have such 
mountain peak experiences as our fellow- 
ship to-day, but it ought to be clear that 
through it all there is a very definite 
duty which must noi be forgotten. 

Away back in the time of Isaiah (48:12) 
the people of God were spoken of in the 
following words, ‘‘ Thou shalt be called 
the repairer of the breach” and it is the 
Apostle Paul (II Cor. 5:18) who tells us 
that God has given unto His people the 
ministry of reconciliation. 

Here is it not clearly indicated that, 
though countries may become at odds 
with each other, Christians must not ? 
Rather must they be the instruments to 
soften the asperities of national hostilities. 

Of course Christianity recognizes na- 
tionality—it insists that all Christians 
shall be loyal patriots but real patriotism 
can reach its highest only under allegi- 
ance toa more inclusive fellowship and 
it is intolerable that national hostilities 
should set brother against brother in the 
household of faith, the Church, which 
exists but for one purpose, the creating 
and embodying of the world wide com- 
munity of God. Is Christ divided? A 
Japanese Christian and an American 
Christian share more in the fellowship of 
their one Lord than each owns in the 
entire wealth of his fatherland with the 
riches of God left out of the reckoning. 
Of course we must be loyal to our country 
but surely it is not necessary that it lead 
us into strife in the divine fellowship ! 

Unto His Disciples the Lord Jesus 
Christ gave nothing but peace-——excepting 
peace He left them nothing. ‘ My peace 
I leave with thee.” 

This solidarity and oneness of all 
Christians emphasizes the very evident 
and definite duty of the Church—-an unit- 
ed opposition to all un-Christian inequali- 
ties, whether between classes in our own 
countries or in the wider relationships of 
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nations. It is here that the. Church must 
prove her right to exist or suffer the loss 
of the support of those who believe in a 
world wide reign of righteousness—the 
coming of the Kingdom of God here on 
the earth. It is unnecessary that one’ 
comment on the conditions that now exist 
in our world—conditions of which, as one 
of our own number has said, the Immi- 
gration Act is but one indication. More- 
over such conditions must go on until the 
nations of the earth learn righteousness— 
within their own domains as well as in all 
their diplomatic dealings. Nations can 
never live together in the spirit of Jesus 
Christ until they have learned to love 
each other as they love themselves. 

Here then is the very definite duty of 
the Church—here then its work and its 
challenge, namely the creating of a sense 
of solidarity among Christians of all na- 
tions as members of the body of Christ 
with obligations to each other and to the 
body and to urge the devising of machi- 
nery through which the Church can work 
to hold together the nations of the earth ; 
machinary through which united action 
can be taken to right all international in- 
justice and through which Christians in 
each country can present a united front in 
protest against all that hinders the coming 
of the Kingdom. 

In brief I would sum up the duty of the 
Church, in the light of the reason of our 
coming together to-day, as follows :— 

I. Sympathy with all current discont- 
ent, national and international, that grows 
out of present un-Christian inequalities. 

2. The application of the principles of 
Jesus Christ to all these inequalities— 
pointing out their shortcomings and hold- 
ing up the ideals which the Spirit de- 
mands. 

3. The preaching of the doctrine and 
the inspiring of the faith that all the 
activities of life, national and international, 
when conducted in accord with the spirit 
of Jesus Christ must ultimately succeed 
and when without that spirit must ulti- 
mately fail. 

But the one great essential to all of the 
foregoing is found in the truth that the 
Church which wishes to preach the 
brotherhood of nations and to have it em- 
bodied in the social order MUST FIRST 
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EXEMPLIFY IT IN HER OWN FEL.- 
LOWSHIP, 

It is the glory of the time in which we 
live that men’s imaginations are touched 
with the hope of. a new social order of 
justice and brotherhood. There is uni- 
versal expectancy that a better world 


order is arising and it is inspiring to be 
living at this time. It still remains to be 
seen however whether the Church is 
worthy of the vision and will meet the 
challenge. Such meetings as this one 
here to-day are full of promise. 

T. A. Youne. 
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A CONSTRUCTIVE PROGRAM OF MISSIONARY 
SERVICE IN JAPAN 


(Ideals to be kept before us) 


IDEALS IN COUNCIL 


Relation of Federation of Christian Missions and the National 


Christian Council. 
so, why? 


Paper by Rev. J. C. Mann 


Should the Federation continue to function? If 
How can Federated Missions help? 


Discussion opened by Dr. A. Oltmans 


IDEALS IN CHRISTIAN EDUCATION 


Paper by Dr. Charlotte B. DeForest 
Discussion opened by Mr. W. M. Vories and Dr. C. J. L. Bates 


IDEALS IN SOCIAL SERVICE 


Paper by Rev. P. G. Price 


Discussion opened by Mrs. J. H. Scott 


. IDEALS IN PRACTICAL COOPERATION 


Paper by Dr. Hilton Pedley 


Discussion opened by Dr. A. D. Berry 


SUNDAY MORNING SERMON by Rev. T. A. Young 


VESPER SERVICE. addressed by Mrs. Katherine W. Eddy 


DEVOTIONAL PERIODS daily conducted by Dr. H. W. Myers, 
Pastor of Kobe Union Church 


Another Intercepted Letter 


DEAR JANE AND WILL :— 
As was thoughtful and kind of you to 
send us the reports of the recent 
National Conference of Social Workers, 
for you know how eager we are to know 
of the plans and methods which have 
been found successful in other countries 
and which may be adapted for use here. 

We were especially interested to note 
how efforts are being concentrated more 
and more in “ health work ” and that in 
this is being found the solution for many 
knotty problems of social science. You 
know how the very need of our neighbors 
has impelled us to emphasize this form of 
missionary work and we have felt it to be 
an integrate part of the teaching of the 
Gospel of Christ. So it was good to 
“check up” with the work of others 
of wider experience and find that this 
preventive work is exactly along the 
lines approved by the wisest leaders. 

Do you remember hearing Homer 
Folks in his presidential address at this 
conference state that the CURE of sickness 
and poverty and reform of criminals has 
been found to be, asa rule, “ uncertain, 
incomplete, temporary, expensive and 
long, while the PREVENTION of these evils 
has been proven to be relatively certain, 
permanent, cheap and quick.” And that 
this prevention, instead of being a pious 
hope or a tolerated speculation, has be- 
come a recognized success, as is most 
certainly proved by the vital statistics of 
the United States since these various 
agencies for promotion of health have 
been at work. And then when this great 
man of wide experience went on to say, 
“T will not say that these striking im- 
provements in the saving of life are to be 
compared to, or will lead to, similar 
improvements in regard to poverty and 
family welfare,—THEY ARE THE SAME 
THING,’—that was where we wanted to 
put in our applause. For we too, have 
been led to see that improvements in 
health and well-being are not separate or 
even different,—they are indeed the same 
thing. We do know that every untimely 
death prevented, and every case of illness 
prevented, means less waste, more income, 
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better standards of living, more human 
happiness and well-being. It is because 
of the truth of this that we have felt 
justified in the trend our work has taken 
these past years: it is not “ one-sided,” 
as a surface-observer might suppose, but 
vital and fundamental, if we are to inter- 
pret Christianity in its completeness. 

We have indeed been amazed at the 
rapidly-growing interest in health educa- 
tion in this country: hardly a day passes 
without a request from some individual 
or organization for help along this line. 
You can see how this widens our circle of 
acquaintance and consequent missionary 
activities. 


Since writing you last there has been 
observed in Osaka a “ Love the Children 
Day.” Posters announcing the observance 
of this were placed at prominent street 
crossings and in the tram-cars, and when 
the day came, autos were sent out from 
the City Hall to distribute hand-bills 
calling attention to the lamentably high 
death rate of children in Osaka and the 
need for better care that this might be 
remedied. Women and children were 
stationed at the busiest corners with 
“calendars” for sale at ten sen each. 
These were really books of instruction 
in the care of infants, giving detailed 
information for the first year of a baby’s 
life, month by month. I took an armful 
of these calendars myself from the office 
in the City Hall, intending to distribute 
them arnong the neighbors in our suburb, 
but riding home on the street-car, one of 
the other passengers asked the privilege 
of buying a copy, then another and 
another, until I arrived at home without 
a single copy! Much of the information 
printed in these was the same as that 
given on the translated posters of the 
“ Better Babies” series which I told you 
the doctors had borrowed for copying. 
It was good to know that one hundred 
thousand were actually sold during that 
one day! Certainly a speedy way to 
reach homes ! 

Although we often deplore the fact 
that the state of our Mission Treasury 
does not admit of our financing a proposix 
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tion like this, yet after all, wasn’t it more 
effective to aid and abet with practical 
suggestions these who are in power and 
who do have the funds and who are 
ready to do anything in this line, provided 
they have been led to see the importance ? 
Even if we had had the funds in this case, 
all the missionaries of Osaka combined 
could not have distributed these books 
with the weight of authority which made 
them more valuable to the people, as 
coming from the headquarters of the 
municipal government. 

It is just because we have been follow- 
ing this principal that it has taken us so 
much longer to prepare the “ Keep Well 
Guide” for use in the schools here. 
(You remember what this poster is,—that 
publication of the National Tuberculosis 
Society which gives in attractive illust- 
rations the “rules of the health game,” 
with which your children have become 
familiar at school). Knowing that the 
main hope lies in the training of the 
children in formation of health habits, 
rather than attempting to reform the 
hardened habits of the adults, we were 
eager that this same poster be put into 
Japanese dress so that its message might 
be brought to the schools and homes 
over here. The first step in the prepara- 
tion of a Japanese version of this poster 
was a consultation with the Superin- 
tendent. of the City Schools, and the 
Superviser of School Hygiene, so obtain- 
ing their ideas as to adaptation. Then 
there were days and days of consulting and 
changing, trying to make sure of a 
holding to the fundamental health princi- 
ples in the “ food suggested” for growing 
children and the daily program for “ play- 
ing the health game,” yet putting it all in 
a Japanese form that would be acceptable 
and popular. 

Our occidental way would have been 
to rush it all through in a few days and 
hand it over speedily to the printer, but 
the final result would not have been 
worthy so much as this is now. And 
now that it is in print and actually on the 
market at last, the scores of teachers and 
doctors whose suggestions and- advice 
have been built into it, are putting it 
into use with most gratifying enthusiasm. 
When we took the original copy to Dr. 
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Yoshida, (who was then Superintendent 
of School Hygiene for all Japan) he 
insisted that we take it into the office of 
the Minister of Education himself, and 
said, “ This is exactly what we need in 
all the schools of the country: this 
applies to the very problems which we 
have been studying and which we know 
to be of prime importance.” So you see 
the little ball that has been set rolling 
has already assumed proportion beyond 
our first hopes. 

It is rather indicative of the interest in 
health matters that, before the final form 
was in the hands of the printer, we 
learned of a number of printers who 
would gladly have taken over the publi- 
cation just as a financial investment, so 
sure were they that it would be a “ good 
seller.’ But its sale at actual cost is 
safe-cuarded in the hands of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, and the 
distribution of this “ Keep Well Guide ” 
is a part of their program for Health 
Education . . . When you pass through 
New York on your way for your summer 
vacation, do take the time between trains 
to step into the office of the Child Health 
Organizations on Seventh Avenue, and 
see a copy of this poster hanging there. 
You will be interested to see how we 
have Japanized the illustrations, so that 
the people here feel it really belongs to 
them for use and is not simply ‘“ some- 
thing foreign.” 

Some of the most interesting hours 
I’ve ever had on the mission field have 
been spent in talking with school-teachers 
who want to know more of these proved 
methods for promoting health. At Oka- 
yama, (a city west of here, about six 
hours distant by train), a few weeks ago, 
the W.C.T.U. joined with the Teachers’ 
Associations of that locality and filled the 
auditorium of the Girls’ Normal School 
there,—more than filled it, for there were 
a hundred or so standing in addition to 
the nearly eight hundred who had seats. 
Such eagerness to obtain the health 
posters, offered for sale at the close of 
the meeting! Those on the back rows 
could not get to the front for them fast 
enough for those nearer the platform had 
bought them all! And the superinten- 
dent and principals of the schools repre- 
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sented there assured me that this plan 
was to be put into operation at once. So 
the children of this city are going to have 
a better chance for life and health also. 

In other cities, meetings have been 
arranged in school-houses for the Parent- 
Teachers’ Associations, and we have 
accepted as many of these invitations as 
time permits . . . You see how we have 
departed from the usual procedure :-— 
instead of the missionary trying to “drum 
up a crowd,” the people themselves come 
with their request for the help of the 
missionary. And we do not need a very 
deep knowledge of physcology to under- 
stand the difference in the result. The 
way these fathers and mothers and 
teachers listen to plans and methods for 
the bettering of health conditions! Then 
afterwards to hear of the earnest way 
in which they are putting it all into 
practice!.... If this did not have to 
be hurried off to catch the next mail- 
steamer, there are any number of interest- 
ing anecdotes to tell you of, which have 
been given us by mothers and teachers of 
children whose interest in ‘‘ playing the 
health game” has brought about changes 
in the daily living in their homes. And 
when once you have convinced a mother 
that you are truly interested in the 
welfare of her child, it is the most speedy 
road I know to her friendship. With 
this basis established, there is then a 
readiness to listen to the teachings of 
Jesus, the friend of children and healer of 
the sick. 

One of the school-teachers remarked 
one day, ‘* You Christians always have 
good health, don’t you?” I do wish 
that were true: it ought to be. Why 
not, if we profess to be living in obedience 
to God’s laws? And sickness is the 
result of breaking the laws of health . . . 
If ever we needed health of body and of 
mind, it is when we are trying to make 
manifest by our lives the abundant life 
which ovr Master came to proclaim. 
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We feel that we must make more of 
Health Education in a very practical way 
in our Mission Schools in this country 
where so many thousands of our young 
people are carried off by tuberculosis 
each year. It is certainly a “ short- 
circuiting ” of our efforts in training the 
boys and girls in Christian living, if we 
cannot train them also in habits of health 
which will fortify them against disease 
and weakness. When reading over the 
reports of the results already obtained by 
the agencies working for health in the 
United States, we noticed that the ave- 
rage life-span has been lengthened now to 
fifty-six years, while during the same 
time in Japan, the life-span has dropped 
to thirty-one and is still on the decline ! 
And if these methods used in our home- 
land have succeeded in cutting in two the 
number of deaths from tuberculosis, do 
you wonder that the appalling conditions 
here make us eager to do all in our 
power to put them into practice over 
here? . . . Well, this health poster is a 
beginning, anyway. And it is already 
proving itself a veritable ‘* camel’s nose ” 
for wherever that has been hung up in 
view, we find another circle interested in 
following the suggestions and studying 
the whole subject. Some more seed- 
sowing, you see, from which a beautiful 
harvest is surely coming. 


It’s good to share all this with you, 
knowing that you are fully as eager as 
we are to hasten the coming of the 
Kingdom in all lands. We never forget 
that this is truly “ team-work ” which we 
are doing,—you with your funds of 
money and prayerful sympathy together 
with the investment of our lives. With 
a big interest like this in common, we find 
the ocean itself is not wide enough to 
keep us apart from real friends. 


Yours in His glad service, 


HELEN Extcie Scort. 


——: PERSONALS »— 


RETURN TO JAPAN. 


Mr. and Mrs. Gilbert Bowles, Friends Mission, 
are expected on Empress of Russia, Yokohama Sept. 
8. While in America, Mr. Bowles has been active 
in trying to prevent the passage of the Immigration 
and Pacific Coast Fortifications Bills. 

Mr. and Mrs. Frederick Nicodemus, and two 
sons, Ref. Ch. in the U.S., after a year’s furlough in 
Indiana, July 10, to their home in Sendai. 

Dr. and Mrs. G. F. Draper, Meth. Episc. to 
Yokohama, early in August. 

Rev. H. W. Myers, D.D., So. Presb., April first, 
Kobe. Mrs. Myers will arrive July first, accom- 
panied by their daughter Frances, who has just 
graduated from Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Ga. 
pees Myers will spend a year with her parents in 

obe. 

Dr. H. V.S. Peeke, Ref. Ch. in Amer., joyfully 
reports that Mrs. Peeke is to arrive in Japan about 
Sept. 5. The condition of their children in Ameri- 
ca is sufticiently favorable to permit of this. 

Of the Amer. Board: Rey. Dr and Mrs. H. 
Pedley, March 7; Rey. and Mrs. S. F. Moran, Dec. 
14; Rey. and Mrs. M. E. Hall, Dee. 11. 

Rey. and Mrs. D. C. Haring; Rey. and Mrs. C. 
H. Ross; and Miss Elma R. Tharp, all of the 
Amer. Baptist Mission, last Spring. 

Miss Elizabeth M. Lee, Meth. Episc., to her work 
in Fukuoka, in Sept. 

Rey. Dr. and Mrs. Harvey Brokaw, and daugh- 
ter, Miriam, N. Presb., in June, after spending most 
of their furlough in N. Y. City. 

Miss Grace Curtis, N. Presb., in June, after a 

_course in the Biblical Seminary, N. Y. City. 

Rey. and Mrs. E. N. Chapman and daughter, N. 
Presby., in August, after a year’s study in the 
department of Japanese Language and Literature, 
in the University of Calif. 

Rey. and Mrs. T. D. Walser and children, N. 
Presb., after a furlough for study, in Union Semi- 
nary, N. Y. City. 

Mrs. Mary Gorbold, N. Presb., former Principal 
of Wilhelmina Jo Gakko, Osaka, after a rest in 

- Parkville, Mo. 

Miss Gertrude Bigelow, N. Presb., after a fur- 
Tough spent in traveling in Europe and the U.S. A. 

Miss Gertrude Pieters, a short term teacher, in 
Sept., and will become a member of the Presbyterian 
Mission for three years. 

Miss Evelyn Wolfe, Meth. Protestant, June 15, 
to teach English in Eiwa Jo Gakko, Yokohama. 

Miss M. Burnet, Japan Evangelistic Band, from 
England, April 29, to her work among the miners 


at Ashio, 
NEW ARRIVALS. 


Miss Orpha M. Coe, Meth. Episc., ‘Tokyo, work- 
ing in the Mission’s Business Office and teaching in 
Aoyama Gakuin. 

Miss Lois J. Davis, Meth. Episc., Jan. I0. She 
is now in Fukuoka Jo Gakko where she is studying 
the language preparatory to her work next year— 
founding a music department in that school. 

Capt. and Mrs. Newman, Winnipeg, - Manitoba, 
Canada, June 30, to become Accountant at Salvation 
Army Headquarters, Tokyo. 


? MARRIAGES. 


At the British Consulate, Tokyo, and afterwards 
on June 8rd, at the Friends Meeting House, 30 


Koun Cho, Mita, Shiba, Tokyo, George Burnham, 
only son of George and Lettice E. Braithwaite of 5 
Hikawa Cho, Akasaka, Tokyo, to Edith, third 
daughter of Charles B. and Charlotte G. Lamb of 
Sandymount Richhill Co., Armagh, Ireland. 

Rey. Sterling Fisher Jr. and Miss Jean Callahan, 
Noy. 28, 1923, at the home of Dr. and Mrs. A. D. 
Parker (China Mission, on furlough) Oakland, Calif. 
Now living at 1227 Euclid Ave., Berkly, Calif., 
while Mr. Fisher pursues graduate work in the 
University of Calif., after a year in Columbia Uni- 
versity. They expect to spend August in Karui- 
zawa. After the completion of his language course, 
Mr. Fisher will be on the faculty of Kwansei Gaku- 
in, Kobe. 


BIRTHS. 


To Rey. and Mrs. A. A. Leininger, Evangelical 
Mission, Tokyo, a son, Allison Ensign, June. 

To Rey. and Mrs. 1.8. McElroy Jr., So. Presb., 
of Marugame, a daughter, Annie Lee, November. 

To Rey. and Mrs. A. P. Hassell, So, Presb., of 
Tokushima, a daughter, Mary Amelia, December. 

To Rey. and Mrs. C. D. Fulton, So. Presb., of 
Okazaki, in Spartanburg S. C., a daughter, Mar- 
garet Adger, January. 

To Mr. and Mrs. Leeds Gulick, a son, Merle 
Lewis, September, 

To Rey. and Mrs. Wm. Woodard, a son, Richard 
Meade, April 5. 

To Rey. and Mrs. D. G. M. Bach, Lutheran Mis- 
sion, Shimonoseki, a son, David, April. 

To Rey. and Mrs. J. A. Linn, Lutheran Mission, 
Tokyo, a son, Hubert Conrad, May 19. 

To Rey. and Mrs. J. §. Kennard of the Christian 
Literature Society, a son, who lived only a few 
moments, 

To Rey. and Mrs. J. A. Foote, Amer. Baptist 
Mission, Osaka, a daughter, Miriam Jean, May 20. 

To Mr. and Mrs. R. L. Durgin, Y. M. C. A., 
Dairen, Manchnria, a son, Russell Franklin, May 21. 


DEATHS. 


Miss May Russell, Meth. Episc., June 1, at Dela- 
ware Ohio. Miss Russell was Japanese, but from 
birth was as a daughter of Miss Elizabeth Russell 
who until retirement in 1919, was head of Kwassui 
Jo Gakko, Nagasaki. The deceased received her 
High School and College education in America, 
graduating from Ohio Wesleyan University, in 
1910, after which she become a teacher in Kwassui 
Jo Gakko. ' er devotion and care of Miss Elizabeth 
Russell, her foster mother, were very beautiful. 

Rey. O. H. Gulick, Sept. 18, 1923, in Honolulu. 

Miss Caroline M. Telford, Jan. 20, 1924, at 
Oberlin. 


DEPARTURES. 


Rey. and Mrs. C. E. Robinson, Christian Church 
Osaka, for U.S. A., in July. 

Rey. Dr. and Mrs. A. K. Reischauer, and child- 
ren, F. Presb., to U.S. A., June 29. Dr. Reischauer 
will study in N. Y. City, and Mrs. Reischauer will 
study in the Clark School for the Deaf in North- 
amuton, Miss. Robert will enter Oberlin College. 

Bey. and Mrs. B. E. Watson, Christian Church 
to U. S. A., on account of Mrs. Watson’s 
health. 


$2 The Japan 
Mr. and Mrs. T. E. Jones znd their two children, 
Friends Mission, to the U. 8. A., July 12. 

Miss Margaret S. James, Friends Mission, to U.S. 

A., July 12. 
“Dr. and Mrs. Wm. L. i Friends Mission, 
‘Tok yo, to U.S. A., Aug. 2. Pearson came to 
Japan in 1922, Mrs. Pearson in 1908. They do not 
‘expect to return to Japan. 

Miss Gertrude Byler, Hephzibah Faith Missidn 

‘Association, to U. 8. A., July 12. 
’ The Rey. and Hon. O. St. M. Forester, Ch. Miss. 
‘Society, for England, June 21. Mr. Forester was 
‘originally stationed in China, but becaus2 of the 
Revolution took up work among the Chinese in 
“Yokohama. THe returned to this work, after fur- 
lJough last year, but because of the September disas- 
“ter he had been working in Tokyo. His return to 
England is with a view to taking up home work. 

Mr. and Mrs. O. M. Stoudt and family of Sendai ; 
Rey. and Mrs. D. F. Singley and family of Mori- 
oka; Reformed Ch. in the U.S. A., June 6. They 
will resile respectively in Allentown and Ardmore, 
Pa. 

Rev. and Mrs. W. W. Krider, Meth. Episc., 
Nagasaki, for the U.S. A., June 21. 

Rey. and Mrs. F. N. Scott, Meth. Episc., Naga- 
saki, for the U.S. A., July 12. 

Misses Tieonovs Seeds and Barbara Bailey, Meth. 
Epise., Tokyo, for the U.S. A., this summer. 

Rey. S. P. Fulton D.D., Principal of the Kobe 
Theol. Seminary, So. Presb., and Mrs. Fulton, 
April. Present Address is care of Mr. Sam 
Fulton, Deming, New Mexico. 

Rey. and Mrs. I. 8S. McElroy Jr., So. Presb. of 
Marugame, May 1, on special health furlough in 
behalf of Mrs. McElroy. Address: care of Dr. I. 
$. McElroy, King’s Mountain, N. Carolina. 

Rey. and Mrs. A. P. Hassell So. Presb. of Toku- 
shima, with their six children, for U.S.A. June 18. 
Address: care of Ex. Comm. of Foreign Missions, 
P. O. Box 330, Nashville Tenn. 

Rey. Dr. W. B. and Mrs. McIlwaine, So. Presb. 
of Kochi, Jue 18. Address: care of Ex. Comm. 
of Foreign Mission, P. O. Box 330, Nashville, Tenn. 

Miss Belle M. Blakeney, So. Presb. of Kinjo Jo 
Gakko, Nagoya, July 12.. Address: Matthews, N. 
‘Corolina. 

Mr. George W. Laug, Ref. Ch. in Amer., for 
three years teacher in Meiji Gakuin College and 
Academy, July 11, for U.S.A., via. Hurope. He 
hopes for the next two or three years to study ina 
Theol. Sem. He is not as yet decided about his 
‘work after the completion of his course. 

Of the American Board Mission: Miss E.Jith 
‘Curtis, Dec. 80; Miss G. Cozad, Feb. 9; Mrs. M. 
‘Gordon, April 3. Mrs. D. W. Learned April 15; all 
for the U.S.A. 

Miss Martha Akard, Lutheran Mission, Fukuoka, 
for U.S.A. July 24. 

Miss Annie Powlas, Lutheran Mission, Saga, for 
US.A. June 12. 


Rey. and Mrs. Paul Waterhouse, Omi Mission, to 
‘U.S.A., account of Mrs. Waterhovse’s health. A 
‘physi cal breakdown compelled them to sail on three 
days’ notice. After two operations in America, 
Mrs. W. is making satisfactory progress. 

Miss Vera J. Fehr, Meth. Episc. Kwassui Jo 

‘Gakko, Nagasaki for U.S.A, July 7. 

Miss Bernice Bassett, Meth. Episc., Kamakura to 
US.A. June 26. 

' Miss Elizxbeth Kilburn, Meth. 


Epise., Kuma- 
“moto, for US.A., Aug. 4. 
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Miss Fracina Porter will spend a short furlough — 
in Calif., sailing in July. 

Rey. and Mrs. H.C. Whitener and three child- 
ren, N. Presb., after spending the summer in 
Karuizawa. Rey. Whitener has resigned from the 
‘Mission. 1 

Major an1 Mrs. Ernest I. Pugmire and children, 
Salvation Army, June 21, for the U.S.A., and Great 
Britain. ‘They expect to return next year, Major 
Pugmire is Financial and Property Secretary at 
Healquarters, Tokyo. 

Miss Olive I. Hodges, Meth. Protestant Principal 
of Eiwa Jo Gakko, Yokohama, April 19, after 26 
years in Japan. She reached the U.S.A. in time to 
attend the annual meeting of the Board of the 
W.F.MS. which met in Pittston, Pa., and then the 
General Conf. of the Meth. Protestant Church, in 
Tiffin, Ohio. ‘This Conference meets every four 
years. She expects to return to Japan next 
January. 

Miss Ellen E. Borcker, Meth. Protestant, Nagoya, 
May 25, because of ill health. 

Miss Minnie K. Hessler, Japan Free Meth. 
Mission, June 4, because of ill health. 

Miss Helen Santee who has been with Mr. G. E. 
Trueman’s family, Y.M.C.A., Nagoya, during the 
past two years, to Washington, D.C. May 25, for 
six months’ furlough. 

Mr. and Mrs. Franklin H. Brown and daughter 
Nancy, National Physical Director, Y.M.C.A., April 
17, to attend Olympic Games, in Paris, after which 
they go to their home in the U.S.A. where Mrs. 
Brown and Nancy will remain, while Mr. Brown 
return to Japan in October. 

Misses Florence Erffmeyer and Sarah Kramer, 
Evangelical Mission, to U.S.A., May, first. 


GENERAL 


Dr. and Mrs. W. E. Hoy, formerly of the Japan 
Mission of the Ref. Ch. in the U.S., but now of 
Huping Christian College, Yochow China, are 
visiting in Japan, enroute to Am rica, on furlough. 
They will spend a few weeks with Mr. Hoy’s sister, 
Mrs. Paul. L. Gerhard in Sendai. 

Bishop Herbert Welsh, at the recent Quadriennial 
General Conference, at Springfield, Mass, was reas- 
signed to the suyervision of the Methodist Episcopal 
mission work in Japan and Korea, for another four 
years. His residence will, as hitherto, be at Seoul. 

Dr. G. F. Drapar attended the Gen. ‘Conf. of the 
Meth. Epis. Church at Springfield Mass., as repre- 
sentative from Japan, and Rey. C. W. Iglehart, as 
alternate. Rey. R. Spencer was also present and 
interpreted the fraternal address of Rey. K. Ishizaki 
into English. 

Rey. and Mrs. S. R. Luthy, Meth. Epise. Hiro- 
saki, are to move to Sendai for evangelisne work 
after summer. 

Mr. R. E. West, Meth. Epise., of Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo, is to move to Nagasaki to succeed Bey. W. 
W. Krider for the next year. 

Rev. Dr. H. W. Myers of the Kobe Theol. 
Seminary, in addition to his mission work, is 
serving as pastor of the Kobe Union Church. 

The annual Mission meeting of the Ref. Church 
e Amer. will be held at Unzen, Kyushu, from July, 
2 

Rey. A. VanBronkhorst, Ref. Church in ‘Atner., 
of Saga, has, during the past few months, been | 
acting pastor of a church near his home in 
Mich. | 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


jos C. MANN came to Japan under the Church 

Missionary Society in 1906; served most!y in 
Sanindo. He is now Sccretary of the Central Japan 
Mission, in charge of evangelistic work on Ilanshin 
line and assisting at Momoyama Middie School, 
Osaka. Mr. Mann was elected Chairman of the 
Federation of Christian Missions for the ensuing year. 


HARLOTTE B. DE FOREST was born in Osaka, 
Japan and educated at Smith College from 
which institution she received her L-H.D. in 1921. 
Dr.. De Forest returned to Japan in 1903 as a 
missionary of the American Boa-d, has been a te..cher 
in Kobe College since 1905 and President sirce 1915. 
Dy. De Forest has written two books: “* Evolution of a 
Missionary”? (1919) and “The Woman and the 
Leaven in Japan,” (1922). 


ERCY G. PRICE is a missionary of the Canadian 
Methodist Church stationed in Tokyo and 
greatly interested in social, work. Mr. Price is doing 
a high grade picce of work at the Nippori Settlement, 
the Negishi Neighborhcod House, the Azumzcho 
Rodokwan and the Kameido Church. 


ILVON PEDLEY is a Canadian by birth, 

graduating from McGill University. Ile came 

to Japan under the American Board in 1889. Dr. 

Pedley has been stitioned at Niigata until 19co; in 

Maebashi from 1900 to 1916 and since then in Kycto 

where he has served cs Field Secretary of the Japan 
Missicn of A.B.C.F.M. 


THE NOVEMBER EVAN- 
GELIST 


The editors are happy to anncunce that beginning 
with the November number they will publish a seres 
of articles on Japanese Buddhism by Dy. R. C. 
Armstrong. Those who were fortinate enough to 
attend the Conference of Federated Missions th's 
summer will recall the deep imp:ession made by Mr. 
Vories’ short address on Christian eduction in Japan. 
This material will appear in greatly extended form in 
the November Evangelist. F. W. Heexelman will 
aiso discuss the need of a ni.tion-wide evangelistic 
campaign and Mark R. Shaw will present a survey of 
the temperance situation in Japan. Bezinning with 
November we also hope to resume the four pages of 
mission news. W. L. Curtis of Kyoto will have charce 
of this department. We are a’so p!anning to begin 
soon a new feature—a kind of exchange of practical 
work carried on by missionaries and Japanese worke.s. 
W. I. Ersxine, the associate editor, will manage this 
section of the Evangelist. he Evangelist will like- 
wise publish each “month the latest news of the 
National Christian Council. 
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Editorial Comment 


The 1924 Meeting of the Federation of Christian 
Missions in Japan. 


ee RY year recently we have got the 

habit of having “ the best conference 
The meeting of August 3rd to 7th, 
in Karuizawa, seems to keep up this re- 


»> 


yet. 


cord. Discussion of whether or not we 
should disband the Federation since the 
National Christian Council is now well 
established, again appeared, but the reality 
of the value of the conference to delegates 
and to the bodies they represent, quite aside 


from any actual work the various standing 


committees may or may not perform, is the * 


Not 


alone the direct inspirational results, but, 


strongest argument for continuance. 


yen more important, the indirect fruits of 
‘cooperation among so many denominations 
and its demonstration to the world of our 
essential unity in’ Christ, are more than 
worth the cost of the Federation, in both 
means and efforts. 

This year was marked by several features 
less evident in former sessions. Among 
these were the equable but absolute admin- 
istrating by the President; the liberal time 
allotted to open discussion of the subjects 


resented in the papers; and the unity of - 


theme which ran thru the several topics on 
the program. 

The chief criticism one might make of 
the program was its too extensive scope. 


Any one of che four subjects discussed— 
“Tdeals in Council,” “‘ Ideals in Christian 


“ce . . < > 
” “ Ideals in Social Service,” and 


Education, 
“ Ideals in Practical Cooperation ”—would 
have been ample in its possibilities of dis- 
cussion and action for the entire con- 
ference. 

Because of the too great mass of facts 
and figures presented, we were unable to 
get to a definite position on any of the topics. 
Specific propositions were set forth in each 
case, especially on the questions of educa- 
tion and social service; but while they pro- 
voked unusually animated discussion, a 
great deal of undigested opinion was ex- 


Very 


several phases of 


pressed and no conclusions reached. 
definite weaknesses in 
Mission work were presented with statistical 
proofs, but these were neither explained nor 
any action taken looking toward serious 
improvement. As most of the papers will 
be published in full, it is not necessary here 
to take up these points. But we may hope 
that the reading of them may result in the 
various organizations taking some adequate 
action individually, even tho the conference 
did not get around to suggest it officially. 

- Among the notable numbers on the pro- 
gram outside the topics of discussion, we 
shaH not soon forget the long and honorable 
list of those who have during the past year 


finished their labors in this life and whose 
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deeds were reviewed in the Memorial Ser- 
vice on August 4th. The Devotional Ser- 
vices this year were conducted by one of our 
own number, instead of by a visiting minis- 
ter—a fitting procedure, which was none 


Thé 


messages of the Fraternal Delegates were 


the less inspiring for this reason. 
notably vital. “he special time given to 
consideration of the forthcoming National 
Evangelistic Campaign was opportune and 
and suggestive. 

We cannot think of giving up the con- 
ference as an annual getting-together of 
those whose: unity of essential faith and 
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purpose should be more and more apparent 
to those who participate and to those who 
look on critically from without; but we 
may be permitted to hope that in the com- 
ing years the uncovering of weak points in 
our various methods of work may lead to 
more positive convictions and efforts toward 
better things. “The sessions of the Federa- 
tion should not be permitted to lapse into 
the mere making of complacent 
‘There ought to 


be resolve and constant reform resulting 


reports 
upon inferior enterprises, 


from the studies reported in our annual 


W. M. V. 


conference. 


Japanese Christians of Hawaii Send Message to 
Missionaries 


T the recent Annual Meeting of Ha- 

waiian Evangelical Association at 

Hilo, Hawaii, the enclosed resolution was 

unanimously adopted by Japanese pastors 
and evangelists. 

Whereas, a strained and unpleasant sit- 
uation has arisen between the United 
States of America and Japan on account 
of the new Immigration Law, which in- 
cludes discriminatory clauses against Asiatics, 
and 

W hereas, as a consequence, many whole- 
sale attacks and calumnies are heaped upon 
the missionaries from America in Japan, 
which we consider wholly inproper and 
unjust, and 

Whereas, we trust that the missionaries 
are of one mind with us in resenting the 
discriminatory clause as contrary to the 
Christian spirit, and are ready to cooperate 


with us for the restoration of the friendly 
feeling founded on justice, therefore we, 
Japanese Christian workers of the Congre- 
gational Churches, in the Territory of Ha- 
waii, assembled in Annual Conference, 
have resolved :— 

That a most cordial word of sympathy 
and confidence be sent to the missionaries 
of the American Board in Japan, and through 
them to the missionaries of other Missions 
from America in Japan, expressing our 
earnest desire for their steadfast stand dur- 
ing this turbulent period, engaging them- 
selves as heretofore in the mission of peace 
and love, and especially for the restoration 
of perfect understanding and good will be- 
tween the two nations. 

Signed by 18 workers connected with the 
above Association, 

TAHEI OKUMURA, Chairman. 


Ideals in Council 


A paper read before the Annual Meeting of the Federation of 
Christian Missions, August 4th, 1924 


By JOHN C. MANN 


NTRODUCTION.—By way of intro- 
duction may I say that to many the 
question of council will seem to be of second- 
ary importance and one has much sympathy 
with their exhortation that we should all be 
up and doing. But, as in a state, the 
worker may pursue his avocation without 
taking any active part in the deliberations 
of the legislature and yet be largely depen- 
dent upon these, so in our missionary work 
the many may give themselves to their 
evangelistic, social or educational work, 
hardly realising how much they are indebted 
to those who engage in council. 

I fear, too, lest this paper should seem 
cold and formal as it treats so largely of 
organization, but we must not forget that 
council is true spiritual service and that the 
highest ideal is to reach the place where it 
may be said by men and women of many 
minds, “ It seemed good to the Holy Ghost 
BMiaecO Ws... 2.” 

TITLE.— The subject that has been 
allotted to the writer sounds harmless, for it 
is usually a comparatively safe process to 
treat of ideals. But, as a matter of fact, it 
eovers the whole question of the continued 
existence of our Federation in view of recent 
developments, and we shall have to pass 
from the quiet seas of theory to the rock- 
strewn channels of practice. 

HISTORY.—In order to bring the neces- 
sary data together we must recall, however 
briefly, the history of the Federations of 
Missions and of Churches and also that of 
the growth of co-operation between missions 
and churches. 


Two FEDERATIONS. 


(1) The Conference of Federated Mis- 
sions. Lhe Conference of Federated 
Missions is much the older of the two 
Federations, having been organized (though 
under a different name) in the year nineteen 
hundred and two as an outcome of the 
General Conference of Japan Missionaries 
held in nineteen hundred. At first some 
fourteen missionary bodies were represented 
but this number has by now been more 
than doubled and, with an increased basis 


of representation, the annual conference has 
grown from seventeen members to nearly 
one hundred. ‘The bodies represented in 
the Federation can claim a large majority of 
the Protestant missionaries working in 
Japan Proper and Formosa and we are in 
close association with the corresponding 
federation in Korea. 

The Federation has always been most 
widely known by its annual meeting but 
from early times an executive committee 
and several sub-committees have made its 
activities continuous throughout the year. 
The process of evolution continued steadily 
until an opposite process of devolution 
commenced afew years ago. With hum- 
ble thankfulness we can look back upon a 
record of useful service, particularly in 
united deliberation and mutual encourage- 
ment ; in the collection and distribution of 
information for use in the field and at the 
home base; in the publication of Christian 
literature ; in the distribution of missionary 
forces; in the promotion of evangelistic 
efforts; and in the provision of facilities for the 
study Gf we dare not say the acquirement) 
of the language of ouradoptedcountry. For 
a more detailed history of the Federation 
you cannot do better than turn, as I did, to 
Dr. Dearing’s article in the thirteenth 
volume of the “ Christian Movement.” 

(2) The Federation of Churches. 
Though the missions are very properly 
saddled with the responsibility of having 
introduced their denominational differences 
into Japan, I think it is yet true that they 
have been more concerned for the fur- 
therance of co-operation than have the 
indigenous churches. (Perhaps the para- 
dox can be partly explained by the working 
of guilty consciences!) The need for a 
federation of churches was early recognized 
but it was not until nineteen hundred and 
twelve that it came into existence. “Che 
number of churches included was always 
less than the number of missions represented 
in the sister organization, partly because 
one church might have several missions 
associated with it and partly because there 
several notable cases of abstention. Yet 
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the Federation represented a majority of the 
evangelical Christians in Japan and was, to 
that extent, well qualified to represent the 
community. 

The churches, being fur the most part 
hard pressed in the matter of self support, 
were naturally unable to supply their Fede- 
ration with large unds and the scope of its 
work was necessarily restricted. Thus, 
though it was recognized by foreigners and 
Japanese alike that co-operation in the 
production of Christian literature was 
desirable, the Federation was unable to 
accept an invitation so to co-operate, simply 
because it could net provide for the ex- 
penses. But in spite of such restrictions 
the Federation has a record of good work 
accomplished in the expression of Christian 
opinion both within the churches and before 
the non-Christian community; in the co- 
ordination of statistics and other informa- 
tion ; in the encouragement of united prayer 
and the observance of special occasions ; 
and, perhaps, most important of all, in the 
cultivation of a spirit of unity which made 
later developments possible. 


CO-OPERATION. 


During all these years co-operation be- 
tween churches and missions was recognized 
as an ideal and many strove for it. In his 
presidential address in nineteen hundred and 
eleven Dr. Schneder urged the need of 
co-operation, especially in evangelistic and 
educational work, reminding the conference 
that the work was not theirs but that of the 
churches. A circular produced in May of 
the same year expressed regret that no 
federation of churches yet existed which 
might have co-operation in some special 
activity proposed by the Federation of Mis- 
sions. When both federations were esta- 
blished it was always realized that they 
must look to closer association in the future 
and that it was this hope which really 
justified their separate existence: but actual 
co-operation lagged behind the ideal, though 
instances are recorded of one of the federa- 
tions having sought the help of the other in 
some special service. 

(1) In nineteen hundred thirteen came a 
real attempt at organized co-operation. In 
the spring of that year there was held in 
Tokyo a conference promoted by the Conti- 
nuation Committee of the Edinburgh Con- 
ference of nineteen hundred and ten, and 
from that conference there sprang the Japan 
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Continuation Committee blessed at its 
birth by the representatives of churches and 
missions acting both separately and to- 
gether. Each of the two Federations was 
to appoint fifteen members and these thirty 
were to co-opt another fifteen with a view 
to making the committee thoroughly re- 
presentative. In this way it was possible, 
for example, to co-opt members of churches 
and missions which stood outside the 
Federations. 

Here was a really representative body at 
last; the men and women who composed it 
were always (with perhaps one exception) 
those best fitted to represent the Christian 
movement in Japan on its Protestant side, 
men and women with the keenness and the 
ability-to do great things. It is in no dis- 
paragement of the successive members of 
the committee, or of the work which it 
accomplished, that one ventures to say that 
the Continuation Committee never measur- 
ed up to the ideal of co-operation which 
many entertained. “To make a near com- 
parison it did not attain to the position held 
by the corresponding organization in China. 

For reasons which are partly obvious and 
partly obscure the Committee does not seem 
to have aroused the enthusiasm which 
might have been expected or to have been 
accorded the support which seemed to be 
its due.. One of the obvious reasons was 
that, from the beginning, the Continuation 
Committee had no executive authority ex- 
cept such as was delegated to it by other 
bodies. It lacked the freedom which was 
recently defined in this auditorium as the 
“power of continuous initiative,” and it 
was never easy for it to function freely 
without either exceeding its authority or 
over-lapping the work of other bodies. 
The machinery was there but it was more 
or less starved in the matter of raw material 
and under such circumstances it would 
have been unreasonable to expect a larger 
Output. 


Yet membership of the committee was 
no sinecure; some investigations of very 
considerable importance were made, and 
there are those who will always be grateful 
to it for having initiated the Three Years’ 
Evangelistic Campaign. ~ Further, mission- 
ary and Japanese leaders won mutual 
respect and gained the experience of working 
together in happy fellowship. 

(3) National Christian Council. The 
National Christian Council is the direct 
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outcome of the Christian Conference of 
nineteen hundred and twenty-two, and the 
story of its formation is still so fresh in our 
minds that no attempt need be made to 
repeat what has been put on record in the 
“Japan Evangelist ” and particularly in the 
November-December (1923) number. It 
is sufficient to say that that Conference as- 
sembled under auspices favourable to the 
formation of a national council, with a large 
number of the members looking for such 
co-operation and with the example before 
it of similar councils formed in other 
countries. 

Once again we have a body which is, in 
intention, representative of all evangelical 
missions and churches and which is actual- 
ly representative of a majority of such 
missionaries and members; but I must here 
relieve myself of a burden by confessing 
that neither the mission nor the church 
with which I am associated has, AS YET, 
responded to the invitation to join the 
Council. The Council was organized in the 
face of certain difficulties and misunder- 
standings but the difficulties were overcome 
and the misunderstandings were, for the 
most part, removed. “To-day the Council 
is in being, encouraged at its inception by 
our own body, possessed of a large measure 
of confidence and freedom, with already a 
record of a great and timely service rendered 
to the cause, and with bright prospects for the 
future. For this we may well give thanks 
while, at the same time, we courageously 
face the situation which has been created. 

PROBLEM.—This year our Federation 
meets for the first time since the organiza- 
tion of the Council and the very existence of 
the latter body challenges us as to our 
‘raison d’etre.’ In recent years the word 
‘euthanasia’ has been in frequent use in 
connection with missionary work in those 
countries where the church is well establish- 
ed and we must consider ‘euthanasia’ as 
at least a possibility under present circum- 
stances. All will agree that it is better that 
we should perform an act of happy despatch 
rather than cling to life when usefulness is 
ended: but the whole problem is to decide 
just when the limits of usefulness shall have 
been reached. Have we already reached 
them? If not, when (if ever) are we likely 
to do so? 

DEVOLUTION. 


(1) I believe that our Federation has 
always been quick to sense the need and 


opportunity for devolution. I find, for ex- 
ample, that in nineteen hundred thirteen Mr. 
Galen Fisher warned us that we should be 
constantly on our guard against building up 
an elaborate machine which would make it 
difficult in the future to pass over our re- 
sponsibilities to the Japanese church. On 
the whole I believe we have heeded this 
warning and other counsels to the same 
effect and that we are now asked to carry 
out logically processes which have already 
been sanctioned and begun. 

(2) Before the formation of the National 
Christian Council we had already delegated 
some of our responsibilities to more re- 
presentative bodies. Thus, to take an 
example, the committee on social welfare 
was instructed to co-operate with a similar 
committee appointed by the Federation of 
Churches and this joint committee was to 
be recognized as the functioning committee 
until it should be found advisable to transfer 
its activities to the proposed National 
Christian Council. 

Similar proposals had been made _ for 
delegating other of our functions to more 
representative bodies, though some of these 
proved to be impracticable. If the Christ- 
ian Council had not yet been formed I 
believe this meeting would have pressed for 
the delegation of more of its responsibilities 
to bodies representative of churches as well 
as missions; the formation of the Council 
has but made the matter still more urgent. 

(3) At other sessions of this meeting of 
the Federation proposals are to be made for 
the immediate turning over of some of our 
functions to the Council; in the case of 
other functions the question of transference 
is, according to these proposals, to be 
studied during the coming year as there are 
difficulties in the way of immediate trans- 
ference. The functions of committees X 
and Y are such as may well be assumed 
without delay by the new Council. On the 
other hand, the general organization of Z 
is at present somewhat complicated so that 
the immediate transference of the work of 
cur committee on Z is hardly practicable, 
however much we may agree that the work 
is essentially one in which the churches are 
interested equally with the missions. 


(4) I have quoted these examples in 


‘algebraise form as I do not want to antici- 


pate the discussion of the details of pro- 
posals which will be made at the proper time 
and in the proper shape. No doubt there 
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will be considerable difference of opinion as 
to what, when and how we shall transfer. 
It is possible that we shall find ourselves 
divided as to which of our functions belong 
more properly to the Council: in some 
cases the thing will be obvious, in others 
there will be room for discussion. Some 
will be for immediate transference, while 
others will advise a little less hurry with a 
view to making steadier progress. Or, 
once again, it is certain that we shall find it 
dificult to arrive at unanimous opinions as 
to the method by which, and the conditions 
under which, we ought to relinquish some 
of the duties which have hitherto been ours. 
‘There will be a healthy difference of op- 
inion on such points which will result, we 
may believe, in well considered action; but 
I believe that we shall find ourselves of one 
mind when we consider the general prin- 
ciple, namely, that just as soon as practica- 
ble all functions in which churches and 
missions are alike interested should be as- 
signed to the more representative body. As 
a matter of fact this Federation has bready 
committed itself to the principle by voting 
in 1923 to record “its willingness to commit 
to such Council such activities now carried 
on by the Federation as it may, from time 
to time, after due conference, be found 
advisable to transfer.” 

(5) If the proposals already referred to 
are accepted our present organization will 
be considerably affected. One immediate 
result will be the disbanding of some of the 
committees which have heretofore been 
charged with the departmental activities of 
our Federation. With the activities delegat- 
ed to others there would, of course, be no 
object in keeping the committees in being. 
Similarly the work of the executive com- 
mittee will eventually be much lessened as 
many matters hitherto dealt with by that 
committee will now be referred at once, as 
they arise, to the National Christian Council. 
I say ‘eventually’ because the coming year 
will prove an unusually busy one for the 
executive if this annual meeting instructs it 
to take practical steps to effect a large dele- 
gation of activities to the new body. 

Again I say that the lessening of our 
responsibilities will bring us face to face with 
the question of our existence; so let us see 
how others have solved the same question. 


EXAMPLE OF OTHER BODIES. 
(1) Japan 


Continuation Committee. 
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The Continuation Committee has decided 
to return its commission and our represent- 
atives on that committee have been asked 
to. make a final report to this meeting. 
But, in contrast to ourselves, the Continua- 
tion Committee is a joint body representa- 
tive of both churches and missions, and 
“their action is a natural one. For the 
National Christian Council is, in a sense, a 
transformed Continuation Committee and it 
is not easy to recall any function of the 
Committee which could not properly be 
undertaken by the Council.. It would be an 
anomaly for the former to continue in ex- 
istence alongside the latter. 

(2) The Federation of Churches. The 
Federation of Churches voted to disband on 
the organization of the Council and has 
already done so with a generous promptness 
which we gratefully recognize. Here then 
is the example of the sister organization 
which, like ourselves, is not a joint body. 
At first sight it might seem that our case is 
parallel and that our action should, there- 
fore, be the same. But there is this differ- 
ence between the churches and the missions 
that whereas the churches are permanent 
institutions the missions are temporary. As 
the purpose of each mission is consum- 
mated it naturally disappears but the 
National Christian Council continues to 
function, with only such numerical changes 
in its constitution as may be found neces- 
‘sary, until at length it shall come to repre- 
sent the churches alone. ‘The churches 
can find full expression in the Council but 
the missions will probably always have pro- 
blems which affect them as such while 
affecting the churches only indirectly. It 
would not be fair to burden the National 
Christian Council with some of the activities 
which have hitherto belonged to this Federa- 
tion and which are not of permanent interest 
to the churches. 


A SOLUTION—REASONS FOR CON- 
TINUED EXISTENCE. 


(1). I would give this, then, as one reason 
which may justify the existence of some 
federation of missions so long as these shall 
continue; though J hasten to add the sug- 
gestion that to meet this need our present 
organization might be greatly modified. An 
annual meeting lasting through five days, 
an executive committee convening six or 
seven times in the year, several standing 
committees and a budget running into 
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several thousands of yen would be altogether 
too elaborate for such simplified functions. 
_ This is probably the most suitable place 
to introduce another argument for simplifi- 
cation. Wecannot expect the Council to 
assume large responsibilities without in- 
creased funds to meet the expense involved ; 
and, as sources of income are limited, it will 
behoove us to release as much as possible 
for the work of the Council. Personally I 
do not think this would be properly done 
by the granting of subsidies from this Federa- 
tion to the Council but rather by a reduc- 
tion in our assessment so that the missions 
might be freed to help the work of the 
Council more generously. Only a simpli- 
fication of our organization will make possible 
such a reduction in the assessment, and this 
makes simplification all the more desirable. 
(2) To return tothe main question, I 
feel on surer ground when IJ ask you to 
distinguish between the executive and the 
deliberative functions of this Federation. 
We might well delegate all the former to 
the Council and, without encroaching upon 
the deliberative functions which are the 
prerogative of that body, find that there was 
still a work for us to do. A study of the 
minutes of our Federation shows that a great 
change has been gradually accomplished. 
It is true that from early times the con- 
ference was thrown open for the attendance 
of other than delegates and that its value was 
neyer Jeast on the deliberative and inspira- 
tional side; but until nineteen hundred seven- 
teen the meeting lasted two days only, was 
held normally in Tokyo during the New 
Year's vacation, and had always a heavy busi- 
ness programme to overtake. Many could 
not attend the sessions in the capital at that 
time and already, in order that che largest 
number might get the greatest good, an in- 
spirational summer school had been promoted 
for Karuizawa residents and for several years 
we elected a summer school committee. 


At length in nineteen hundred eighteen the 
conference was transferred from ‘Tokyo to 
Karuizawa while the sessions were extended 
from two to five days, which meant much 
more than a mere dilution of the strenuous- 
ness of former meetings. [he change was 
not made without careful consideration and 
‘some opposition but there are probably few 
who would want to see a return to the 
former system, happy and profitable though 
the Tokyo meetings were. “Lhe same pro- 
cess has continued until to-day we have a 
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programme in which business is given a 
strictly secondary place and confined to 
certain sessions while the conference has 
gained a reputation for providing inspira- 
tional sessions which have attracted large 
audiences of Japan missionaries and visitors 
and of which the delegates have often form- 
ed the smaller part. 

It is very evident that on this side of its 
activities the Federation meets a need and it 
is doubtful whether any other organization 
can do this in the same way. No doubt 
the National Christian Council will promote 
representative gatherings in which we shall 
enjoy helpful fellowship and in which the 
distinction between foreigner and Japanese 
will be largely forgotten. Ideally the Coun- 
cil] might be expected to continue confer- 
ences such as ours, drawing members from 
churches and missions alike, but I think it 
would be the first to acknowledge that dif- 
ficulties of time and place, of language and 
numbers, of programme and expense, made 
it hesitate to assume the responsibility. For 
at least some years to come there seems to 
be a work for the missionary body to con- 
tinue, though here again elaborate machinery 
would be no longer necessary and some- 
thing much simpler than we have at pre- 
sent would suffice. An annual conference 
open to all comers and a standing committee 
to arrange for this and to deal with other 
matters affecting the missions which might 
arise during the year would supply most of 
what is needed. 

(3) No doubt the discussion which fol- 
lows will show how far these reasons appeal 
to the delegates as justifying our continued 
existence. But in any case we cannot go 
into immediate liquidation, for we must 
continue until we have discharged our re- 
sponsibilities though it be by transference of 
them to others. As was pointed out above 
there may be difference of opinion as to the 
‘when’ of such transference. “There are 
some of our duties which we are not in a 
position to delegate immediately to others. 
There are others which the National Christ- 
ian Council may not be able to assume im- 
mediately, finding it wiser to adjust its 
responsibilities to its growing resources. 
Weare surely under an obligation to carry on 
until the process of transference is complete. 


. CONCLUSION.—We may humbly claim 
that, by God’s help, we have sought 
to be faithful in the discharge of our 
stewardship. Let us continue faithful. 


go The Japan 
Let us say, in all reverence, that ours 
must be the attitude of the Baptist : a ready 
willingness to decrease if only others, in this 
case the National Christian Council, may 
thereby increase. 

Let us be eager to hasten the develop- 
ment of the Council, generous 
attitude towards it and ready to contribute 
the same enthusiasm to it which has made 
a success of our Federation. 


in our, 
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Let us be ready to adapt ourselves to the 
new situation of this year and to the 
changes that must come in the near future. 

And let us be quick to detect any sign of 
waning usefulness that we may not outstay 
the welcome which the Christian com- 
munity of Japan has long accorded us and 
that nothing may more commend our ser- 
vice to that community than the manner of 
our resigning it. 


The Imperial Wedding Gift of the Fede- 


ration of Christian 


N Sepé. Ist, 1923, the day of the great 
earthquake, the. Executive Com- 
mittee of the Federation of Christian Mis- 
sions in Japan met at Karuizawa, and 
passed a resolution in favour of presenting 
some gift from the Federation to T. I. H. 
the Prince Regent and the Crown Princess 
on their approaching Wedding. It was 
suggested that sacred pictures would be 
suitable, and a Sub-Committee was ap- 
pointed to make inquiries. “The distractions 
of the earthquake caused some delay, but in 
time several illustrated catalogues were 
obtained from the best London shops and 
the Committee selected two pictures from 
the Autotype Fine Art Company’s list— 
Watt’s “Sir Galahad” and Soord’s “ Lost 
Sheep,” large reproductions in sepia. 

These two pictures, framed in dark oak 
which harmonised well with the sepia tint, 
reached Yokohama in June. Below each a 
metal plate was let into the frame, with the 
discriptions, respectively, 

““ My strength is as the strength of ten 

Because my heart is pure,” 
and “The Good Shepherd giveth His life 
for the sheep.” 

On the back of each frame a copper plate 
was afhxed, inscribed with the names of the 
pictures and their painters and the words, 
“ Presented to T. I. H. the Prince Regent 
and Crown Princess on the occasion of their 
Wedding, by the Federation of Christian 
Missions in Japan, 1924.” 

‘Two Japanese documents were carefully 
prepared for presentation with the pictures, 
one conveying the loyal congratulations of 
the Federation and the other describing the 
subjects of the paintings. “These were first 
written in English and then beautifully 
translated by Mr. U. Bessho and transcribed 
by an official in the Department of the Im- 
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‘perial Household, through the kindness of 


Mr. T. Sekiya. 

The total cost of the pictures and inscrip-- 
tions afixed to them, with freight, landing, 
etc. was Yen 164.97. 

On July 21, at 2 p.m., by appointment, the 
Rev. T. A. Young (Chairman of the Federa- ° 
tion), Mr. Guy C. Converse (Secretary) and 
Miss Amy C. Bosanquet drove to the Aka- 
saka Palace with the pictures and presented 
them, with the written documents, to Count 
Chinda, High Steward of the Prince Regent’s 
Household, who received them most courte- 
ously in a reception room at the head of the 
main staircase, looking over the beautiful 
wooded grounds behind the Palace. Count 
Chinda looked at the pictures and said that 
perhaps the Prince would remember “ Sir 
Galahad,” as he had visited Eton College 
when he was in England, and a replica, the 
artist’s own gift, hangs in the Chapel there. 

The warm thanks of the Federation are 
due to Mr. T.. Sekiya, Vice-Minister of the 
Imperial Household, and Mrs. Sekiya, who 
helped from beginning to end in every pos- 
sible way and made all easy. 

It is the earnest hope and prayer of the 
donors throughout Japan that those two 
pictures—the one of the young ideal knight, 
standing in prayer or meditation beside his 
white horse in the twilight of the forest —the 
other of the Good Shepherd leaning down 
over the perilous mountain side to save the 
wandering sheep—may be really used and 
seen and thought about in the Palace, and 
may give their quiet message of power and 
love and peace. 

A limited member of photographs of the 
two pictures with inscriptions at forty sen 
each may be obtained from the Rey. A. J. 
Stirewalt, the Rev, P. S. Mayer or Miss A. 
C. Bosanquet. 
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By CHARLOTTE B. DEFOREST 


AST winter there came to my desk a 
questionnaire that doubtless others 
here also received. It was from an India 
missionary studying on furlough and writing 
a thesis on Christian mission colleges. 
Now we all share certain feelings when we 
receive a questionnaire, and we assume an 
apologetic attitude if we have to issue one. 
But I find that I always learn a great deal 
about my own work when I answer a 
questionnaire about it; and I have come 
to greet one, if not with the enthusiasm of a 
devotee, at least with the hopefulness with 
which one undertakes a fruit-bearing task. 
Part of the fruit in this case I bring to you as 
the introductory postulate to our morning’s 
thinking. 

‘This questionnaire required one to num- 
ber in the order of importance, in one’s own 
opinion, the four objects that it said were 
usually given as aims of mission colleges 
(and I shall assume that they apply to 
schools as well). These aims are: 

1. ‘To train Christian leaders. 

2. ‘To educate the Christian community. 

3. To evangelize the student classes. 

4. ‘To permeate society with Christian 

ideas and practices. 
‘No. 2, “To educate the Christian com- 
munity,” I relegated at once to the lowest 
place on the list ; however this might apply 
in China or Turkey, it certainly cannot be 
a large motive in Japan, where the Christian 


community will get an education whether . 


missions supply the opportunity or not. 
No. 3, “ To evangelize the student classes,” 
was given the next lowest place; for with 
Japan’s great body of students, the support- 
ing of a few relatively small mission schools 
and colleges would be a pitifully inadequate 
way of reaching the student classes of the 
nation. 

The two remaining objects, “to train 
Christian leaders,’ and “to permeate 
society with Christian ideas and practices,” 
competed hard for first place. It is the 
hope of every mission school that from its 
graduates shall arise some that will stand 
out markedly in their community as pro- 
moters of Christian thought and activity; 
and it is a legitimate aspiration that from 
‘among those there should develop an oc- 
casional rarer spirit whose creative Christian 


influence should go out through the nection 
or beyound. But not all can be leaders; 
some of the qualities of leadership are born, 
not made. Were the object of our mission 
educational institutions only to develop 
leaders, there would from the economic 
point cf view be a great waste in the much 
necessary handling of the rank and file. 
But if the object is “to permeate society 
with Christian ideas and practices,” then 
the handling of the rank and file becomes 
of prime importance. How does one per-~ 
meate a community with anything—in- 
fluenza, sociability, or a good book? 
Introduce a sufficient number of contagious 
units, and nature—human and divine—will 
do the rest. If each boy and girl in our 
mission schools becomes an intelligent con- 
tagious unit for Christian ideas and practices, 
in his or her home, shop, farm, or profes- 
sion, has not the object of the mission school 
been achieved? From a mission school 
that produces such contagious units, Christi- 
an leaders will inevitably develop. “‘ Freely 
ye have received, freely give.’ “he abund- 
ant life wells up and overflows. 

Let us then accept as the aim of a mis- 
sion school the combination of the two just 
stated, and say that it is “to permeate 
society with Christian ideas and practices by 
developing educated individuals self-dedicat- 
ed to those ideas and practices and to their 
propagation.” 

Thus far I have used the term “ mission 
school” rather than “ Christian school,” to 
be consistent with the questionnaire. “Che 
broader term “ Christian school” will here- 
after be used, unless it should be intended 
to make a technical distinction between 
those schools supported by mission boards 
and Japanese institutions like Doshisha and 
Miss Tsuda’s Joshi Eigakujuku. Yet 
there is another difference. A mission 
school is supported by funds given with the 
understanding that they are to be used for 
the active propagation of the Christian 
message ; and those who accept responsibi- 
lities in such schools are bound by the terms 
of the donors to keep that object to the fore 
‘and to employ methods that will promote 
that end. [he Christian message is in es- 


-sence the same for all schools; but there 


should be in mission schools an emphasis 
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on those methods that most thoroughly and 
attractively proclaim the Spirit of Christ. 
A homely illustration is found in making 
soup from a Steero cube. “The object is to 
make the contents of the cube permeate the 
water aroundit. Doubtless the cube would 
dissolve in cold water if it had time enough ; 
but hot water works much faster, and if a 
stirring spoon is added, the end is the better 
accomplished. A mission school should 
use hot water and a spoon for the effective 
permeation of society with its mes- 
sage. 

Apart, however, from the obligation to 
the donors and the supporters of the Board 
behind the mission school, loyalty to Christ 
and His commands makes a Christian 
school in a non-Christian land of necessity 
a broadcasting station for Christ’s message. 
Let us then use the general term “ Christi- 
an schools” in our morning’s discus- 
sion. 


EVANGELISTIC AND EDUCATIONAL 
PURPOSE. 


It is evident then that a Christian school 
has a double purpose, evangelistic and 
educational. Ata Japanese Christian meet- 
ing where a paper on Christian schools had 
been read, a man asked* of the reader, 
“What do you mean by a Christian 
school?—an evangelistic agency or an 
educational institution based on Christian 
principles?” ‘Che one addressed was a 
little at a loss to understand his meaning, 
so the man explained further that what he 
meant by conceiving of a school as an 
evangelistic agency was when, for instance, 
you were not satisfied that you had justified 
your existence as a Christian school unless 
you had 80 or 90 baptisms a year. In that 
man’s mind there was evidently a cleavage, 
if not a conflict, between the educational 
and the evangelistic aim of a Christian 
school. But need that be? Do not the 
two terms merely express two ways of meas- 
uring the object of a Christian school? 
When we call it “an evangelistic agency ” 
we measure its results in terms of decision, 
that is, of will; when we call it “an 
-educational institution based on Christian 
principles,’ we state the object in terms of 
knowledge or intellect. Both will and in- 
tellect are, as we know, mainly influenced 
by emotion, that fundamental human quality 
-that affects both our acting and our reflect- 
ing. 
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THE EVANGELISTIC IDEAL. 


Let us then consider first the evangelistic, 
later the educational, ideal of a Christian 
school. 

At a convention of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association in Rochester three years 
ago, I heard the object of religious education 
defined as the creating of an attitude. “he 
more I think about it the more satisfactory 
I find that statement. Attitude is primarily 
a matter of emotion and becomes a cor- 
porate part of the personality as it expresses 
itself in action through the will, or streng- 
thens itself in knowledge through study of 
subjects related to itself. 

The evangelistic task of a Christian 
school, then, is the cultivation of an attitude. 
What attitude? The attitude that Christ 
had toward God and toward other men,— 
a simple-sounding statement, but one that 
illustrates what has been called “the merci- 
less expansion of the moral task.” The mak- 
ing of this simple-sounding attitude involves 
every department of our life and ramifies 
into each section of our school and its work. 

‘There are three ways in which an attitude 
is brought about : it may be caught, taught, or 
wrought. And the missionary educational 
objective is fulfilled in these three ways. ' 


CONTAGION OF CHARACTER. 


A missionary teacher received a letter from 
a former pupil who wrote, “ When I think 
of Christ, I think of you.” A missionary 
mother had been giving private lessons to a 
Japanese girl who:said to her, ““ When I am 
married, I want my home to be like yours.” 
A visitor spent a few hours at a Christian 
school and wrote back spontaneous com- 
ments on the atmosphere he had noted 
there, intangible, but felt and envied. In 
these cases the attitude had made itself con- 
tagious. Influence has been defined as 
“the inspirational contagion of character.” 
Contagion of character from Christian to 
non-Christian is one of the chief ideals of 
the Christian school. And it is hard to find 
a greater soul-satisfaction for the missionary 
teacher than is experienced when some pro- 
mising young life says in effect, “I haye 
seen in you the Spirit of Christ and I have 
caught that Spirit from you.” 


CHARACTER BUILDING IN 
CLASSROOM. 


Then again, the attitude is not only un- 
consciously imparted, it is also consciously 
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taught; in Bible classes, in chapel talks, in 
prayer-meetings, Christ is lifted up as the 
supreme example. In other class-work too 
conscience is aroused, insight quickened 
moral judgment trained, the social sense 
awakened. “I feel just as thrilled by the 
responses in my Browning class as by those 
in my Bible class,” said one experienced 
missionary teacher. “I felt as if my mis- 
sionary objective had been fulfilled when 
one of my piano pupils played that Beethoven 
sonata with her whole soul in it,” was the 
testimony of another. In each of these 
cases the satisfaction was not alone in the 
accomplishment, but in the growth of 
attitude that had been revealed. Character- 
building in lesson and class-room means the 
development of the image of God inherent 
in each one. 

Here, too, we must consider the teaching 
of the fundamentals of Christian faith to 
our students ; and then the use of means of 
religious training, such as Sunday observance 
and church services. 

In training students in the articles of our 
Christian creed, whichever or whatever 
creed ours may be, the ideal of the Christian 
school must be to train them to think for 
themselves on the basis of study and ex- 
perience. It must not only grant to them, 
but stimulate in them, the intellectual 
liberty in religious lines that it would in 
others. Is it not essential to the establish- 
ment of the right attitude toward truth that 
we encourage our students to challenge our 
statements of belief when these seem to 
lack vitality or convincing force? Let them 
appropriate the truth as slowly as they can 
assimilate it, without our insisting on their 
learning by rote that of which they have yet 
no comprehension. Is not part of the 
charge of religious veneer, sometimes brought 
against the product of Christian schools, 
due to the fact that some of the religious 
teaching was of a forced hot-house variety 
with no deep roots? — 


SUNDAY OBSERVANCE. 


Then there is the question of the Sunday 
regulations of Christian schools and dormi- 
tories. Christian schools must train students 
in such means of grace as church-going and 
some principles of Sunday observance. But 
here for effective training the distinction 
should be made clear between principles and 
rules—principles with their broad appli- 
cation and rules with their limited local 


sphere. A girl student once secured per- 
m'ssion to leave the dormitory over the 
week-end quite in accordance with the 
rules; but the purpose was so that she could 
attend from home a concert in the city on 
Sunday that she would not have been’ 
allowed to attend from the dormitory. She 
had kept the rule, but she had not acted on 
the principle. Should not Christian tea- 
chers, especially missionary teachers, assure 
themselves that the standards they are 
inculcating in Sunday observance, and in 
fact in all religious practices, are based on 
some principle involved in Christ’s own 
teaching and example, rather than on tradi- 
tions inherited from Judaism, Puritanism, 
or any other local or national customs? 
When we have thus assured ourselves, let 
us inculcate these standards as principles to 
be worked out differently in different 
environments, and thus insure that our 
students have something more than a set of 
rules that are discarded with other features 
of dormitory life when they leave us. 


CHARACTER BUILDING BY SERVICE. 


This subject of the application of prin- 
ciples to practical life brings us to the third 
method of creating Christian attitude, 
namely, that of working it out, in dealing 
with some problem of life, or carrying out 
some project conceived in the spirit of Jesus. 
A class contributes a gift to help a needy 
Korean student; a student organization sells 
tickets for a worthy charity or knits for the 
refugees, the ““Y” of the W. C. T. U. 
collects “‘ go sen bukuro”’ to aid the move- 
ment against licensed prostitution, volun- 
teers sacrifice their valued Sunday leisure to 
teach little children Bible stories and hymns, 
a Christian Endeavor Society arranges an 
entertainment at the Old Folks’ Home, and 
so forth. 

These are ways in which the attitude 
that has been observed in others or learned 
about in the class-room tests itself in the 
laboratory of life and ever in new ways 
proves itself to be the fittest to survive. I 
have heard a teacher say, “ I felt my mis- 
sionary objective realized when I saw the 
radiant faces of my girls as they came in 
from their early carol-singing on Christmas 
morning.” It is said of the mother of Ishii 
Juji, the founder of the Okayama Orphan 
Asylum, that she used to send her boy out 
on her little errands of charity, and that thus 
he had wrought in him from childhood that 
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attitud2 that was the basis of his life-work. 
At the Osaka Missionary Conference last 
November some one quoted a statement 
that Christian graduates of government 
schools were often stronger Christians than 
those of mission schools; and among the 
reasons for this, adduced in the discussion 
that day, was that a Christian in a govern- 

ent school had more Christian work to 
do than one in a mission school where the 
proportion of Christians was so much 
larger. 

‘Truly in these days when the social mes- 
sage of Christianity is being understood and 
applied as never before, we Christian 
teachers have an opportunity hitherto un- 
known to develop the project method in our 
training for Christian service. World peace, 
international friendship, class reconciliations, 
social reforms, interdenominational coopera- 
tlon,—these great far-reaching causes that 
are challenging the loyalty of Christendom, 
afford Christian educators unequaled mat- 
erial for training to practical expressions of 
the spirit of Christ. Should not a Christian 
school be a specialist in human affairs? A 
required course in sociology taught as 
“applied Christianity’ has been suggested 
as ameans of opening the eyes to human 
facts. ; 

One of the most available means of culti- 
yvating in our students the Christian attitude 
toward social problems is by linking them 
to the work of great international and religi- 
ous organizations like the Y. M. and Y. W. 
C. A. and the W. C. T. U. A young 
man or woman that goes out into an indif- 
ferent or hostile society with the knowledge 
that these world-wide organizations are be- 
hind the very little he or she may be able to 
do or say for social reform, feels a great 
backing. Such a one realizes that per- 
pendicular lines between nations are false 
partitions ; that great horizontal lines extend 
between nations connecting the like-minded 
and like-intentioned of all races. 


Now it would seem that the student who 
has caught the attitude of Christ by ex- 
ample, who has learned it by precept, and 
who has practiced it in some concrete form, 
must come to the point of a personal deci- 
sion to follow Christ and take a public 
stand as a Christian, and that thus the ful- 
filment of the evangelistic objective would 
show itself in the statistics of baptisms. I 
believe it should. If there is not a fair 
degree of statistical evidence, there is some- 
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thing lacking in the teaching or its exempli- 
fication or both. Part of our Christian 
school objective must be to bring to deci- 
sion, both for the sake of the student himself, 
and for the sake of the church, that agent 
of the Kingdom of God, that he should 
help by joining. 

The use of dormitories is a vital method 
of Christian training, and Christian schools 
would do well to emphasize this to a greater 
extent. JI am told that the government 
Higher School for boys in Kagoshima re- 
quires dormitory residence for the first year. 
I know of no Christian school that does 
this, but is it not an example worth imitat- 
ing for the opportunity it would afford of 
concentration of Christian influence ? 


CHRISTIAN TEACHERS ESSENTIAL. 


The maintaining of a Christian staff is 
vital. For this it is not so essential that 
every member be from the start a professed 
Christian, although that is very desirable, as 
that all professed Christians be growing 
Christians. Dr. Mott, at the conference on 
Boys’ Work held in Austria last autumn, 
described Christian leadership as having two 
essential qualifications : a constant sense of 
the presence of God, and perpetual growth, 
to be growing, always growing, to DIE 
growing! ‘These two qualities should 
characterize the faculty of Christian schools. 
It should be of Christians at work in 
definite Christian lines, Christians that go 
to church, that study the Bible. Faculty 
prayer-meetings and a faculty Bible class 
are means that promote this end. We all 
know splendid instances of non-Christian 
teachers that have become Christians in 
such atmospheres. Madame Yajima and 
Mrs. Utako Hayashi are examples of such— 
Madame Yajima took seven years to be- 
come a Christian. 

In connection with the subject of special 
Christian tasks for teachers, we might note 
the rule of the Bishop Poole Girls’ School 
in Osaka, that permits its missionary 
teachers to do not more. than eight hours of 
secular teaching a week, in order that their 
time may be free for a definite amount of 
Bible teaching and direct evangelistic work ; 
and the example of the Canadian Method-~ 
ists that have a “ school visitor” perpetually 
making Christian connections between the 
school and the students’ homes. 

If the faculty Christians keep growing, in 
their inner life and their outer activity, the 
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evangelistic ideal cf a Christian school can 
be approached. With teacher examples be- 
fore the students, it will be possible to make 
to them an effective appeal for Christian 
life-service. Such an appeal and a hearty 
response to it are included in the ideal of a 
Christian school. A paper by Miss Camp 
of the Osaka Baptist Bible Training School, 
which was read to the Christian Educational 
Association at its annual meeting in May 
last, is soon to be printed and distributed to 
Christian schools. It tells how Christian 
educators can cooperate with the churches 
and the training schools and _ theological 
seminaries in raising up the Christian 
workers that the school and society need. 
An evangelistically-minded faculty, at work 
both in and out of the school, is a prime 
requisite for securing life-recruits in Christian 
service, the richest part of the evangelistic 
harvest. 

Follow-up work with graduates or former 
students is also another part of our ideal in 
Christian education. An old teacher, or a 
representative of the mother-school, can find 
a way to the hearts of men or women out 
among the world’s problems and can 
strengthen their flagging zeal and revitalize 

_their Christian purposes. Would that more 
of our schools could develop visiting work 
in towns or country districts where isolated 
graduates are failing to let their light shine 
fully because of the lack of the stimulus of 
Christian fellowship! Let us continue to 
hold up to our supporting boards the need 
for more workers on our staffs, that those 
fitted for this extension and follow-up work 
may be released for it and thus help to con- 
serve the results of the earlier seed-sowing 
in our schools. 


EDUCATIONAL IDEALS. 


We turn next to the second aim of a 
Christian school and try to state its educa- 
tional ideals. How are its scholastic 
standards to be related to the Christian 
aim? Certainly these standards should be 
kept high as far as they depend on moral 
qualities of diligence, faithfulness, and 
honesty. A Christian’s attitude towards life 
certainly involves all these qualities and we 
do not honor our religion by doing slipshod 
class work. ‘To maintain these’standards, 
we teachers need to keep up to date and 
growing in our subjects as well as in our 
Christian life. Books, institutes, travel, 
educational conferences, should all be a part 


of the objective of a Christian school for its 
teachers,—yes, and a pension system too, 
for this will give a steadiness and a content- 
ment that it is not easy for a Christian to 
maintain in the face of future uncertainties 
and the force of public opinion that makes 


ita man’s duty to provide for his own to 


the best of his ability. 

Having granted the need of maintaining 
intellectual standards and stimulating intel- 
lectual growth in teachers, how about intel- 
lectual standards for the student body? 
There are times when upholding these 
seems to conflict with the missionary pur- 
pose. A missionary in the interior finds a 
promising girl, persuades the family—per- 
haps amid strong opposition from Buddhist 
relatives—to send her to a Christian school 
in a large city; and then gets the distressing 
word that the girl, though standing well at 
home, has not been able to win in the com- 
petitive examinations necessitated by city 
conditions. She has failed, her family and 
the missionary that recommended her to 
try have “ lost face,” and Christian missions 
in that town have to suffer. What should 
the Christian school do about its intellectual 
standards in such a case? Sanctified com- 
mon sense should show that it is no kind- 
ness to put a student into the position of a 
misfit ; but Christian ingenuity may find a 
way, without injustice to other girls, of 
keeping this one under. Christian influences 
while she prepares to try the examinations 
another year. 

Some years ago, when we in Kobe began 
to have many more applicants than we 
could take in, I wrote a friend a wailing 
letter about the number that had to be re- 
jected and forego the chance of getting a 
Christian education. He replied in effect, 
“You ought rather to be grateful that you 
are having the opportunity to select your 
material and improve your product.” 
Christian schools should rejoice in opportu- 
nities to keep their standards high, believing 
that this will promote both the object of 
training Christian leaders and that of per- 
meating society with Christian ideas and 
practices. 

Such an incident as that of the girl that 
failed in the entrance examination illustrates 
cne of the fundamental educational ideals 
of the Christian school—consideration of 
the individual, his needs, his capacity, his 
special gifts. One of the first impressions 
made by the Gospel of Jesus on the world 
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was in regard to the value of the individual ; 
and we are in an age when science and 
psychology are rendering greater aid than 
ever before toward the understanding of the 
individual. Christian schools should avail 
themselves of these aids and welcome them 
as royal helpers to the intelligent training 
and directing of each student. “She maxim, 
“Never treat a person like a thing,” may 
be adapted for schools into “ Never treat 
a student like a tin soldier.” 

As far as funds allow, and within the 
limits of the systems under which we work 
(and these, whether government or private, 
are sometimes more elastic than we think), 
let us by keeping class sections small, and 
by developing elective or alternate courses, 
work for the cultivation of the individual in 
intellectual lines as we would in religious. 


SOCIAL TRAINING. 


But there is another fundamental truth 
in the Gospel of Jesus that has taught us 
to balance the individual MOTIF with the 
social. “ He that saveth his life shall lose 
it. «,.. 1 he Son of Man came to 
minister and to give.’ We must make 
good citizens of our students. Care for 
the corporate weal, respect for law, sub- 
mission of the individual to the good of the 
good of the greatest number, must be 
taught and practiced. “The form of social 
training for which corporate school life 
gives special oppertunity is cooperation : 
cooperation in: dormitory life, in class 
activities, in student organizations. Such 
extra-curricular activities, regarded as a 
definite part of the training for citizenship, 
furnish that without which no school to-day 
can be said to be preparing its students for 
life. Current events, too, should be linked 
up with class-room work or general talks 
or student programs, and made to take a 
definite place in the students’ thought life. 
Another important preparation for good 
citizenship is instruction in sex hygiene and 
in standards of social intercourse for young 
people. ‘These need not appear by name 
in the curriculum, but should be embodied 
in some part of the the regular work. In 
these days of expanding social opportunities 
for young people, with mixed choruses, 
mixed dramatics clubs, mixed oratorical 
meetings, and even mixed dancing, when 
there is a weakening of the control exercised 
by former customs and passing conventions, 
a new control with new ideals and motives 
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and new conventions are being established, 
How most effectively to promote this new 
control and aid the establishment of these’ 
new motives and conventions is a laboratory 
problem for our Christian educators to-day. 

Vocational guidance is another important 
feature for Christian schools to work up, to’ 
make their product more effective in society. 
For girls this is particularly important. A 
young woman prepared for self-support has 
in hand an economic weapon that may 
enable her to fend off the attacks of well- 
meaning relatives that would force her to 
an unwelcome marriage or an uncongenial 
living. It also may put her in a position of 
influence where her Christian example can 
tell more widely than sometimes only as a 
daughter at home. I believe it would 
greatly increase our Christian efficiency if 
we should develop more the vocational side 
of our educational institutions. _ 


HEALTH EDUCATION. 


One more vital feature, mentioned last 
but by no means least in importance for a 
Christian school to develop, is health. 
Health education should be as pervasive of 
the whole school life as religious and moral 
education are. It should not be limited to 
class appointments. [The fact that many 
mission schools spend less time in technical 
physical culture than government schools 
do does not necessarily prove that they give 
less effective health training than these do, 
but it certainly puts on the mission schools 
the burden of proof that they make up for 
this lack in other ways. By careful phy- 
sical examinations, by thorough dormitory 
sanitation, by due care to train against 
contagion, by well-balanced diet in the 
dormitory and as far as the school has con- 
trol over the noon lunches of day-scholars, 
and by varieties of attractive healthful 
recreations, the Christian school can make 
its message more effective through the 
better equipment of its messengers. Who 
does not perpetually deplore the student 
loss from beri-beri and tuberculosis, as well 
as the multitude of minor diseases that 
cripple daily efficiency? We glorify our 
Christian message when it is proven power- 
ful to the quickening of mortal bedies 
through obedience to God’s laws patiently 
studied and faithfully applied. 

Thus in many ways has the Christian 
school of to-day an unrivaled opportunity 
for sowing the seed of the Gospel of Jesus. 
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The more effectively it can work out the 
union of its two aims of evangelization and 
education, the more truly will it be able to 
demonstrate a Christianity that ministers to 
the whole man, to raise up Christians 


whose religion works in all relations of life; 
and to fulfil the purpose of its Founder, to 
whom nothing of human interest was too 
small or insignificant to be of value in the 
building of His Kingdom. 


Ideals for the Church in Social Work 


By PERCY G. PRICE 


J. THE PROGRAMME OF SOCIAL 
W ORK. 


TWNHE faith of the social worker is well 

expressed by the words of Homer 
Folks in his Presidental address at the 
American Conference of Social Work of 
1923. ‘The following are quotations from 
that address. “‘ The intelligent application 
of our present knowledge of human life, 
without involving any change that, to the 
timid mind, might seem dangerous or even 
sudden, without making appreciably greater 
demands upon public or private funds, 
and without requiring administrative skill 
beyond what has already been demon- 
strated, would place mankind upon such a 
new basis of hope and accomplishment that 
thereafter the horoscope would need to be 
cast anew, and it may well be left to that 
generation to doit.” 

“The conservative American Public 
Health Association declared at its last 
meeting, by a formal resolution, after ser- 
ious consideration, that, without further 
additions to our present knowledge of 
disease, but simply by the more complete 
applications of what we know, twenty years 
can be added to the average span of life 
within the next half-century.” 

‘The extent to which this faith is being 
realized may be judged from the following 
statement of the same speaker. “In fifty 
years the average lifetime in this country 
has increased from forty-one years to fifty- 
six, a gain of fifteen years. “This simple 
statement carries implications in social well- 
being almost beyond our grasp. It means 
a saving of more than half a million lives 
each year ; a reduction in mortality of more 
than 40%; a reduction in the current 
amount of illness, at all times, of about a 
million persons. It means the release for 
productive purposes of those who have 
been ill, and of those who have been busy 
‘caring for them . These gains are 


impressive, because they can be stated in 
mortality rates. If we had similar methods 
of measuring sickness, poverty and distress, 
I am sure that we would find the result 
astonishing. I do not say that this saving 
of life is comparable to, or will lead to, 
better standards of living and less poverty ; 
it is the same thing. Preventative efforts 
are not separate; they are intimately bound 
together. To say that tuberculosis has 
been reduced is simply another way of 
saying that fewer children are forming well 
beaten paths from their homes to the poor 
master’s office; fewer families are having 
their standards of education and health 
smashed in a long struggle against hopeless 
odds; fewer widows need pensions; fewer 
half orphans are sent to institutions o: 
become wayward through lack of parental 
care. As tuberculosis goes down, living 
standards go up; and it is one operation . . 

The closer the analysis of present con- 
ditions, the stronger becomes the impression 
of a notable amelioration, effecting the very 
texture of human society. Standards of 
living have risen. Education is more 
general and more practical; wages have 
increased; hours and conditions of work 
have improved ; people are happier, healthi- 
er, more useful, and live longer. Most of 
them don’t know it, but that does not alter 
the: fact./ “In the: recent-C.-OvP. E;.C, 
report on Industry and Property on page 
5 of the general preface, we find these 
words :—‘“‘ In recent years Christians of all 
denominations have recognized with in- 
creasing conviction that the ‘commission 
to go and teach all nations’ involved a 
double task. Along side of the work of 
individual conversion and simultaneous with 
it an effort must be made to Christianize 
the’ corporate life of mankind in all its 
activities.” 


Unto what shall then I 
work? It is like unto 


liken 
the 


social 
Jewish 
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Messianic hope. As is written in the 
eleventh Chapter of Isaiah ‘The wolf 
also shall dwell with the lamb and the 
leopard shall lie down with the kid and 
the calf and the young lion and the fatling 
together; and a little child shall lead 
them. ‘They shall not hurt nor destroy in 
all my holy mountain for the earth shall be 
full of the knowledge of the Lord as the 
waters cover the sea.” ‘This is the hope 
and faith of the social worker. Like the 
Jewish hope it is a hope for this world. 
The new kingdom is to be wrought out 
here on earth. “The Jewish hope was 
national with a suggestion of the inter- 
national. “The hope of the social worker 
is both national and international. “The 
Jewish hope was an Eastern hope and 
centered round the coming of a king. It 
was to be a personal rule. “The hope of 
the social worker is Western in its inmost 
spirit. Jt is not based on a personal rule but 
it rests on faith in the moral government 
of the universe and the brotherhood of 
man. ‘Tothe Jew the Messiah was still to 
come. ‘lothe social worker the Messiah 
has already come. It is His KINGDOM 
which is still to come. “Che Jewish hope 
was to be realized by ONE to come. ‘The 
social worker’s hope is to be realized by 
the many (the followers of the ONE) who 
are already here. 


‘The vision of the social worker is like 
unto that of John seen on the Isle of 
Patmos but with some significant limita- 
tions. The social worker sees a new 
earth, a holy city coming down out of 
heaven prepared as a bride for her husband 
and there shall be no more want. nor vice, 
nor intemperance; no more war, nor exploi- 
tation of the weak by the strong; no 
exploitation of weak nations by the strong, 
for the former things have passed away. 
John’s vision was a Kingdom of God in 
heaven. The vision of the social worker 
is a Kingdom of God on earth. These 
visions are not mutually exclusive. They 
are supplementary to each other. One is a 
preparation for the other. John directed 
his telescope on the distant stars. [he 
social worker turns his microscope on the 
things near by. John sees the angel with 
his measuring rod in hand measuring the 
new city. ‘The social worker has his plans 
already in his pocket. He has collected his 
tools and assembled some of his materials. 
He is already cutting out the foundation. 
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John was a seer. ‘The social worker is a 
builder and a maker. When the history of 
the 20th century is written by the men of 
the 30th perhaps the thing that they will 


‘ note as the most potent force in this century 


is this new hope for a true human brother- 
Hitherto human society 
has been a sort of a hopeless thing. A pit 
of rottenness from which only a few could 
be saved—a thing fit for destruction. But 
the social worker has faith that mankind 
can live here below as brothers. 


II. THE RELATIGN OF THE CHURCH 
TO SOCIAL WORK. 


Now what is the relation of the Church 
to this movement? Have we any place in 
it and if so, what ? 

1. In the first place the social worker 
takes the Church for granted just as he 
takes science for granted. Science gives 
him a mass of information, without which 
he would be powerless and without which 
he could hardly dare to hope for a brother- 
hood on earth. But the Church makes 
a still more valuable contribution. She 
supplies him with men who have the spirit 
of brotherhood. ‘The work of the Christian 
Church is to produce salt for society. 
When a sufficient amount of salt has been 
scattered through the social fabric, social 
work becomes possible. “To express it in 
another way, the Church recruits men for 
God’s army. The social worker equips 
them, trains them, organizes them and 
gives them a concrete plan of campaign. 
‘The greatest contribution that the Church 
can make to social work is to raise up 
socially minded men. Men not only bent 
on reaching the heavenly goal but playing 
the part of brothers here below. During 
events which followed the earthquake and 
the various efforts made to readjust the 
lives of the sufferers and make plans for 
the future, social workers in “Voky: were 
thrown into close contact with the officials 
in the Social Welfare department. I was 
very much impressed to find Christian men 
occupying very importent places. “lo me 
it was a matter of great significance that the 
Christian Church, so small in numbers 
should have been able to make so great a 
contribution to the personnel of these 
departments. 

2. Should not the Church give herself up 
to social work? Has the Church any other 
programme than that of the social worker ? 
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There are many who would answer this 
question in the negative. Here I will quote 
the words of Shailer Mathews (found on 
page 224 of the Report of the Conference 
on Social work of 1923 already mentioned. 
“A few radicals seem to hold that social 
and cultural activity is the primary, if not 
the only, function of a Church. “They 
would substitute sociology and psychology 
for theology, and social activities, moving 
pictures, basket ball games, and political 
discussions for the conventional activities of 
the Church. In this pursuit of morals 
without God and Utopias without repent- 
ance, the Churches are asked to join. It is 
of course conceded that they will at least for 
the present preserve vestigial religious organs, 
such as the choir, prayer-like meditation, and 
address and a collection. But religion itself 
is to be a sociology and an ethic. I do not 
believe that the number of de-religionized 
churches is large, but if one can judge from 
literature, they represent the outer lines of 
the ecclesiastical spectrum, to which many 
social workers give their approval, but ap- 
parently do not heartily support. Nor is it 
easy to see why they should. Special 
organizations for social ends are better 
organized, more efficient, less encumbered 
with inheritance, more frankly understand- 
able than a church which has only a social 
program to offer humanity. If religion is 
psychopathic, the sooner churches are re- 
placed by frankly and consistently non- 
religious social agencies, the better. A 
church as a church loses its grip on hu- 
manity about in the same proportion as it 
fails to stand for something which is reli- 
gious in the sense of a relation between man 
and that immanent reason and purpose 
upon which he is dependent and from 
-which he seeks to draw help.” 


If I may judge by the opinions expressed 
by the various speakers in the Conference of 
Social Work above mentioned this is coming 
to be the prevailing opinion among social 
workers. “lo further demonstrate this I 
will make a quotation from the words of 
Jeffrey Brackett, Former Director of the 
School of Social Work, Boston, on page 236 
of the same report. “ Distinguish the pro- 
fessional social workers from other persons 
who are doing social service with a social 
mind, and the whole situation clears itself. 
Doing social service with a social mind is 
the indispensable duty of every religious 
person. 


Which do you want the minister to be? 
Do you want him on the one hand to be a 
sanctified social worker, or, on the other, a 
socially minded minister? I have the 
answer for myself ready. I want the 
minister to be a socially minded minister, 
not a kind of sanctified social worker. 
And J want it fortwo reasons. ‘The first 
is because I want all social workers to be 
sanctified human beings and the second is 
because I want the minister as a specialist 
to do his job so well that he won’t have 
time to be doing the work of the social 
worker.” ‘The social worker wants some 
one to hold the door God open. 

‘The work of the Church and social ser- 
vice are not identical. “he Church has to 
do with God, salvation, spiritual inspiration 
and comfort and the religious interpreta- 
tions of thoughts and events and the teach- 
ing of that Brotherhood of man in all its 
implications. It is educational, inspiration- 
al not administrative or directive. On the 
other hand social service projects huge 
practical plans for human_ brotherhood. 
‘The very extent of social work makes the 
finance and direction of such work by the 
church out of the question. Quoting again 
from Shailer Mathews “The erowing 
sweep of social work is vastly greater than 
anything the church can undertake.” 
Vhink of the vast amount of social work 
done by the cities, counties, states and 
national governments. ‘This is completely 
outside the province of the church. “Think 
of the Red Cross in 1919 feeding (in 
Russia) 50,000,000 of people and dumping 
into Japan almost at a moment’s notice 
millions of dollars worth of food supplies. 
We should not attempt to encumber the 
Church with administrative work of this 
sort. “lhe Church has been the mother of 
governments. Samuel was loath to hand 
over the secular authority to Soul. “Vhe 
Church is the mother of education and in 
many countries still keeps it in her hands. 
The Church mothered philanthropy until its 
enormous extension in modern times. 


3. This brings me to my next point—a 
very important distinction. While we will 
not encumber the Church AS AN OR- 
GANIZATION we will burden the Christ- 
ians with this work. Wewant the Church 
to create Christians who will do these 
things. Unless she does this there is some- 
thing wrong. We want the Christians to 
organize themselyes into groups either 
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within or without the church, to do the 
social work needed to be undertaken. Let 
each Christian select his social task and get 
into the harness, acting in accordance with 
his own ability and talents. Just as in the 
war everyone was expected to do his bit so 
in the building of the new society each one 
must do his or her part. ‘The pastor, like 
members of his flock, has his own respon- 
sibility to do his part, for he is also a citizen. 

4, Are we going to release the Church 
AS AN ORGANIZATION from taking 
any administrative part in the creation of 
this new world? 


In answering this question it will help us 
some if we make a distinction between the 
activities of the nation wide church and the 
local church. In regard to the former it 
does seem natural and normal for the 
church to function through its Social and 
Moral Reform departments. “These de- 
partments have a double purpose, 1. to 
educate the public in relation to the 
important moral problems of the hour, 2. 
to represent the church in promoting reform 
legislation. No matter how many special 
organizations may be found such as the 
W.C. T. U. and the Anti-Saloon League, 
there is still needed a department in each 
church to act as connecting link between 
the denomination and the special organiza- 
tion. If there be no such department in 
the denomination it is difficult to utilize the 
full moral force of the church in moral re- 
form movements. It would seem to me 
that in Japan our churches are weak just at 
this point. We are not making the full 
use of the moral force of our churches in 
favour of temperence and the abolition of 
prostitution, because proper links with the 
various denominations have not yet been 
formed. In regard to the relation of the 
local church to social work I would like 
to give you a few examples of the way in 
which social workers go about their work. 
Take the case of Toynbee Hall in London, 
England. ‘This was the first social settle- 
ment. [he moving spirits in it were 
churchmen. At the time it was organiz- 
ed the great gulf between employers 
and employed brought about by the in- 
dustrial revolution became very evident. 
The employers did not meet the employees 
personally and had no means of knowing 
the depth of the degradation into which 
they had fallen. “loynbee Hall sought to 
bridge this gulf by reintroducing the em- 
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ployer and the employee and bringing those 
who were to be captains of industry into 
close relation with the living conditions and 
homes of the workers. In undertaking this 
work they felt that teaching religion in 
‘Toynbee Hall would not help but would 
yather make it more difficult to attain their 
object. “Loynbee Hall left the work of 
religion to the churches and proceeded to 
its practical problem trying to remove one 
of the obstacles to the building of the new 
kingdom, The church as an organization 
has no place in this social work. 

If we look at Hull House in Chicago 
we see very much the samething. “The 
problem of Hull House differed to a very 
large extent from that of Toynbee Hall. 
Hull House stretched out a friendly hand 
to the immigrant.. They had many differ- 
ent religions and it was felt that teaching 
religion at Hull House would only make it 
more dificult to get in contact with the 
immigrant. Here too, as in Toynbee Hall 
it is the Christian and not the organized 
church which is engaged in social work. 


Logically speaking all local social work 
should be like that but practically speaking 
it sometimes works out very differently. 
We can see this if we refer to the 
Manchester Mission. This was a great 
religious work begun for downtown people. 
The religious services were so successful 
that many converts were brought in, but 
the losses among these were very great. 
The district to which the Manchester 
mission ministered was not a normal re- 
sidential district but rather one of boarding 
houses. The recreation place of the young 
people was the brilliantly lighted street with 
its many temptations. It did not take Mr. 
Collier long in providing something more 
ennobling than that in his church. Asa 
result there grew up a great institution with 
various lines of social work designed to 
protect the great church family that was be- 
ing built up. Here we have a church 
undertaking social work to provide for its 
own flock. ‘This is normal and healthy 
social work because it is spirit seeking ex- 
pression in service. We have other cases. 
such as where a group of Christians observe 
a certain social need. It may be for an 
orphanage or a rescue home. Suitable 
quarters are found for this work and it is. 
carried on quite independent of the church 
both in management and finance. Some- 
times however the thing needed may bea 
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dining room or a night school. “The church 
building stands in the right place and is ly- 
ing idle. Nothing is easier than to use the 
church building. Sometimes the church 
officials take over the management of the 
thing themselves. Sometimes permission is 
given to the promoters of the enterprise to 
use aroom. ‘This sort of work reaches its 
climax when the church itself attempts to 
become a community centre and provide all 
sorts of*social activities. “Che pastor is very 
often pressed into service because he is the 
best equipped man for the work. In such 
cases we have social work and church work, 
logically different things though closely 
related and interdependent, being conducted 
by the church in one organization. 

I think however that social workers are 
generally agreed that in any community 
where social work is adequately provided 
for by independent organizations the better 
way is for the church not to compete with 
them but rather to encourage their support in 
every way possible. A church should not 
attempt to be a community centre where it 
is in close proximity to other churches draw- 
ing their members from the same neighbor- 
hood. 


The church should always provide, either 
in the church building or outside, sufficient 
social work to give the young people ex- 
perience in service. Just as the student of 
science in the High School performs actual 
experiments in order that he may gain a 
knowledge of science. so actual experience 
in some form of social work is necessary 
for real social knowledge. The church 
should at least serve as a manual training 
school for social work even though its re- 
sources do not permit it to launch out on 
any large scale. Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer, 
Teachers’ College, N. Y. says “ Member- 
ship ina church should, however, always 
mean a pledge to engage in social work to 
the extent of time and ability. And tothe 
end of finding what field of work the in- 
dividual member might or should engage in, 
the church calendar, at the beginning of the 
church year should always contain a list of 
social enterprises carried on in the location 
with a place for the name of anyone wish- 
ing to help in any scientific line, their resi- 
dence, the hours of volunteer work, or sum 
of money such member of the church might 
give, and any other facts that would lead 
toward an efficient organization of the whole 
church membership for social service.” 


There is another ‘Bind “of “social service 
which deserves mention here. It is not 
done with the purpose of rooting out some 
evil or supplying some need but rather as a 
means of expressing the spirit of the worker. 
Some men can express themselves ade- 
quately in the business world, others in 
music or art, others again in preaching but 
there are people who need some form of 
active service to unfold their own souls. 
Some denominations provide hospital work 
partly for this reason. ‘The Sisters acting as 
nurses may teach little but the spirit ows 
through them into others in the course of 
their daily ministrations. We should give 
the spirit as many avenues of expression as 
are needed. ‘There is no reason why it 
should be confined to preaching, teaching or 
writing. 

5. It has often been said “ there is always 
room at the front.” “This is true in relation 
to social service. When any branch of 
social work such as the Red Cross or the 
movement against alcohol becomes well 
known and recognized to be of .great social 
value, a special organization is almost sure 
to carry it on. Other forms of social work 
may be taken over by the state or city. 
The church or its members, working in the 
church building should always be glad to 
turn over any piece of social work to a well 
organized and adequately financed organiza- 
tion or to the state itself. However there 
is always room in front. Ifthe church pro- 
duces the right kind of men they will always 
be sensitive to human needs, and seeing 
them, they will try to fill them as far as pos- 
sible, with the means at their disposal. 
This is the way much social work is bern. 
The birthplace of new social enterprises is 
very often a little room in a church. Let 
us encourage our members to undertake to 
fulfil some social need that is being over- 
looked. The place of the church in the 
social service army is not with the big guns 
in the rear but rather in the advanced 
trenches. 


III]. THE MIssIONARY AND SOCIAL 
SERVICE. 


So far we have been dealing with the 
church in a Christian community but we 
must now take up social work in mission 
lands. If, as I have tried to point out, 
church work and social work are not identi- 
cal and if the missionary is sent to the 
foreign field to preach the Gospel, we have 
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to ask ourselves the question whether the 
missionary has any business whatsoever to 
engage in social work. We have already 
seen however that while church work is 
inspirational and educational and _ social 
work is administrative and directive, yet 
they are carried on together in our home 
churches and it will necessarily be the same 
in foreign lands. Our missionary societies 
are not merely organizations for the preach- 
ing of the gospel. “hey also plan as far as 
possible to aid the peoples among whom 
they work to lay the foundation of the 
Kingdom of God on earth. Nowadays 
perhaps there is nothing which appeals 
more to the contributor to foreign missions 
than the various kinds of humanitarian 
work which the missionary does. I think 
therefore that the missionary is justified in 
considering his commission as covering both 
kinds of work. 


I would like to view vur work on the 
mission field from the standpoint of the 
social worker. [he evangelistic worker is 
apt to think of all his social work as simply 
a means toanend. He asks how many 
baptisms have resulted from his night 
school? How many children have been 
brought into the Sunday School through his 
public playground? or to what extent does 
his Day Nursery break down prejudice and 
make it easier for him to preach? 

The social worker asks none of these 
questions. He realizes to some extent at 
least the value of religion and of Christian 
men in the building up of the Kingdom of 
God on earth. But he is willing to leave 
religious work to the church and medical 
work to the doctor and scientific investiga- 
tion to the scientist. “Che social worker has 
his own definite work. If you will refer 
again to the words of Homer Folks you will 
see that the social worker has a tremendous 
programme and that he is mightly in earnest 
about it. He does not want social work to 
be treated as a means for anything any more 
than the preacher wishes to have religion 
treated as a means. ‘The social worker 
will want to know of what value is the 
work being done. If it be a kindergarten 
he would ask is it really efficient? Is there 
a competent staff of teachers? Is there 
adequate equipment? Are the children bet- 
ter equipped for life? If it be a day nursery 
he will ask is there real need in the com- 
munity for a day nursery? Are we doing 
right by encouraging the mother to leave 
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her child and go out to work? Are the 
children helped physically and educationally 
while in the day nursery? Are the neces- 
sary sanitary precautions taken? 

In judging any social work he has certain 
standards of judgment. Is the work at- 


» tempted based on the best available scientific 


knowledge? Are the staff duly qualified 
trained workers? Is the necessary equip- 
ment provided? In other words he would 
judge our social work from the standpoint of 
its social value just as the government judges 
our schools for their educational value. 
How hard it is for our schools to reach and 
and maintain the government standards in 
education. The government has found 
that schools established as a means to evan- 
gelism are apt to fall short of proper stand- 
ards if the evangelistic aim can be realized 
by lower standards. Likewise the social 
worker finds that social work begun for 
evangelistic purposes is apt to fall short of 
the true standard of social work. It isa 
question for us to consider whether our 
evangelistic aim would not be better accom- 
plished by keeping our institutions up to a 
high social standard. 

In times past missions led in education 
and medicine. In China to-day they may 
still lead in these fields. In Japan, the 
Kindergarten and Women’s Higher Educa- 
tion are the only educational fields left 
where the missions can claim a superiority. 
But for various reasons a great opportunity 
is now opening up before us in social work. 
The government officials know that Christ- 
ians make the best social workers. Many 
forms of social work are still new in Japan 
and for many years to come the missions 
will have an opportunity to lead. Indeed 
the government is anxious that Christian 
organizations should take charze of social 
work. Witness the large grants made to 
Christian organizations in ‘Tokyo since the 
earthquake. If we will only come to look 
at social service as social workers, at social 
work not as a means but an end, at doing 
the innumerable things necessary to realize 
a true brotherhood upon earth, as real ends, 
and if we will keep our standards high, there 
is no reason why the lead in social work 
should slip from our grasp for many years to 
come. 


‘There is also a kind of social work, which 
we should attempt in Japan as a protection 
to our church family. I need hardly say 
that the social atmosphere in Japan is not 
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conducive to the development of Christian 
character. It is not at all surprising that 
many of our new members fail to stand. If 
provision could be made for the all round 
development of our church members in the 
atmosphere of the church, as is done in the 
modern institutional church, a much larger 
number of members could be retained and 
a deeper spiritual development attained. 


II. THE INTERDEPENDENCE OF SO- 
CIAL WORK AND THE CHURCH. 


There is one aspect of our social work 
which we should not lose sight of. The 
non-Christian character of society places 
very definite limitations on our activities in 
regard to the movement against social vice 
and strong drink. Final victory in these 
fields must wait until society is salted to a 
greater extent with Christian character. 
Such an enthusiastic social worker as Mr. 
Kagawa feels that he does not wish to spare 
time for speaking and work against these 
evils—great as they may be. He feels the 
need of preaching and the reyitilization of 
human character. Unless this has pro- 
gressed to a considerable extent there is no 
basis for social work. “This does not mean 
of course that we are to cease our efforts 
against these great evils but it does serve to 
point out the dependence of social work on 
Christian character. “The same is true when 
we think of the Japanese labour move- 
ment. It is simply remarkable how much 
Christian leadership this movement has had 
considering the almost total neglect of the 
laboring classes by the organized Christian 
churches. Still until there is a greater pro- 
portion of Christian character among the 
rank and file of the working classes they 
will not develop very much strength and 
cohesion. 

On the other hand, while the building of 
a brotherhood upon earth waits on the 
further salting of the earth by the church, 
at the same time the progress of the church 
waits on the further development of the 
practical social programme. ‘This is true 
in our great missionary enterprise. Our 
more than half pagan international ethics is 
an insuperable barrier to the Christianiza- 
tion of the non-Christian world. Unless 
our Kingdom of God on earth develops 
more rapidly in our own lands we will soon 
reach the limit of the work we can do here. 
The same is true of the terribly wretched 
conditions we permit some children to be 
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born and brought up in both in the home- 
land and here. No teaching or preaching, 
no matter how earnest, will avail much if 
we do not discharge our moral responsi- 
bilities to them. For the leaders of society 
alone have the power to cope with such 
problems. “The Kingdom of God on earth 
and the Kingdom of God in heaven make 
headway or are retarded together. 

We glory at the tremendous benefits 
which science and industrial civilization have 
brought us. We forget that economic 
changes have a strange way of affecting the 
living conditions of the people. The auto- 
mobile comes and fills the streets full of fast 
moving vehicles. ‘This calls for new rules 
for street trafic. We see their need at once 
because these conditions are constantly be- 
fore our eyes. But the effects of the 
factory, the multiplication of machines and 
fast transportation, although incomparably 
greater, are not nearly so obvious. “The 
whole fabric of our civilization has been 
changed by them in one generation. ‘Ihe 
daily lives of the masses of the people are 
vitally affected. New moral rules are 
necessary. If ever prophets were needed 
they are needed in this generation. If we 
are to have prophets they must have true 
understanding of what is going on about 
them. ‘lo meet this need a research de- 
partment and information service is already 
operated by the Federation of Churches in 
America. A similar project is being pro- 
jected by the COPEC Conference in Bir- 
mingham. Social work has much to do 
therefore in furnishing reliable material on 
which to base the prophetic work of the 
church. 


V. IDEAL SOCIAL WORK. 


Having reviewed at some length the na- 
ture of social work and its relation to the 
church let us now sum up by asking our- 
selves what is ideal social work? (1) Ideal 
social work is the natural expression of the 
Christian spirit. It is the Christian spirit 
reaching out to fight some evil that is me- 
nacing society, to help some one in distress, 
to supply better living conditions and to 
prevent the recurrence of evils. “Che nature 
of the social work will of course depend 
upon the temperament and natural endow- 
individuals concerned. (2) 
Ideal social work is scientific. As J have 
pointed out before, social work takes science 
as much for granted as it does the church. 
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‘The fact that science has been able to make 
such great advances in the physical world 
has led the social worker to hope that if the 
scientific method be used, given sufficient 
time, similar results could be accomplished 
in the social world. Ideal social work se- 
lects a definite problem, studies the facts in 
relation to it, tries to ascertain the causes 
and the best way to remove them. (3) 
Ideal social work is preventative rather 
than remedial. As we live in an imperfect 
society there will always be a few people 
suffering from disease and poverty and such 
like but the way to reduce these evils to a 
minimum is to seek for the causes and try 
to prevent them. Here I wil! quote the 
words of Homer Folks, “ There is little 
basis for optimism in studying the results of 
cure or correction. Meantime, prevention, 
from being a pious hope or a tolerated 
speculation, has achieved an undoubted 
success; has established its right to the 
confidence of the community and to the un- 
qualified devotion of every social worker.” 

(4) Ideal social work involving great 
outlay for plant and maintenance should be 
handled by the state or by a special private 
organization for that purpose. 


(5) Ideal social work on the frontier line, 
where keen social sympathy is required 
should be undertaken by the church. Floyd 
Van Keuren, formerly Secretary, Family 
Welfare Society, Columbus, Ohio, has the 
following to say on this point “In far 
mission fields, and at home in rural and 
urban neighborhoods overlooked and un- 
touched by non-church social agencies, the 
church has been forced to give manifold 
social service in hospital, school and parish- 
house, pioneering here as she has pioneered 
in history. But many church leaders rightly 
feel that technical social service for the 
community at large, such as health, general 
education, recreation, and rehabilitative case 
work, which includes the question of ma- 
terial relief and standards of living, should 
ultimately be undertaken by the community 
itself, either through its public or private 
specialized agencies. “The church has a 
definite responsibility for pioneer and de- 
monstration service. But, in the long run, 
the church which does not develop com- 
munity responsibility for these community 
services, and which does not gladly relin- 
quish them to the community when the 
time is ripe, is a disintegrating and an anti- 
social force in the community.” 
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(6) Ideal social work, where a large 
degree of liberty of action is necessary 
should be undertaken by the church or 
some private organization. 

(7) Ideal social work is always an end 
in itself. It is very easy for us to make our 
work against the social evil an end. Either 


“rescue work or preventative work of this 


nature we instinctively feel to have a value 
of its own; irrespective of any evangelistic 
results that may flow from it. But we do 
not so readily regard our kindergartens, 
night schools and day nurseries in the same 
way. We are more apt to think of them 
as means. Still to the true social worker 
they are ends. Supplying the baby with 
pure food, reducing the death rate, giving 
the child better living conditions, giving 
him a_ better chance for life in our kinder- 
gartens and schools, all of these things are 
ends when viewed from the standpoint of 
creating the Kingdom of God on earth. 

(8) Ideal social work can only be carried 
on by adequately trained workers. Social 
work is now so new that it is difficult for 
us to realize that it is a real profession. 
The subject matter to be dealt with is 
infinitely more varied and complicated than 
the human body or the laws that man 
has made to govern himself. This new 
profession requires a special education, 
certainly not less than is given to the 
doctor or the lawyer. It has developed 
a technique all its own and _ specializa- 
tion is already far advanced. No one, no 
matter how earnest, can be a trained social 
worker unless he has acquired the special 
knowledge of his profession. “Uhe follow- 
ing is aquotation from a report of the 
conference of Social Work held in June of 
this year. ‘‘ There is small place now in 
social work for any save the trained social 
worker who has undergone two or more 
years of special discipline in a University 
school or other place where throughness 
is auaranteed.”” We need trained workers 
to lead us, both foreign and Japanese. 
‘Training schools in Japan for practical 
social workers are urgently needed. 


In conclusion let me say that it is a 
matter of great regret that there have been 
some, who have been so intoxicated with 
the new vision of the Kingdom of God on 
earth that they would snatch the crown 
from the church and place it upon social 
work. This view is very superficial, for 
social work will not survive very long 
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without the inspiration of the church. 
There are others also who have been keep- 
ing their telescopes fixed on the Heavenly 
home and have had no time to turn a 
-helping hand to those round their feet. 
If we can judge at all Jesus’ meaning in 
the parable of the Great Judgment the 
Heavenly Kingdom is only open to the 
builders of the earthly kingdom. I think 
however that both church worker and social 
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worker can rejoice with Isaiah in his great 
vision “And it shall come to pass in the 
last days that the mountain of the Lord 
shall be established in the top of the 
mountains, and shall be exalted above the 
hills ; and all nations shall flow into it . . 
and they shall beat their swords into plough- 
shares and their spears into pruning hooks; 
nations shall not lift up sword against nation, 
neither shall they learn war any more.” 


Ideals in Practical Cooperation ; 


By HILTON PEDLEY 


BOUT a quarter of a century ago, 
New York in particular and the 
religious world in general, were considerably 
stirred up over the case of Dr. Crapsey, 
aan Episcopal clergyman who had been 
disciplined because of disbelief in the Virgin 
Birth. Only a few weeks ago, one of our 
magazines reported an-interview with this 
same Dr. Crapsey, in which the latter 
made the statement that to-day the Epis- 
copal Church would not think of dropping 
a clergyman because of such disbelief, that 
he considered himself the last of the here- 
tics, and that he was about to publish a 
book to be entitled “ The Last Heretic.” 
Our primary interest in the good Dr. 
however, Is not in his so-called heresy, but 
in a further statement to the effect that the 
day of competition is giving place to that of 
cooperation, i.e. that the world is becoming 
more interested in the problem of getting 
together than of gettting farther apart; in 
other words, that there is so much in the 
necessary relations of men to bind them 
together, that the binding process has come 
to be considered much more worth while 
than that of separation. In short it has 
come to be acknowledged that cooperation 
is in the air, in every land, among all 
peoples and races, and in all departments 
-of life—spiritual and material, social reli- 
gious, moral, and educational. 

Let us open our eyes and see the 
evidence of this so apparent all about us. 
In less than 25 years—in some cases in less 
than a decade—the progress in cooperation 
has been phenomenal. ‘Ten years ago who 
‘would have imagined that our own Dr. 
Nitobe would be sitting as one of the 
representative national secretaries in a great 


League of Nations, or that less than two 
months ago, some of us would be listening 
to the son of our own Dr. Harada, as he 
told of the quiet but highly significant work 
of that great body? Who, five years ago, 
would have dreamt of the possibilities 
involved in the getting together of serious 
men of all nations at Washington, to 
discuss, in a spirit of good wiil, the need 
of reducing speed in the mad rush for 
armament? Some had the dream but they 
were all too few in number. And who, 
two years ago, even, could have predicted 
the reasonableness of the London Con- 
ference on Reparations now in session? 
Looking across the Pacific, we have to rub 
our eyes hard to realize that one hundred 
and twenty millions of people have co- 
operated so efficiently in the matter of 
prohibition, that one can walk through 
street after street in such cities as Boston and 
New York, without seeing an open bar and 
its thirsty bums, and seldom a drunken 
man on the side-walk; that one can ride 
clear across the Continent in a through 
train, or across the Pacific in a palatial liner 
without having the evil thing under his 
eyes and nose from day to day? How 
refreshing it is to read from a synopsis of 
the platform of one of our political parties 
the following :—“ The amendment to the 
Federal Constitution which prohibits trafic 
in intoxicating liquors is now no more in 
the field of politics, than is the amendment 
which prohibits slavery. Both are alike 
the fundamental law of the land and 
equally demand the respect of every citizen. 
The public will not tolerate tampering with 
the law stipulating the alcoholic content of 
beverages. Strict enforcement of the law 
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by officials under civil service regulations is 
essential.” Think back a quarter of a 
century and try to visualize any political 
party of that day issuing such a statement ! 
The spirit of Frances Willard must, figura- 
tively at least, be making a joyful noise 
unto the Lord these days. 


Then what about the long-retarded re- 


union of Northern and Southern Methodists 
just consummated? Or the wonderful 
coming together of three great denomi- 
nations in Canada, awaiting now only the 
arranging of legal technicalities, so that 
the Union may go effect in June 1925? 
Coming to this the land of our adoption, we 
see what great things the Lord hath wrought 
for us. “Lhe Federation of Missions, the 
corresponding one of Churches, THESE 
were accomplished long. after many of us 
were already on the field. In comparison 
we feel old beside them. And within the 
last four or five years, see how our mis- 
sionaries and Japanese associates, formerly 
separated officially, have lined up together, a 
very significant example of which is the 
organization of the National Christian 
Council, less than a year ago. “Io some 
of us at least this means the dawn of a new 
era in the history of relations between the 
Christian East and Christian West. 


VISION, 


I have been asked to prepare a paper on 
Ideals in Practical Cooperation. In this I 
am not expected to lay down a cooperation 
platform, but simply to state some ideals 
that seem imperative if we are to agree upon 
any platform. ‘The first to be mentioned 
is vision, i.e. a vision of cooperation 
as not only possible and probable, but 
inevitable. And at this point I wish to 
emphasize the word vision as over against 
concentration. Both are highly important 
but only in their proper places, and in 
cooperation, vision stands first. Concen- 
tration upon some particular aspect of a 
thing without a vision of that thing as a 
whole, is a hindrance to any worthy enterprise 
and is likely to be fatal to any genuine 
coming together. When Abraham Lincoln 
witnessed one day the selling of a slave in 
the open market, there came to him a 
vision of a great brotherhood of man, and 
in its light he uttered the famous remark, 
“Tf ever I get a chance I’ll hit that thing 
hard.” ‘The chance to concentrate came 
many years after when asa war measure he 
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issued his startling Emancipation - Procla- 
mation. It was in those later years when 
a similar vision came to him, a vision 
expressed in a phrase now considered 
axiomatic, “A nation cannot exist half 
slave and half free.”. If the carpet baggers, 
who had their innings after the war, had 
had the vision of the martyred President, 
the South might have been spared much of 
the misery of reconstruction. “The carpet 
baggers had plenty of concentration, but it 
was not illuminated by the all round view. 


I shall never forget the days of the 
Methodist union movement in Canada 
when I was trying to teach school in a 
small country district in Ontario. I for- 
tunately had the entree to a fine Methodist 
home, the head of which read the denomi- 
national weekly, the Christian Guardian, 
almost literally from cover to cover, and 
sometimes, I used to think, backwards also. 
The reports of the union movement were 
faithfully and fully published and the final 
debate was not only most interesting but 
intensely exciting. It was no uncommon 
thing for a strong denominational man to 
break down in tears, as he pictured the 
destruction of certain vital principles, and 
the utter ruin that would come to genuine 
Methodism, should the union become an 
accomplished fact. “he concentration of 
such men was magnificent, but their vision 
was withheld. Of one of them my genial 
host remarked in his dry Irish way, “ Just 
give him rope enough and hell hang 
himself.” & Forty years have passed and 
who among Canadian Methodists to-day 
would wish to return to those good old 
times when in one small town there was an 
Episcopal Methodist Church on King St., a 
Wesleyan Church on Division St., a Bible 
Christian Church on George St. and a 
Primitive Methodist institution somewhere 
else, and each and all periodically inclined 
to defend the faith once delivered to the 
saints, in terms not too complimentary to 
the other fellow? ‘To-day, unfortunately, 
we see in that same Canada, a remarkable 
case of concentration without vision. After 
nearly twenty years of consideration, two 
Christian bodies, with practical unanimity, 
and one body by a four-fifths majority, 
have decided to unite in one church, but 
the remaining one-fifth of one body has com- 
mitted itself to uncompromising opposition 
and is turning and overturning every stone 
to render the proposed union impossible. 
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Two years ago when the question of a 
National Christian Council came up before 
our Federation, there was concentration 
upon three objections :—1. It was a move- 
ment from without rather than from within, 
therefore unnatural, therefore uncalled for. 
2. there was no creda! basis, no banner to 
lead the united host to victory. 3. the 
financial proposition was preposterous, a 
setting up of overhead charges for which 
there was no justification. At one time it 
looked as if the proposed organization were 
in danger of indefinite postponement 
because of these objections. I have been 
out of the country for two years and so am 
largely ignorant of what has happened in 
the meantime, but evidently the vision of 
one grand National Christian centre has 
prevailed, and we are now praying for its 
success instead of lamenting a frustrated 
movement. And let it not be thought that 
the writer ot this paper is minimizing such 
objections. They ought to be brought out, 
not, however, as insurmountable barriers, 
but as a challenge to get busy and overcome 
them. If the Canadian Pacific Railway 
had stopped at engineering and financial 
obstacles, we would not to-day be enjoying 
the luxury of a ride through the most 
beautiful part of the Rockies, and amid 
scenery of indescribable grandeur. ‘The 
Company did not stop. It said, “ There 
ARE obstacles and great ones, but we shall 
get over or under or around them, and 
finally have a completed transcontinental 
road.” 


FRANK RECOGNITION OF FACTS. 


Another element in our ideal is a frank 
recognition of facts connected with our moral 
and religious experiences. True as it isthat we 
are all enlisted under the banner of Christian- 
ity, our personal experiences differ greatly and 
our interpretations of these experiences vary 
even still more. We have the same Bible, 
and the same nature through which we 
study and feel God, but who reads them 
exactly alike? We are all accessible to the 
same histories of religious and especially 
Christian experiences throughout the world, 
but our interpretations thereof are innume- 
rable. ‘These differences, without cordial 
recognition of and allowance for the same, 
account in great part for our sectarian 
rivalries, and also for the bitter strife that 
arises from time to time between members 
of the same denomination. “To-day the 
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Papers and magazines, both secular and 
religious, find rich material for their columns 
in the discussions, disputes, and often 
angry incriminations between the so-called 
Fundamentalists and Modernists. I say 
so-called, for I have a suspicion that the 
first are not completely fundamental, nor 
the second wholly modern. I opine that in 
the one there are, besides good foundation 
timbers, uprights, cross-beams, :scantlings, 
and even shingles, while in the other there 
is material hoary with age. Now after 
centuries of fighting cannot we recognize 
the plain fact that there are splendid men 
and women who are by nature, grace and 
environment inevitably conservative, and 
that there are others, who by the same 
tokens are inevitably liberal? It was so in 
Jesus’ time. “ What is that to thee?” 
He said to some who complained of a good 
work not done according to the approved 
pattern. It was so in Paul’s time. Read 
of the incessant scrappings between con- 
servative Jewish Christians and their less 
traditional Gentile neighbors. It is so in 
this year 1924, and will be so forever. See 
what is going on before our very eyes. 
The honored and honorable Presbyterian 
fold in U.S. is seething over the teaching of 
evolution. One purty believes that man, 
the lord of creation was created direct from 
the dust of the earth; the other that he is 
the result of long processes during which he 
was at one time in perilously close relations 
with a being that had a tail and swung 
thereby from limb to limb of the trees, as 
he made his way through the primeval 
forests. And yet both parties believe in 
God and Christ and salvation and the 
spiritual life as they see them revealed in 
the good old Bible which some at least of 
both sides devoutly read. In the Baptist 
and Episcopal folds the same seething is 
going on under, perhaps, slightly different 
forms. Is there going to be a split? I 
devoutly hope not, but unless some such 
recognition as I have mentioned is accorded, 
a bitter upheaval is imminent. Lyman 
Abbott was once asked by a group of Yale 
students, how it was that the members 
of Brooklyn Plymouth Church worked 
together so well; composed as they were of 
all kinds from High Church Episcopalians 
to Unitarians and Universalists. His simple 
answer was, . We agree to allow to each 
member his own interpretation of Christ 
and then get together for work in His 
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name.” ‘“ And” he added further “ We 
have had many a fight in old Plymouth, 
but never a quarrel.” I know members of 
my own Mission whose religious ideas in 
some respects are as far apart from mine as 
are the poles, but does that prevent us from 
praying together to our common Father 
or working together in committees, or ir 
educational and evangelistic work in the 
name of our common Lo:d and Master? 
God forbid. We scrap occasionally but 
love each other better for the intellectual 
exercise. It is my firm conviction that 
when we find ourselves launched upon a 
campaign to convert a brother, willy-nilly, 
to our own particular interpretation of God, 
Jesus, the Holy Spirit, and the Bible, we 
may make up our minds to the fact that as 
such campaigns have failed in the past, so 
they are doomed to fail in future. Is it not 
a great truth of history that all such attempts 
have only resulted in bringing us a step nearer 
_to the goal of allowing each Christian man 
to think for himself? Perhaps in this sense 
the attempt has not been a failure ! 


In the case of cooperation with our 
Japanese Christians, the need of such 
breadth of view is doubly imperative, both 
for them and for us. We can mutually 
suggest, advise, and persuade, but there our 
duty ends, the final decision being left to 
the individual conscience. When one 
pauses fora moment to think of the long 
and difficult approach to that point where 
Christianity and its associated works and 
polities were finally accepted by many who 
in heart and soul are one with Christ in 
this land of the Orient, it is not hard to be 
tolerant. It is not too hard even to imagine 
that the witness of God everywhere present 
in the human heart, may in the case of our 
Oriental friends result in fresh illumination 
being shed upon the many and difficult 
problems that are linked up with religious 
faith. Even to this day I scarcely ever go 
through a long conference between mis- 
sionaries and Japanese without coming up 
against a point of view that is new to me 
but which can be explained on the ground 
of a different approach, and which is not 
necessarily out of harmony with our mutual 
faith. And again how many a time we 
have heard our Japanese workers exclaim, 

Naruhodo! Is that the way you Wes- 
terners regard this matter?” And if we 
can mutually recognize and make generous 
allowance for different interpretations and 
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different view-points, how quickly we come 
together in the unity of the spirit ! 


ENTHUSIASM FOR SERVICE. 
A third ideal 


in cooperation is en- 
thusiasm for service, i.e. a wholeheart- 
ed committment to the principle that 
it is more blessed to give than to re- 
ceive. This is no easy Ladada business 
but the hardest cross we have to bear and 
we must bear it alone. “Uhere is no Simon 
of Cyrene to bear it even a little way. 
Our own individual life depends upon it 
and it isa sine qua non of cooperative effort. 
How natural it is to demand cooperation 
on a 50-50 basis! It seems so business- 
like. “But,” a business man remarked 
the other day, “no well conceived and 
managed business depends for success on 
this so-called 50-50 basis: “The objective 
of good business is an efficient development 
of natural resources, and this depends on 
the contribution from every unit in the 
organization of THE BEST THAT HE 
CAN GIVE, and cooperation in its use, 
and not on any arbitrary division of invest- 
ment, responsibility, or profit.’ “Take for 
example methods of cooperation actually in 
vogue among us, and what becomes of our 


so-called business methods? There are 
at least two denominations which have 
brought over their long-tried systems of 


creed and polity, and in those systems 
have included Japanese converts from the 
beginning without any special reference to 
proportionate giving. I think I am right in 
this but would gladly be corrected if I am 
wrong. Again there are several others 
cooperating on the basis of 50-50 in 
administration, but of anywhere from almost 
0-50 to 5-50 in contributions. In one case 
at least funds are furnished from the 
Mission and Churches in the proportion 
of about 50-50 while the administration is 
in the ratio of 3-15 in favor of the churches, 
all forms of evangelistic work in the deno- 
mination being under discussion in Joint 
Committee. So far as I can find out the 
cooperation is working well in all cases 
save perhaps one. A friend wrote me the 
other day that there seemed to be little 
enthusiasm on the part of anyone for the 
kind of cooperation with which his Mission 
is connected. ‘Che natural inference is that 
it is the old story of “ Yumei mujitsu,” the 
name without the reality. I can say 
honestly that the statement brought no joy 
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tome. My first reaction was, “ How can 
they carry on?” 

Coming back however tu the many cases 
where the methods so different seem to 
command enthusiasm, wherein lies the 
secret of the joy and satisfaction shown? 
It would appear to lie just in this :—the 
emphasis upon the fine opportunity to get 
together, rather than upon the matter of 
worrying over questions of exact propor- 
tions, perfect freedom of initiative, or due 
recognition. We don’t lose sight of these 
latter things but we don’t spend, in the 
language of a famous missionary, ‘ wakeless 
nights ” over them, and I sometimes wonder 
if this very emphasis is not God’s chosen 
way of securing to us these things which in 
our truculent moods we call our rights. 
Many a man has lost a good girl because 
he has been over-jealous, or over-anxious 
to have her do certain things in his way 
whereas if he had been more anxious to 
give than to get, the young lady might have 
caught the mood and become his! That 
was one delightful moment when a leading 
officer of the Kumiai Church said to me, 
“You American Boarders have laid upon 
us who represent the churches a tremendous 
responsibility. You have put yourselves 
and your funds practically at our disposal. 
It is now upto us to see that all of you, 
and especially your younger missionaries, 
are given the opportunity to become the 
very best missionaries possible.” Then in 
connection with our joint location of mis- 
sionaries, we have been told more than 
once in effect, “ This is the way in which 
the matter looks to us, but you know your 
men and families better than we, and we 


look to you for final judgment.” Of 
course this attitude does not remove all 
difficulties, but it goes a long way. We 


have always to allow for the throwing 
about of monkey-wrenches when an un- 
balanced man from either side is in the 
combination. 


CONFIDENCE IN SPIRITUAL 
INTEGRITY. 


The fourth and last element 
mentioned is that of confidence 
spiritual integrity of the other partner 
or partners to the joint enterprise. “This 
may seem to have been involved in what 
has gone before, but special emphasis here 
will not be out of place, for it seems to me 
the very head and front of any cooperation 


to be 
in the 
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scheme. In this connection I wish to treat 
especially of cooperation in our thinking 
about and preaching of the gospel. It is 
here, if anywhere, that suspicion is fatal, 
and yet how easy it is to be suspicious ! 
Perhaps it is here also that we have the 
hardest fight within our own frail natures. 
Denominational, racial, and_ traditional 
backgrounds tend so easily to display 
inherited likes and dislikes so dear to the 
natural man, but after all necessitating 
vigorous protest on the part of our spiritual 
and therefore our best instincts. I still 
remember with what unholy delight, I 
used, as a boy, to revel in what, in my little 
group, seemed to be defects in the creed or 
practice or both of the dogmatic Presby- 
terian, the shouting Methodist, and the 
hardshell Baptist next door. I have 
learned since, however, that I can get much 
holier joy out of the delightful fellowships 
that result from a closer acquaintance with 
a man of another stripe of thought and 
action. Constructive fellowship is a mile 
ahead of destructive hectoring. 


What stands in the way of mutual 
confidence? Is it not too often that which, 
in ourselves we call principles, but in the 
other man obsession? Now we cannot in 
the nature of things get together on the 
basis of certain things which seem to all of 
us PRINCIPLES. ‘The so-called obsessions 
must be temporarily, at least, laid aside. 
Let me give a few examples. It is a 
principle with one man that “ East is East 
and West is West and never the twain shall 
meet,” but to the other man this is simply 
an obsession, so no cooperation in heart is 
possible along’ that line. It is a principle 
with one man that true Christianity is 
possible only to those who believe in the 
equal inspiration and equal infallibility of 
all parts of the Bible. To another man 
this simply an obsession. “Chere can be no 
getting together at this point. On principle 
one man believes that the evolutionist is 
an enemy of civilization, righteousness, 
Christianity, and even of religion itself. “To 
another man this an obsession. Of course 
then cooperation is but a fiction if this ts 
the subject at issue. One man is firmly 
convinced that to deny the existence of 
angels with wings or the second coming 
of our Lord in bodily form and upon the 
clouds, is to lay the axe at the very root of 
Christianity. “To another this an obsession, 
pure and simple. Can they come together 
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then at this point in loving confidence? 
Impossible. “Chen what are we going to 
do? I wonder if it would not be the part 
of wisdom and moreover a Christian act 
to hold for a while these matters in solution, 
and move on to some things on which we 
may agree ana thus trust each other fully I 
Jn other words can we not find a common 
platform somewhere else? If you ask me 
what that platform should be, I reply that 
in this paper, as I said at the beginning, I 
am not laying down a platform but simply 
trying to pave the way. But I am con- 
vinced that there are a good many men and 
women in this audience, who could lay 
down such a platform, one that would bind 
us together with a grip of steel and make 
us a constructive force that would turn this 
Empire of Japan upside down in the 
interest of the Kingdom of our common 
Lord. We have either to rise higher or 
dig deeper than our interpretive differences 
if we are really to enjoy together our truly 
great mutual religious experiences. “Chank 
God we have as a Federation traveled far 
on some such line as I have suggested. 
Just let us keep on going. 

Fifteen years ago I attended a Yale 
Theological dinner. One man gave this 
experience :—'' When I left Yale,” he said, 
“I believed that it was my mission to hit 
fossilized religion hard. I was called to a 
church, and I gave my people, the pure, 
unadulterated, most modern thinking that 
Yale had produced and I gave it red hot to 
them Sunday morning, Sunday evening, and 
in the middle of the week. One evening I 
was invited to the house of a lady who was 
one of the real mothers in Israel. At the 
table, she said to me very quietly, ‘I admire 
your tremendous earnestness. _ With a good 
deal of what you say I agree, but wouldn’t 
it be possible for you to preach the gospel 
as you have experienced it without slapping 
in the face some of your very best people?’ 
“That” he said “ was a knock-out blow 
forme. I lay awake all night, but before 
morning I had made up my mind that if I 
couldn’t preach Christ without torturing 
the feelings of my best people, I would 
leave the ministry. I haven’t left the 
ministry, I am still a Yale man, theo- 
logically, but in spiritual fellowship with 
Christ, my people and I are one.” Me- 
thinks that young man had travelled far in 
those years, 

Some years ago, a young candidate for 
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ordination in a New England Congrega- 
tional church, in making his statement of 
belief and experience, said something like 
the following :—‘‘ I think it would not be 
possible for me to speak on the same 
platform, or take part in the same com- 
munion service, with a man who might 
call himself and be known as a Congre- 
gationalist, if he did not believe in the 
literal inspiration of the Bible, in the Virgin 
Birth and in the bodily resurrection of our 
Lord.” Before him in the Council that 
had been called to examine him, were men 
of long Christian experience, with a high 
record of moral character and lofty spiritual 
achievements, for whom these questions 
admitted at least, of difference of opinion. 
One of those present said to the candidate, 
‘““My personal belief in matters that you 
have mentioned, accords practically with 
your own. But did I understand you to 
say that you feel bound to shut out from 
the same communion and fellowship your 
brethren who hold different views!” The ~ 
candidate replied, “ Yes, I think I should 
feel bound in honor so to do.” He then 
retired, and the Council began its discus- 
sion, which did not last long. ‘The first to 
speak was good old Dr. Emerich, 70 years 
of age, known throughout New England 
for his wisdom, his unusual gifts, mental 
and spiritual, a man loved and revered 
by everybody, the finest flower of New 
England culture, grafted upon a sturdy 
Swedish stock. What did he say? Just a 
sentence or two. “Gentlemen, let us 
ordain the young man. He has faith, he 
has courage, he has conviction and conse- 
cration, and after a while he'll get sense. I 
move that we proceed with his ordination.” 
He was ordained, and I presume that at 
the present time he is not only witnessing 
strongly for his beloved Master, but has 
learned also that great religious experience 
and our feeble interpretations of the same 
are not always one and the same thing. 


I get out of patience, sometimes with our 
Kumiai brethren because they make so 
little use of such a man as Paul Kanamori, 
one of our finest evangelistic speakers, and 
in spite of an occasional attitude that rubs 
some of us the wrong way, is nevertheless 
a man of a unique religious experience that 
all of us might well envy. On the other 
hand I was intensely pleased with the atti- 
tude of his former class-mate, when he said 
to me one day on the train, “ Kanamori is 
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all right. I have no use for a lot of things 
which he says, but I went on purpose to 
hear him the other day, and I was delighted. 
He has a message that our people, and es- 
pecially our young people, need, and I am 
going to ask him to speak for several days 
to our Doshisha students.” The invitation 
was given and accepted. Mr. Kanamori 
spoke for five days to crowded audiences, 
and with power, and on the very day on 
which my wife and I boarded the steamer 
for return to America, last year, he baptized 
280 students in the Doshisha chapel. I 
want to cooperate in Christian work with a 
man of that kind, and I want also to co- 
operate with the man who was big enough 
to issue the invitation under the circum- 
stances. 

Our National Council is on the eve of 
launching a nationwide evangelistic cam- 
paign to continue for one year and perhaps 
for three. Presumably all the churches and 
Missions concerned are going into it with 
enthusiasm, and yet there is the possibility, 
at least, of a strain upon our unalloyed 
confidence in each other at this point. We 
all remember what happened in the cam- 
paign that followed Mr. Mott’s visit in 
1913. In one instance and there may have 
been others, certain members of one 
denomination refused to concur in an invita- 
tion to a leader in another denomination, to 
speak on a union platform, and this on the 
plea of fearing a compromise on the very 
fundamentals of Christianity. Is that likely 
to happen again? I can well understand 
how any of us might refuse to stand upon 
the same platform. with a man who, in 
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such a campaign, should get up with the 
express purpose of contradicting the other 
speaker, or of making of him, or of his 
Lord, or of both, a subject of ridicule, or of 
turning himself into a buffoon, in order to 
tickle an unthinking crowd, but an occasion 
of that kind would seem to be barely pos- 
sible at most. Should we not take it for 
granted, that our fellow workers, whatever 
their individual presentations of the gospel, 
are coming with a constructive message, 
born of a Christian background, special en- 
vironment, anda unique personal experi- 
ence, and then joyfully settle back to listen 
to what may turn out to be new light on 
some old truth or truths? For there is the 
possibility at least, that the different message 
may be just the one to reach one or more 
people and ultimately give them a joyful 
entrance into the Kingdom. 

In this paper I have touched lightly upon 
four elements which seem absolutely es- 
sential to heartfelt cooperation. Some peo- 
ple will think of others that may be even 
more vital. No man can lament the flaws 
in this imperfect presentation more than the 
writer, but in the four points set forth are 
we not all agreed? Can we have coopera- 
tion without vision, without generous re- 
cognition, without enthusiasm, and without 
mutual confidence? And lastly, in the 
light of the ideals mentioned, is it not our 
imperative duty to PERSIST in seeking 
common ground, strong in the faith that 
continuous contact will broaden and deepen 
the basis of our mutual understanding as 
the days go by? It is in this hope that I 
have enjoyed the preparation of this paper. 


Day of Special Prayer for Students—October 26 


URING the last three summers, there 

have been five group meetings in 
Karuizawa of those interested in work among 
students. “There is a striking and constantly 
growing need in Japan for young men and 
women of ability and consecration who shall 
give themselves to full-time Christian ser- 
vice. A conviction is growing among many 
Japanese and foreign workers; that there 
should be a well-directed effort to bring this 
need to the attention of the students of Japan. 
A Student Volunteer Promotion Com- 
mittee, appointed this summer, was request- 
ed to made plans for work during the com- 


ing year. “This Committee recommends: 
1. That October 26 be set aside as a day 


of special prayer for students; that sunrise 
prayer-meetings be held on that day; and 
that pastors preach on the subject: “ The 
Need of More Christian Workers.” Mat- 
thew 9: 38. “ Pray ye therefore the Lord 
of the harvest,” is suggested as the uniform 
text for this day. 

2. That prayer be made at noon daily 
for the students of Japan and the world, for 
the National Christian Campaign in Japan, 
and for more laborers. 


The Student Volunteer Promotion Committee. 


J. H. Wilson, Chairman. 

N. l’. Williamson, Secretary. 
Mrs. J. S. Kennard, Jr. 
Miss A. E. Peet. 


Dean H. Hatanaka, 
Rey. Michio Kozaki. 
Rey. H. Kashiwagi. 
H. V. Nicholson. 


The National Christian Council of Japan 


By ROBERT CORNELL ARMSTRONG 


THE SECOND GENERAL MEETING 
OF THE COUNCIL. 


HE second general meeting of the 
National Council will assemble on 
October 7th at 9 a.m. in the Reinanzaka 
Church. After the opening devotional 
service, the reception of fraternal delegates 
and the organization of the Council, 
President Y. Chiba will deliver the presi- 
dent’s address. Dr. H. Pedley will intro- 
duce the subject ““The Task Before the 
National Christian Council.” which will 
be followed by general discussion. “The 
afternoon will be given to routine business. 
In the evening the delegates will take a 
simple meal together, followed by informal 
discussion. 

On October 8th the morning session 
will be largely given to the Nation-wide 
Evangelistic Campaign. Bishop Y. Uzaki 
of the Methodist. Church will speak on 
“The Need.” Dr. Uemura will speak 
on the “The Spiritual Pre-requisities of 
Success.” Every one who heard the ad- 
dresses at Gotemba at the close of the 
former campaign will anticipate an inspiring 
meeting. [he afternoon will be given to 
routine business. In the evening special 
rallies will be held under the auspices of 
the Council in various parts of “Tokyo. 
Come prepared spiritually to make this 
second general meeting one long to be 
remembered. 


THE NATIONAL CHRISTIAN 
CAMPAIGN. 


OBJECTIVES. 


1. To lead all Christians to “ present their 
bodies a living sacrifice, holy, accep- 
table unto God,” and to live a life of 

. service for the Kingdom of God. 


2. Doubling the attendance both at church, 
and in the Sunday School. 
3. Enrolling as many as possible seekers 
: after Christian life and experience. 


4, Enrolling as many as possible candidates 
for the Christian ministry. 


MOTTO. 


“ The Mobilization of the Christian 


Forces for Service.” 


1, Lhe Church, {eases a center of com- 
munity activity. 

2. Vhe Minister. 2% a leader of spiri-_ 
tual activity. 

3. TheChristian Home. . a neighborhood 
Genter; 

Anal hye) Icaltyemean enone a wide-awake, 


progressive Christian body bearing 
their full share of responsibility in 
Christianizing the country. 


PROGRAM OF THE CAMPAIGN. 


1. Preparatory conference with local - 
ministers and church officers 
in the various centers. 


In some thirty different cities local con- 
ferences will be held to consult with 
workers and ofhcers of denominational 
churches located in the same district, and 
to formulate plans whereby the best results: 
may be obtained from the campaign. 

‘These conferences should be made occa- 
sions of spiritual uplift and power, realizing, 
that the Holy Spirit is the only source of 
power for this great spiritual movement. 
The leaders will explain and emphasize the 
following points,— 

The aim of the campaign is to deepen 
and increase practical Christian living and 
faith ; to double the spiritual and financial 
forces of the church both in quantity and 
quality. Ministers and officers of local 
churches will explain the campaign to their 
people, and encourage them to volunteer 
for service and to assume their share of 
responsibility. 


2. Opening Campaign in local 
churches. 


October 12th. Inaugural Rally Sunday. 
On this day every member will be mobilized 
to attend his or her own church at the 
morning service, and if possible to meet in 
union services in the evening. 
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October 13th. Local union conferences 
of ministers, officers and leading laymen of 
the various churches and missions will be 
held to plan methods best suited to their 
particular locality ; and most likely to pro- 
duce fruitful results. Any decision reached 
by these conferences should be reported 
.immediately to the central committee in 
Tokyo. 

October 19th. A special day of inter- 
cession for the salvation of the nation; for 
backsliders, and seekers after spiritual life. 
Special literature on the meaning and power 
of prayer, and other kindred subjects should 
be prepared by the central committee. 
Leaders of prayer should be arranged 
previous to these meetings; and all the 
Christian forces of Japan should be “ of 
one accord in one place” on that day. 

October 26th. Enrolment of Christian 
stewards and willing workers, those who 
will give a definite portion of their time, 
talents, money and spiritual gifts to Christian 
work. If every Christian would dedicate 
one tenth of his or her money to God, the 
Christian churches of Japan would not only 
become self-supporting, but expand greatly 
each year. An effort will also be made to 
enroll candidates for the ministry: literature 
will be prepared on the work of the 
Christian ministry. 


3. Neighborhood week of Prayer. 


The first week of November (2-8) 
should be a week of local neighborhood 
meetings in Christian homes. Neighbors 
and friends should be invited in and the 
whole scheme explained to them, and 
prayer offered for the success of the work. 
This will be the beginning of the campaign 
among non-Christian people. Afterwards 
evangelistic bands of two or three workers 
each will be organized to carry on the 
work. 


THE FINANCES OF THE CAMPAIN. 


Each mission has been asked to guarantee 
three hundred Yen for each delegate repre- 
sented on the council. ‘There are now 
about thirty foreign delegates so that in this 
way the boards would contribute about ten 
thousand yen. Already this money is being 
paid to the treasurer and we are assured 
that from abroad we will have the desired 
ten thousand yen. 

The amount to be raised in Japan is also 
Ten Thousand Yen. ‘The detailed items 
of this proposition are as follows : 
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A close study of this scheme will show 
that it is proposed to raise from the various 
Japanese denominations one hundred and 
ten yen each for each representative on the 
Council. ‘This money is already beginning 
to come to the treasurer and there is no 
doubt it will be raised simultaneously with 
the money from abroad. In addition to this 
amount, the Japanese propose to raise by 
individual contribution, sixteen hundred 
and forty yen, making a total of six 
thousand, five hundred and ninety yen 
from purely Japanese sources. 


As in the former campaign, the individual 
missionaries desire to do their full share. 
It is proposed that their givings should 
average about one hundred and ten yen 
for each missionary representative on the 
Council. For example, the Canadian 
Methodist mission has two representatives 
on the Council—this means that they have 
from twenty to fifty individual missionaries 
in Japan. It is expected that an average 
of two hundred and twenty yen will be 
raised by the individual contribution of 
such a mission in addition to the three 
hundred yen contributed by their Board for 
each representative. This is not to be 
regarded as either a tax or a levy, but a 
convenient standard for reference. Some 
missionaries will desire to pay much more 
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than the average, while others may not feel 

able to measure up to the average. But 

when the various missionary treasurers 

have collected these individual contributions 

we have sufficient faith to believe that the 

total will be more than the three thousand 

four hundred and ten yen estimated. 
any case, let “every man as he purposeth 
in his heart, so let him  give—not 
grudgingly, or of necessity, for God loveth 
a cheerful giver.” 


THE SPIRITUAL DYNAMIC OF 
THE CAMPAIGN. 


Fichett, speaking of the religious condi- 
tions in England at the time of the great 
Wesley revival said—‘‘ The fatal thing in 
the religion of that age was that it had 
ceased to be a life or to touch life. It was 
exhausted of its dynamic elements—the 
vision of a redeeming Christ, the message 
of a present and personal forgiveness. It 
was frozen into a theology—it was spun 
out into ecclestiastical forms: it was crysta- 
lized into a system of external ethics. It 
had become a mere adjunct to politics . . . 
What Wesley did was to pour the mystic 
terms of a divine life through the calcimed 
soul of a nation, and so turn blackness into 
flame. Wesley’s secret in brief does not 
lie in his statesmanship, in his genius for 
organization, or in his intellectual power. 
First and last, it belongs to the spiritual 
realm. [he energy that thrilled in his 
look, that breathed from his presence, that 
made his life a lame, and his voice a spell, 
stands in the last analysis in the category of 
spiritual forces.” [he present organized 
effort will be a waste of energy without the 
dynamic of spiritual force. Sometimes we 
missionaries become so engrossed with 
clerical work andso underthetyranny of trifles 
of administration, that we lose the energy 
that gives our calling its real purpose, that 
should thrill our looks, breathe from our 
presence, making our lives a flame, and our 
voices a spell. We are too much like 
Wesley, the returning missionary from 
America before he had experienced the 
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power of spiritual force. Through the 
influence of an illiterate Moravian Christian 
the dead wood of his life and theology 
became a flaming torch which lightened 
the darkest corners of all England. 

Although the interest in the Evangelistic 
Campaign is steadily growing, and we are 
constantly receiving encouraging communi-, 
cations from various parts of Japan, it 
should be clearly understood that no central 
committee can assure the success of this 
campaign, -howeyer clever the organization : 
the success of the campaign in your 
district depends upon you, and the spiritual 
dynamic of you leaders. Each district is 
responsible for its own share of initiative 
and energy and consecration. Some dis- 
tricts have already written saying “ We are 
prepared to pay all the local expenses : send 
us speakers.” “Chis kind of message is 
encouraging. 


This general nation-wide evangelistic 
effort was first thought of by the committee 
planning for a general workers’ conference 
as early as 1918. It found definite expres- 
sion in the conference of Christian workers 
in 1922. ‘The detailed plans were given to 
the National Council to work out. The 
Spirit of God alone can bring these to 
fruition. “‘ Paul may plant, and Apollos 
may water, but God alone must give the 
increase.” No one realises the uselessness 
of the plan itself more than those who had 
most to do in making it; it is in itself 
merely a skeleton without life; the life, the 
dynamic depends upon spiritual forces. 

‘The promoters of the Student Volunteer 
Band in Japan are cooperating with the 
central committee in making October 26th 
a special day with a special appeal to 
Japanese students to dedicate themselves 
to Christian work. 

We are glad to report that the Board of 
Foreign Missions of the United Lutheran 
Church in America have decided to join 
the Council and have appointed their repre- 
sentative. [he Episcopalians in Kyushu 
and in the Hokkaido, and the Presbyterian 
Church South are enthusiastically uniting in 
the nation-wide evangelistic campaign. 


Minutes of the Conference of the Federa- 
tT1iOn Gwenristian Mission= 
in Japan, 1924 


HE ‘Twenty-third Annual Meeting of 
the Federation of Christian Missions 
in Japan was held in the Auditorium at 
Karuizawa, beginning with the Sunday 
morning service, 10.30 a.m., August 3rd, 
1924 and ending 12.00 m., August 7th, 
1924. 
The Annual’ Sermon was 
preached by the Rev. T. A. 
Young, Chairman of the Fede- 
ration, who chose as his subject, “‘ Kingdom 
Ideals.” Rev. R. C. Armstrong, Ph.D., 
assisted in the service. “Che vesper service 
at 5.00 p.m. was conducted by Mrs. 
Katherine W. Eddy, of the Y.W.C.A., 
who took the Bible verse, “ What Hast 
Thou in Thy House,” as the theme of her 
address. 


Sunday 
Services. 


A half hour each morning 
from seven o'clock was given 
to cottage prayer-meetings in 
convenient places in the community. The 
following persons kindly opened their cot- 
tages for these gatherings :— Miss Robertson, 
Messrs. Cunningham, Bishop, Erskine, 
Logan, McCoy and Spencer. 

Each session of the Con- 
ference was begun with a brief 
devotional service and each 
session was closed with prayer, various 
members of the Conference and visitors 
assisting. 

From 11.30 a.m. till 12.00 m. on August 
5th, 6th and 7th, the Rev. H. W. Myers, 
D.D., Pastor of the Union Church, Kobe, 
and Professor in the Southern Presbyterian 
Theological School, gave a series of most 
spiritual and helpful devotional addresses. 
His subjects were as follows: 

“The Man of God as Seer.” 

“The Man of God as Prophet.” 

“The Man of God in Action.” 
The morning sessions each 
day were largely given to con- 
ferences and discussions. ‘The general 
theme of these conferences was ‘“ A Con- 
structive Program of Missionary: Service in 
Japan.” 

The first paper was presented by the 
Rev. J. C. Mann, of Osaka, his subject 
being “Ideals in Council.” The discus- 
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sion, which followed was led by the Rev. 
A. Oltmans, D.D. 

On the morning of August 5th, the 
paper was presented by Miss Charlotte B. 
DeForest, Ph.D., her subject being “ Ideals 
in Christian Education.”. Mr. W. M. 
Vories and the Rey. C. J. L. Bates, D D., 
discussed various phases of the subject. 

The subject for the morning of August 
6th was “Ideals in Social Service,’ the 
paper being by the Rev. P. G. Price. Mrs. 
J. H. Scott opened the discussion. Mrs. 
W. D. Cunningham, Chairman of the 
Board of Directors of the Kobokwan, 
presented the work of that institution. Mr. 
Mark R. Shaw, representative in Japan of 
the Board of ‘Temperance and Reform of 
the Methodist Episcopal Church, made a 
statement in regard to the temperance 
movement in this land. 

The last conference of the Annual 
Meeting had the subject, “Ideals in 
Practical Cooperation,’ the leader being 
Rey. Hilton Pedley, D.D. Rev. A. D. 
Berry, D.D., was the leader of the dis: 
cussion following. 

At 11.30 am., August 4th, 
the Rev. W. E. Towson con- 
ducted a memorial service for 
those who had at one time or another 
been missionaries in Japan and who had 
answered the higher summons during the 
year. ‘his service was brought to a close 
by a trio of American college students who 
were touring Japan. [hey sang very 
touchingly, “ Faith of Our Fathers.” The 
names of the seventeen men and women 
who have passed beyond are as follows :— 

Emma F. Barnes, Anna Van Zandt 
Bing, Leila Bull, Francis Albert Cassidy, 
Margaret Craig, Marshall Richard Gaines, 
Orramel Hinckley Gulick, Dorothy Hiller, 
Edith Roosa Lacy, Jennie M. Kuyper, 
Jessie Knox Munroe, Charles L. Knox, 
Simeon Shaw, Caroline M. Telford, Hattie 
Way Worden, John Wesley Wadman, 
Gertrude Wilson. 
z At 7.30 p.m., August 4th, 
a meeting in the interests 
of the Proposed Nation-wide 
Evangelistic Campaign was held. Rev. F. 


Memorial 
Services. 


Evangelistic 
Campaign. 
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W. Heckelman, D.D., spoke on “ The 
Need of a Nation-wide Evangelistic Cam- 
paign.” ‘This paper was followed by one 
on “The Spiritual Pre-requisites of a 
Successful Evangelistic Campaign,” Rey. 
Harvey Brokaw, D.D., presenting the 
paper. Rev. K. Miyazaki and Rev. R. 
C. Armstrong, Ph.D., Secretaries of the’ 
National Christian Council, under whose 
auspices the Campaign is to be conducted, 
briefly outlined the plans of the coming 
Campaign. Dr. Armstrong spoke most 
eloquently on the necessity of unity and of 
having a positive message, based on a vital 
religious experience. 

During the morning of Aug. 


Fraternal c 
Delegates: 4th, the fraternal delegates 
were welcomed and made 
associate members of the Conference. 


Two of the delegates, Rey. Y. Chiba and 
Rey. K. Miyazaki, President and Secretary 
respectively of the National Christian 
Council, addressed the Conference in the 
interests of the Council. Rev. K. Ibuka, 
D.D., former president of Meiji Gakuin, 
Tokyo, and Rey. G. H. Marsh, a Congre- 
gational pastor residing at Rockford, IIl., 
U.S.A., were made associate members. 
Severe storms in Chosen made the roads 
impassable, and Rey. Dr. Cable, who was 
to represent the Federal Council of Korea, 
telegraphed his inability to get thro. But 
“a paper by him was presented to the 
Conference. 

Excepting a few matters 
that were necessary during the 
session of Monday morning, 
Aug. 4th, business matters were conducted 
during the afternoon sessions of August 
4th, 5th and 6th. In the order that they 
came up, and numbered, they are as 
follows: 


Business 
Sessions. 


MONDAY, A.M., AUG. 4TH. 


1, THE SECRETARY, Mr. G. C. Con- 
verse, being unable to be present on account 
of illness, Dr. R. C. Armstrong took his 
place by the appointment of the Executive 
Committee. (See Report Ex. Com.) 

2. Rev. P.S. Mayer was made MINUTE 
SECRETARY by appointment of the Execu- 
tive Committee. (See Report Ex. Com.) 

3. The program for this year’s meeting 
was presented and adopted as prepared, 
excepting that time was set aside from 
10%45 estos 11:05" aim.,. Aug, Gtheetor. a 


presentation of the temperance and _ purity 
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movement in Japan. (The various items 
of the program appear here and there in the 
Minutes and space is not therefore taken 
up with it). 

4, The Secretary calied the ROLL OF 
THE MEMBERS of the Conference, thirty- 
two organizations being represented by 
ninety-one delegates. (See last page of 
Minutes for List). 


MONDAY P.M. AUG. 4TH: 


5. THE REPORT OF THE EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE was read by the Secretary. 
It was voted to accept the report and to 
take up the recommendations seriatim. 
‘The report is as follows : 

“ During the year 1923-24, the Executive 
Committee of the Federation of Christian 
Missions in Japan held ten meetings, five 
of them in Karuizawa and five in Tokyo. 
The business during the year was largely 
routine, including the preparation of the 
program for the Annual Meeting, the 
publishing of the Japan Evangelist and the 
Christian Movement and other matters of 
minor importance. 

“The earthquake of Sept. Ist, 1923, and 
the proposed plans for reconstruction were 
important topics of discussion during the 
early part of the year. In cooperation with 
the Exective Committee of the Federation 
of Christian Churches, your Executive 
initiated a movement to investigate tho- 
roughly the whole Christian situation as 
affected by the disaster, with a view of 
bringing about a greater spirit of cooperation 
in all future work for the Kingdom of God 
in Japan. After the dissolution of the 
Federation of Christian Churches, this 
work was taken over by the National 
Christian Council and an ad interim report 
of the same has been published in the 
Japan Adyertiser of May 1st, 1924, copies 
of which your Mission representatives have 
probably seen. 

“In harmony with the action of the 
Annual Meeting of 1922, which expressed 
a willingness to commit to the National 
Council certain activities hitherto carried on 
by this Federation, your Executive has 
been investigating, in consultation with 
the Executive of the National Christian 
Council, possible transfers of responsibility 
and activity. The following recommenda- 
tions have been discussed and are now 
recommended to the Annual Meeting : 

(1) The Continuation Committee: It 
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is recommended that, in view of the organi- 
zation of the National Christian Council, it 
will be unnecessary to elect members to 
this Committee. 

(2) Committee on Evangelism: This 
Committee itself recommends that its work 
be turned over to the National Council. 
The Executive concurs in this recom- 
mendation. 

(3) Statistics: It is recommended that 
this work be turned over completely to the 
National Council. 

(4) Education: In harmony with the 
recommendation of this Committee, the 
Executive recommends that the National 
Council assume its work. 

(5) Social Welfare: In harmony with 
your decision of last year, thts Committee 
has been disbanded in favcr of the Com- 
mittee of the National Council. 

(6) International Relations: It is re- 
commended that the work of this Com- 
mittee be handed over to the Council. 

(7) Publicity: It is recommended that 
this Committee and its activities be turned 
over to the Council. 

(8) The Christian Movement and the 
Japan Evangelist: It is recommended that 
these publications be issued as the organs of 
the National Council. 


(9) Examiners of Japanese-Language 
Students: Itisrecommended that Japanese 
be coopted as members of this Committee. 

(10) Christian Literature Society: There 
is a recommendation from this Committee 
providing for larger Japanese representation. 
Your Executive discussed this problem at 
some length and recommended to the 
Business Committee of this Annual Meet- 
ing that this Federation should appoint 
a representative committee to investigate 
thoroughly this whole matter and report to 
a later session. In order to safeguard the 
Federation against hasty choice of members 
on this important committee, the Executive 
proposes a committee of eleven, as follows: 
Dr. Pedley, convener, Mrs. Eddy, Messrs. 
Logan, Walton, Seiple, Holtom, McCoy, 
Sneyd, Hepner, Vories and McKenzie: 
and that Miss Bosanquet, with Messrs. 
Armstrong, Berry, Kennard and Wainwright 
be associate members with them to study 
the question and to report to one of the 
sessions of this Annual Meeting.” 

The following actions were taken in 
regard to the recommendations of the 
Executive Committee : 
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6. TRANSFER OF FUNCTIONS OF 
THE FEDERATION TO THE NA- 
TIONAL CHRISTIAN COUNCIL: Under- 
standing that the National Christian 
Council is prepared to undertake such 
responsibilities as have been borne by the 
Committeeon . . . . this Conference votes 
to instruct the incoming Executive Com- 
mittee to transfer such yesponsibilities to the 
Council and consequently, to delete the 
name of this Committee from Article 5 
of the By-laws. 

Up to the time of adjournment on 
Monday afternoon, August 4th, the Fede- 
ration took the above action in regard to 
the Committees on Evangelism, Statis- 
tics, International Relations and Publi- 
city. 

7. In regard to the COMMITTEE ON 
SOCIAL WELFARE, the Federation ap- 
proved the statement of the Executive Com- 
mittee, which reads, “ In harmony with your 
decision of last year, this Committee has been 
disbanded in favor of the Committee of the 
National Council.” ‘The Federation voted 
to delete the name of the Social Welfare 
Committee also from Article 5 of the 
By-laws. 

8. The work of the CHRISTIAN 
LITERATURE SOCIETY was presented by 
the General Secretary, Dr.S. H. Wainwright. 
‘The Federation voted to accept the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee, 
which reads asfollows: ‘ here is a recom- 
mendation from this Committee (Christian 
Literature Society) providing for a larger 
Japanese representation. Your Executive 
Committee discussed this problem at some 
length and recommended to the Business 
Committee of this Conference that the 
Conference should appoint a representative 
committee to investigate thoroughly this 
whole matter and report to a later session 
of the Conference. In arder to safeguard 
the Conference against a hasty choice of 
members on this important Committee, the 
Executive Committee proposes a committee 
of eleven, as follows: Dr. Hilton Pedley, 
convener, Mrs. K. W. Eddy, Messrs. 
Hepner, Holtom, Logan, McCoy, Seiple, 
Sneyd, Vories and Walton. (Vo these 
were added as associate members, the 
following person: Miss A. C, Bosanquet, 
Messrs. Armstrong, Berry, Kennard and 
Wainwright). 

N.B.—Also, see later actions Nos. 11, 
125103; 143 
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TUESDAY P.M. AUG. 5TH: 

Chairman announced THE 
COMMITTEE ON NOMINATIONS, as 
follows: Dr. H. B. Newell, convener, 
Misses Bosanquet and Pider, Messrs. H. 
K. Miller, Shafer, Shively, Smythe, Stewart 
and Swan, 

10. ‘Vhe Chairman announced THE 
COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS as fol- 
lows: Mr. Paul Gerhard, convener, Miss R. 
D. Howard, Mrs. C. M. Warren and Dr. 
Bates. 

11. It was voted to lay on the table the 
recommendations of the Executive Com- 
mittee that THE CHRISTIAN MOVE- 
MENT AND THE JAPAN EVANGELIST 
be issued as organs of the National Council, 

12. It was veted to lay on the table the 
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recommendation of the Execative Com- 
mittee concerning EXAMINERS OF 
JAPANESE LANGUAGE STUDENTS, 

13. It was voted to approve the recom- 
mendation of the Executive Committee 
concerning THE SUNDAY SCHOOL COM- 

» MITTEE (See Report of Ex. Com., No. 
5-(12). 

14. It was voted to discontinue THE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON SURVEYS 
AND OCCUPATION, 

15. It was voted to postpone THE 
REPORT OF THE SANITARIUM COM- 
MITTEE until the business session on 
Wednesday afternoon, Aug. 6th. 

16. THE REPORT OF THE TREA- 
SURER, Dr. A. J. Stirewalt, for the fiscal 
year ending Dec. 31st, 1923, was presented 
and adopted, as follows : ; 


JAPAN SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION, 


Received from Six Bodies for S 


S, Association. . Y. 


140.00 


Paid to Rey. P. S. Mayer Y. 140.00 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY. 
Received from Eight Bodies for the C. L.S. . Y. 6,245.00 
*Paid to Dr. R. C, Armstrong, Odes Y. 6,245.00 
GENERAL ACCOUNT. 
RECEIPTS: 
Brought Forward from 1922. . Y.2,279.06 
Fees from ‘Twelve Bodies ; 1,050.00 
Refund on ‘Travel 1922 Annual 
Meeting ae 40.00 
From Kyobunkwe an tes Christian 
Mov’. 1,643.00 
Borrowed . ot ere Oe Sige 2,000.00 
Interest on Deposits . . 2... 17.76 
‘Votal Receipts Y. 7,029.82 
EXPENDITURES: 
‘Travel of Executive Committee , 385.80 
‘Travel Fraternal Delegate to Korea 80.00 
‘Travel to Annual Meeting of 1923 1,368.37 
Lodging Fraternal Delegate from 
Kores ‘ 20.00 
Lodging Fraternal Delete frm Fed. 
of Churches : 10.00 
Printing Reports and Programs . : 107.83 
Social Welfare Com., per G. 8S, 
Patterson . 150.00 
Newspaper Evang. ‘Com: H. Kuy per. 150.00 
Statistician, D. S. Spencen 34.84 
Nominating Com, per J; C. Robinson 1,25. 
Nee rologist, W. E. Tewson? 3.18 
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“Com. on Mutual Fire Protection 
Publicity Committee, H. C. Ostrom . 
Editor Christian Movement, D. C. 
Holtom . 
Publication 1500 Cepias Xtian Mov't. 
Deficit Japan Evang., to Dec. 31, 1922 
Gift to Dr. Geo. W. Richards . 
Auditorium Committee 
Administration Exp., Pres., Sec.aand 
Treas. 
Four Gableprant 
Secretary’s Stationery 
Total Expenditures . 
Grand otal of Receipts 
» 9, Expenditures 


nouitt of Cash on Hand, Dee 31, 1923 


11g 


14.50 
35.00 


133.35 
2,912.75 
1,059.92 

50.00 
25.00 


41.59 
117.31 


27.60 


Y. 6,728.29 


Y.13,414.82 
Y.13,113.29 
301.53 


Y.13,414.82 Y.13,414.82 


* Some Missions sent -noney for the Christian Literature Society directly to Dr. R. 


C, Armstrong, ‘Treasurer of that organization. 


These remittances do not appear in my 


books, but they amount to Yen 5,204.04, making a grand total received by the Christian 
Literature Society of Yen 11,449.04. A. J. Stirewalt, Treas. 


17. THE AMENDMENT TO THE 
CONSTITUTION, introduced a year ago, 

That Section A of Article 5 be amended 
to read, ‘ Missions having from one to nine 
members shall be entitled to one represen- 
tative, and ‘ That Section F of Article 5 be 
struck out,” was adopted. 

18. It was voted to refer RECOMMEN- 
DATION NO. 1 IN THE REPORT OF 
THE STATISTICIAN (See p. 10 of the 
Reports of Standing Committees) to the 
Christian Council. “This recommendation 
reads as follows: 

“ This Federation having already decided 
that complete statistics of all departments of 
mission work in Japan shall be sought once 
in five years, your Committee recommends 
that these complete statistics be asked for at 
the beginning of next year (1925), and that 
preparations be made during this present 
calendar year for the gathering of the same 
by sending out printed instructions as to the 
data needed for such report, so that a 
thoroughly complete and reliable statement 
may be had from each Mission and depart- 
ment.” 

19. THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON 
KOREANS IN JAPAN, appointed last 
year, brought in a report thro its Chairman, 
Dr. J. T. Meyers. At the same time, 
the request of Dr. Cable concerning the 
financial support of work among Koreans 
in Tokyo was also presented. 


The Federation adopted the report of the 
Committee, which is as follows : 

“An astonishingly large number of 
Koreans are coming into Japan and very 
many into the Kei-Han-Shin district. “The 
estimates of present numbers run close to 
100,000. It is a real problem to aid these 
and to provide religious comfort. The 
Korean native church supported a preacher, 
stationed in Kobe, at an estimate of 
Yen 3000 a year; but they could not 
continue his support and he withdrew last 
year. 

“Your Committee has been able to aid 
in continuing this work with the help of a 
Korean pastor, doing post-graduate work at 
the Kobe Shin Gakko; but he has gone 
back to his church and now the Committee 
of the Council of Federal Churches in Korea 
has decided, after consultation with your 
Committee, to class this Kei-Han-Shin 
work with their Tokyo and Peking work 
for Koreans; and they are ready to provide 
Yen 900 a year for a trial period of two 
years, if the missionaries in Japan will 
provide an equal amount. 

“Your Committee recommends that we 
accept this offer and cooperate with the 
Committee in Korea in order to get this 
needy work established. 


“We would recommend that the Japan 
Commiitee keep hands off the conduct or 
management’ of the work, leaving -the 
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supervision entirely to the Korean mis- 
sionary who shall be appointed. 

“The emphasis should be laid on the 
church work rather than on the social- 
service side of that work, and self-support 
should be pushed. We believe that the 
small sum needed, and which this Federa- 
tion is asked to stand back of, could be 
used to good advantage. We understand 
that a capable Korean pastor is ready to 
come over and take charge of the work 
from early autumn; but unless in some 
way this Yen 900 asked for can be provided 
for the coming year, these plans will almost 
surely fall thro. There is about Yen 
345.00 in your Committee’s hands, the 
balance of a contribution of Yen 600.00 
thro the Southern Methodist Mission. 
Only Yen 600 more is needed in order 
to guarantze the work for a year. 

‘“YoursCommittee would recoramend : 

‘“T. That there be appointed an Advisory 
Committee of Three to cooperate with the 
Federal Council of Churches in Korea in 
the work for Koreans in the Kobe-Osaka- 
Kyoto section : 

“IT. That this Federation arrange to 
provide Yen 600 to supplement the Yen 
1245 in hand or guaranteed for at least one 
vear from Sept. 1, 1924.” 

It was voted to reappoint this Com- 
mittee for the Kobe-Osaka-Kyoto district. 
(Committee: Dr. J. T. Meyers, Miss 
K. A. S. Tristam and Dr. G. W. Fulton). 

It was voted that the Missions repre- 
sented in this Federation, working in this 
Kobe-Osaka-Kyoto district, be recom- 
mended to make contributions towards the 
Yen 600 still required for the coming year 
and that this Federation guarantee the 
provision of this amount. 

Concerning the request contained in Dr. 
Cable’s letter, the Federation voted that 
the incoming Executive Committee be 
instructed to communicate with the Federal 
Council of Churches in Korea, with a 
view to adopting measures looking towards 
providing adequately for evangelistic work 
among Koreans in all parts of Japan. 

The paragraph in Dr. Cable’s letter is as 
follows : 


““T beg your further indulgence to put 
upon your hearts and consciences a matter, 
which I trust you will give consideration. 
You are no doubt aware of the presence of 
a large number of Korean students in 
Tokyo. The Korean Federal Council has 
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been attempting to carry on work among 
them since 1912. The present budget 
amounts to Yen 2600. Last year, the 
Council extended its work to Peking, and 
we have a church there among the resident 
Koreans, to which we contribute Yen 300 
per year. The missionaries in Peking, 
interested in the 600 students and some 
1000 other Koreans, are pledging 500 Mex, 
per year to. assist the work. Last year, 
through the overtures of Dr. Blair, the 
missionaries in and around Kobe and 
Osaka heroically came to our help and are 
raising Yen 600 to assist the work among 
the Koreans in those localities. We now 
have eight groups being well looked after 
by Korean theological students from Kobe 
and Osaka. We trust the missionaries in 
Tokyo will come to our aid and pledge 
Yen 600 per year to assist in this most 
important work in Tokyo. Perhaps some 
will say, ‘Such work is solely our respon- 
sibility and we ought to follow it. To 
such I would reply that we are only asking 
you to do what we in Chosen have done 
and are now doing. Before any Japanese 
Mission or Church did any work for the 
Japanese in Chosen, the missionaries raised 
funds to support a Japanese pastor and 
continued such help until the Japanese 
Presbytery took over the work in 1909.” 
20. A communication from Bishop H. J. 
Hamilton was presented, concerning THE 
KARUIZAWA NURSING HOME. It 
was voted that this Federation recommend 
this project to the constituent Missions for 
favorable consideration. Bishop Hamilton’s 
communication is as follows : 


TO THE CONFERENCE OF FEDE- 
RATED MISSIONS. 


“The Karuizawa Nursing-Home Com- 
mittee would like to bring the Home and 
its work before the Conference of Federated 
Missions, not only to secure sympathy and 
interest, but also to have its financial support 
recommended by the Conference to the 
constituent Missions. 

“The Home is now inthe second year 
of its existence as a community organiza- 
tion and under the able direction of Dr. 
Neil Munro has proved of great benefit to 
the community at large and not least to the 
missionary part of it. “To mention one 
case in point, Rev. Mr. Ray had suddenly 
to undergo a serious operation. The 
Home with its operating room and nursing- 
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staff was at hand and the operation was 
successfully performed yesterday. Valuabie 
time, and perhaps even life, would have 
been lost if these facilities had not been at 
once available. 

“The Home has been housed for the 
two years in an ordinary summer cottage, a 
mere makeshift compared with what it 
ought to have, and even so entailing 
considerable expense for its annual rent. 
Jt paid its way last year and will come near 
the same mark this year. In the meantime 
contributions in cash from various friends, 
and more largely in kind from the American 
Red Cross Society have provided an equip- 
ment worth about Yen 3000. 

“Tf the Home had land and a satis- 
factory building of its own, it would be 
self-supporting, and would provide not only 
for the summer’s needs, but also a place 
for treatment and supervised convalescence 
during the remainder of the year. Dr. 
Munro who has spent several winters in 
Karuizawa, is confident from his own 
personal experience and from that of several 
who have been treated in his rooms during 
the winter months that Karuizawa cannot 
be excelled as a winter health-resort. A 
Home of this kind, available during the 
winter, would obviate in some cases the 
necessity of a lengthy journey abroad and a 
long absence there on sick-leave. 

“Yen 25000 would provide the necessary 
land, buildings, and equipment, and for 
that sum the Home appeals. “This would 
provide accommodation for ten patients, and 
the building would be suitable for both 
summer and winter use. 

“In the hoped-for event of large contri- 
butions (Yen 1000 or over) from various 
Missions or individuals, the Committee 
undertake to give a discount of 10% off 
the usual charges of the Home to the 
persons concerned until a large proportion, 
if not all, of the grant has been re- 
turned. 


“Tt is understood, of course, that the 
Home charges cover only room, board, and 
nursing, the medical fees incurred being a 
matter between the patient and his own 
physician. 

‘Tt has been suggested that, owing to 
this year’s unexpectedly low rate of ex- 
change, the various Missions will be better 
able than usua! to make substantial grants 
from their budgets to the Home, and for 
such we appeal.” 
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On behalf of the Committee 


(Signed) H. J. HAMILTON, BISHOP, 
Chairman. 


Karuizawa, Aug. 5th, 1924. 


21. Uhe plans of THE AMERICAN 
SCHOOL IN JAPAN were presented by 
Dr. D.C. Holtom and the following action 
was taken: ‘That we reiterate our action 
of last year, approving the campaign for a 
permanent Building and Endowment Fund, 
and recommend to our constituent bodies as 
large a participation therein as possible. 
We also commit the matter of the endorse- 
ment of the details of the plan to the 
incoming Executive Committee, with power 
to act. 


WEDNESDAY P.M., AUG. 6th: 


22. COMMUNICATIONS from Mr. K. 
S. Beam, of the California Church Federa- 
tion, and from the Federal Council of 
Churches in America were read. 

23. THE REPORT OF THE SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE, appointed to investigate the 
question of the relation of THE CHRISTI- 
AN LITERATURE SOCIETY and the 
Committee on Newspaper Evangelism to 
the National Christian Council, was pre- 
sented, and after being amended was adopt- 
ed and is as follows : 

“ Realizing that the close cooperation of 
the Japanese Church is essential to the 
higher success of the Christian Literature 
Society, we submit the following recom- 
mendations : 

(1) That the policy of ultimate transfer 
of the Christian Literature Society from the 
Federation of Christian Missions to the 
National Christian Council be adopted; 
but that, in view of the present obligation 
of the Christian Literature Society and its 
relationship to the Missions and Boards, 
such transfer be effected gradually. 

(2) That pending the realization of this 
transfer, the Christian Literature Society be 
organized as follows: 


9 Members elected as heretofore by the 
BaGe ME 

9 members elected by the N. C. C. 

6 members, or under, coopted by the 
above 18, in particular from Churches 

. and Boards not represented on the F. 
C. M. or N. C. -C., who shall func- 
tion’ as a Joint Committee of the 
Society. 
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N.B.--In the event of the Executive 
Committee being in a position to put the 
recommendations into effect during the com- 
ing year, the Committee is authorized to 
make the necessary adjustments in mem- 
bership for the year. 

(3) That the Executive Committee of, 
this Federation be asked to negotiate with 
the National Christian Council on the basis 
of the above recommendations. 

(4) That the Executive Committee of 
this Federation, in consultation with the 
National Christian Council and the Christ- 
ian Literature Society, be requested to con- 
sider such further steps as are necessary for 
the ultimate transfer of the Society and to 
report to the next Annual Meeting. 

(5) That when such an ad interim plan 
of cooperation between the Federation of 
Christian Missions and the National Christ- 
ian Council comes into effect, the latter 
body shall have the right to provide the 
Christian Literature Society with a Japanese 
Secretary ; that as in the case of the Foreign 
Secretary, this Secretary shall be nominated 
by the Christian Literature Society and 
elected by the National Christian Council ; 
and that his duties, together with those of 
the Foreign Secretary, shall be determined 
by the Christian Literature Society. 

(6) That pending the eventual transfer 
of the Christian Literature Society from this 
Federation to the National Christian 
Council, these recommendations shall in- 
volve no alteration in the ownership of the 
property of the Society.” 


Resolutions concerning the Christian 
Literature Society, introduced by Mr. W. 
M. Vories, were referred to the Christian 
Literature Society, and are as follows: 

(1) While not contemplating the setting 
up of unnecessary competition, that the 
Society be encouraged to gradually expand 
along lines properly belonging to a well- 
established religious publishing house, in 
accordance with the precedents of similar 
organizations in this and other lands. ‘To 
this end, that it be authorized to handle the 
publications of other bodies, and to take up 
whatever additional lines of activity seem to 
be warranted both by the precedent of other 
religious publishing houses and by the 
actual needs in Japan. Also that it be 
urged to conserve its resources by selling as 
far as possible directly and by allowing only 
such discounts as may be absolutely neces- 
sary. 
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(2) That overtures be made by the 
Society’s Executive to the Methodist Epis- 
copal Mission for a joint consideration of 
the advisability of the merging of the 
Christian Literature Society and the Kyo 
Bun Kwan. 

The second part of the report of this 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE, REFERRING 
TO NEWSPAPER EVANGELISM, was 
laid on the table. It is as follows: 
“ Recognizing that the work of the Com- 
mittee on Newspaper Evangelism will 
ultimately become a part of the task of the 
National Christian Council, but that hitherto 
it has been almost entirely that of the Mis- 
sion Boards and not that of the Churches, 
we submit the following recommendations : 

(1) Pending the transfer of the work of 
the Committee from the Federation of 
Christian Missions to the National Christ- 
ian Council, the Committee be organized as 
follows : 

6 members, in place of the present 9, 

appointed by this Federation ; 

6 members appointed by the National 

Christian Council. 

(2) That the Executive Committee of 
this Federation be asked to negotiate with 
the Executive Committee of the National 
Christian Council on the basis of the above 
recommendation. 

(3) That the Executive Committee of 
this Federation be requested to negotiate 
with the Executive Committee of the 
National Christian Council with a view of 
securing an opportunity for the Committee 
on Newspaper Evangelism, putting before 
the next meeting of the National Christian 
Council the methods of newspaper evange- 
lism.” 

24. THE REPORT OF THE NOMINA- 
TIONS COMMITTEE was presented and 
adopted. It is as follows: 


Your Committee submits the following 
nominations : 
OFFICERS : 


Chairman—Rev. J. C. Mann. 
Vice-chairman—Reyv. B. F. Shively. 
Secretary— Rev. Harvey Brokaw. 
Treasurer—Rey. A. J. Stirewalt. 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
Term Expires in 1925, 


Rev. R. C. Armstrong. 
Miss Myrtle Pider. 
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Term Expires in 1926. Rev. C. J. L. Bates. 
Rev. W. K. Matthews. Miss F. E. Griswold. 
Rey. R. W. Millman. T Exoires: tw 1926 
Miss C. B. DeForest. Pee NN Waa aed nc , 
JAPANESE LANGUAGE SCHOOL Rev. H. V. S. Peeke. 
TRUSTEES : Rey. H. C. Ostrom. 
Term Expires in 1925, Mrs. J. Gurney Barclay. 
Rey. H. V. S. Peeke, Convener. Term Expires in 1927. 
Rev. W. P. Buncombe. Rey. A. D. Berry, Convener. 
Rey. Roy L. Fisher. Rey. T. A. Young. 
Rey. H. P. Jones. Rev. W. G. Seiple. 
Miss Alice Cary. Miss Jane Scott. 
JAPAN EVANGELIST BOARD: (N.B.— Messrs. Axiing and Reischauer 
: amas and Miss Scott being absent from Japan, 
Term Expires in 1925. fie. Tcecntt Cc eae 4 d 
Rey. P. S. Mayer, Editor-in-Chief. R D C. Hal me a ey ee 
Ree HF. Woadsworh ev. D. C. Holtom, Rev. R. C. Armstrong 
: and Mrs. Eddy to take their places). 


Mr. W. M. Vories. 


fiterm, Expires int 1996, NEWSPAPER EVANGELISM : 


Rey, E. T. Iglehart. Term Expires in 1925. 
Rey. W. H. Erskine, Associate Editor. Rev. W. R. Weakley. 
Miss Mary Page. Rev. W. C. Kerr. 
EXAMINERS IN JAPANESE Rey. R. S. Spencer. 
LANGUAGE: Term Expires in 1926, 

Term Expires in 1925. Rey. E. C. Hennigar. 
Rev. H. H. Coates, Convener. Rey. F. W. Rowlands. 
Rey. W. H. Erskine. Rey. C. E. Norman. 
Rev. G. W. Bouldin. Term Expires in 1927, 

Term Expires in 1926. Rev. H. Kuyper, Convener. 
Miss F. Gardiner. Rey. C. Noss. 
Rev. C. Noss. Rev. W. H. M, Walton. 
Bee obafer. CHRISTIAN MOVEMENT: 
Rey. Frank Cary. eh 
SUNDAY SCHOOL COMMITTEE: — po C ah olay in 1925, 

Term Expires in 1925. Rev. L. C. M. Smythe, Convener. 

Rev. Wm. Axling. eel 
Term Expires in 1926. 
Bey: Stegeman. Rey. A. Oltmans, Editor 
Miss S. A. Pratt. age ae , ; 
id Miss A. C. Bosanquet, 

Term Expires in 1926. Rev. F. W. Heckleman. 
Bo ey Hulton. FRATERNAL DELEGATE TO 
Miss Margaret A.mstrong. ee 
Miss Grace Babcock. 

T Cees 1997 Rey. T. A. Young. 

ae ee ag NECROLOGIST : 


Rey. R. J. Dosker. 
Rev. P. S. Mayer, Convener. Rev. W. E. Towson. 


Miss A. E. Peet. REPRESENTATIVE TO AMERICAN | & 
(Messrs. Axling and Stegeman being SCHOOL: i 
absent from Japan, Rev. I. A. Young and Mrs. H. B. Benninghoff. 


Miss Louise Bangs were appointed by the REPRESENTATIVE TO, CANADIAN: 


Ex.-Com. to take their places.) erstanie 
CHRISTIAN LITERATURE SOCIETY* prs. B. F. Shively. 

Term Expires in 1925. 25. It was voted co AMEND ARTICLE 
Rev. Wm. Axling. 5 of the By-laws by reducing the number 


Rey. A. K. Reischauer. . ; - of members on the Board of Trustees of the 
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Japanese Language School from six to 
five. 

26. A resolution, introduced by Rev. J. 
C. Mann, concerning THE FUTURE OR- 
GANIZATION OF THE FEDERATION 
was approved and is as follows: 

That in view of the reduction of the 
activities of the Federation through trans- 
ference to the National Christian Council 
the incoming Executive Committee be 
mstructed to study the future organization 
of the Federation and to :eport to the next 
Annual Meeting. 

21; LHESAREPORT OF VIHES RE- 
PRESENTATIVES ON THE JAPAN 
CONTINUATION COMMITTEE was 
presented by Dr. D. R. McKenzie. This 
report was accepted and the section of the 
By-laws in. Article 5, pertaining to the 
Continuation Committee was deleted. 
The Committee on Resolutions was in- 
structed to express t! appreciation of the 
Federation in regard to the work of the 
Continuation Committee in a proper reso- 
lution. Dr. McKenzie’s report is as 
follows : 


Your representatives on the Japan Con- 
tinuation Committee beg leave to report that 
on the organization of the National Christ- 
ian Council of Japan the Continuation 
Committee automatically ceased to function. 

The steps reading to this consummation 
were as follows: 

(1) The last Annual Meeting of the 
Japan Continuation Committee, which was 
held in Karuizawa in the summer of 1921, 
referred the question of the future of the 
Committee to its Executive Committee 
for consideration and recommendation to 
the National Christian Conference, which 
the Continuation Committee had decided 
should be held in the year 1922. 

(2) The Executive Committee in mak- 
ing the final report on behalf of the Con- 
tinuation Committee to the National 
Christian Conference in 1922, made no 
definite recommendation in regard to the 
future of the Continuation Committee, 
leaving the Conference free to take such 
action in this regard as it might deem wise, 
and simply expressing the hope that if the 
Continuation Committee should be dis- 
continued, some other organization repre- 
sentative of both ‘issions and Churches 
might be provided to take its place. 

(3) The National Christian Conference, 
held in May, 1922, decided on the organi- 
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zation of a National Christian Council, 
and appointed an Organization Committee 
to take the necessary preliminary steps. 
Meantime, until the organization of the 
Council should be completed, the Con- 
ference provided that the Continuation 
Committee should continue to function. 

(4) Following the organization of the 
National Council, in October, 1923, when 
its first meeting was held in Reinanzaka 
Church, Vokyo, the Executive of the Con- 
tinuation Committee took formal action 
declaring that in view of the actions above 
enumerated the Continuation Committee 
had no longer any reason for function- 
ing, and transferring the remaining funds 
in its treasury, and its records from 
1913 to 1923 (the period of its existence) 
to the newly organized National Christian 
Council. 

In view of the facts enumerated above, 
your representatives appointed to the Japan 
Continuation Committee, recommend that 
the name of the said committee be now 
removed from the list of committees of the 
Conference of Federated Missions. 


28. Dr. Stirewalt gave a verbal report of 
THE SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON FIRE 
PROTECTION. ‘The report was received, 
the Committee being thereby discontinued. 

29. THE REPORT OF ‘THE SPECIAL 
COMMITTEE ON A SANITORIUM was 
presented by Rey. J. C. Robinson. The 
report was accepted and is as follows : 

Your Committee has held several meet- 
ings, but has little to report in the way of 
result. It was decided unanimously at the 
first meeting not to attempt to carry out the 
the large plan originally placed before the 
Federation, but to aim at getting a small 
Sanitorium, which would, if found to meet 
to some extent a need, naturally grow. It 
was believed that with help to the extent of 
Yen 10,000 for three years a beginning 
could be made. On hearing from the 
Secretary of the Federation that a delegation 
was expected from the Committee of Re- 
ference and Counsel, with whom corres- 
pondence had been carried on for some 
time, a presentation of the case was care- 
fully prepared, and the Secretary of the 
Federation was asked to arrange, if possible, 
for a meeting between members of the 
deputation and our Committee, so that the 
matter might be talked over and questions 
answered. On being informed that the ex- 
pected deputation was not coming, our 
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presentation of the Sanitorium case was 
forwarded by mail to the Secretary of the 
Committee of Referenee and Counsel, from 
whom an acknowledgment has been receiv- 
ed and.a careful, sympathetic consideration 
promised. Information has: since been re- 
ceived that the idea of sending a deputation 
has not been given up by the Committee of 
Reference and Counsel, so that it may be 
possible to carry out the plan of your Com- 
mittee. 

30. THE REPORT OF THE COM- 
MITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS WAS PRE- 
SENTED by Mr. Gerhard. ‘This report 
was adopted and is as follows: 

(1) Resolved that this Federation of 
Christian Missions express its deep appre- 
ciation of the action of the National 
Christian Council in reference to the 
position and work of the missionaries in 
Japan. 

We desire to assure our Japanese co- 
workers of our deep sympathy with them in 
view of the spiritual suffering that they have 
had to bear because of the recent discrimi- 
natory legislation of the Congress of the 
United States. Any such legislation we, as 
Christian missionaries, believing as we do 
in the brotherhood and unity of mankind, 
most deeply deplore, whenever and wher- 
ever it may appear. 

We need not remind our fellow Christ- 
ians in Japan that we are not here as in any 
sense representatives of the governments of 
the lands from which we come, but as am- 
bassadors of our common Lord Jesus Christ. 
At the same time we recognize our respon- 
sibilities as individuals and as Christian 
Missions to use whatever influence we may 
have to promote international fellowship, 
goodwill, confidence and co-operation, based 
upon the recognition of the dignity of 


human personality of whatever race or 
nation. 
In the recent action of the National 


Christian Council, we joyfully recognize 
the spirit of Christian brotherhood and love, 
and we pledge ourselyes to the fullest co- 
operation in the spirit of our common 
Master, in the work of making known His 
Gospel and of bringing in His Kingdom in 
this land and throughout the world. 

(2) Resolved that we express our plea- 
sure at the presence of the Rev. Yugoro 
Chiba, D.D., President, and the Rey. 
Kotaro Miyazaki, Japanese Secretary, as 
the first fraternal delegates from the Na- 
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tional Christian Council, that we are 
deeply grateful for their cordial greetings, 
and that through them we pledge our 
hearty co-operation in the National Chris- 
tian Campaign and in all other forward 
movements of the National Christian 
Council. 

(3) Resolved that we express our regret 
that the Rey. E. M. Cable, D.D., the 
Fraternal Delegate from the Federal 
Council of Korea, was prevented by 
interrupted railroad travel from attending 
in person the s2ssions of the Federation ; 
that we have heard with gratitude to God 
of the advance made during the past year; 
and that we pray for God’s blessing upon 
the work in Korea and among Koreans in 
Japan during the coming year. 

(4) Resolved that the Federation express 
its thanks to the Rev. H. W. Myers, D.D., 
pastor of Kobe Union Church, for his 
helpful spiritual messages, during the devo- 
tional hours. 

(5) Resolved that the Federation express 
its thanks to the Chairman, Secretary, and 
other members of the Executive Committee 
for the faithful carrying forward of the 
unusually heavy work of the past year; to 
the officers and committees whose efforts 
have contributed so largely to the success of 
this annual meeting; and to those who by 
special papers and addresses and by special 
music have added so much to the profit 
and pleasure of the meeting. 

(6) Resolved that we express our sym- 
pathy to Mr. Guy C. Converse, Secretary 
of the Federation, in the illness which pre- 
vents his presence at the Annual Meeting 
and our thanks to the Rev. R. C. 
Armstrong, D.D., for his service as Acting- 
Secretary in the absence of Mr. Converse. 

(7) Resolved that this Federation of 
Christian Missions, in receiving and adopt- 
ing the final report of its representatives on 
the Continuation Committee, express its 
appreciation of the work of this Committee 
in continuing in Japan the movement of 
intermission, interchurch, and international 
co-operation, inaugurated by the Edinburgh 
Conference, which has just culminated in 
the National Christian Council. 


(8) This Federation recalls with gratitude 
the Evangelistic Campaign of 1913-1916, 
which was promoted by the Continuation 
Committee, and which afforded opportunity 
for Christian co-operation on a large scale- 
In the organization of the National Chris- 
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tian Council, the Federation recognizes the 
fulfillment and realization of the purpose 
for which the Continuation Committee was 
formed. 

31. THE MINUTES were read at the 
beginning of the afternoon sessions of 
August 4th, 5th and 6th and were ap- 


ROLL OF FEDERATION OF 


ABCFM M. E. Hall, H. Pedley, H. 
B. Newell, Mrs. C. M. 
Warren, Mrs. Gillette. 

ABF Miss G. Ryder, Miss A. 
Pawley, H. B. Benninghof, 
De © So Sholtonen He a4 
Steadman. 

AFP G. Binford, H. V. Nicholson. 

ABS K. Aurell. 

BFBS Geo. Braithwaite. 

CE Gy PeGarmans 

CMS Jae Corian eVWVee rieea Vie 
Walton, Miss R. D. Howard, 
Mrs. C. O. Pickard-Cam- 
bridge. 

BEC Harvey Thede, Miss Edna 
Schwei z2r. 

EPM L. Singleton. 

LCA Ave je eStirewalea 1 Can We 
Hepner, A. C  Knudten, 
Miss M. Potts. 

LEF K. E. Salonen. 

MCC Dy R. -Mickenzie,” C. PR. 
Holmes Cs Je Bates) P: 
G. Price. 

MCCW ‘The Misses Hambly, Harper, 
Drake, Barr. 

MEFB F. W. Heckelman, E. T. 
Iglehart, R. E. West, D. 
S. Spencer. 

MEFBWE The Misses Draper, A. 
b. Sprowles, M. Z. Pider, 
Ellison Bodley. Alternates : 
Cheney, Draper. 

MEFBWW The Misses C. S. Peckham, 


Peet. Alternates: The 


Misses Place, Couch. 
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proved. “The Minutes of the final sessions 
were referred to the incoming Executive 
Committee for action. 

32. It was voted to hold THE NEXT 
ANNUAL MEETING of the Federa- 
tion in Karuizawa, August 2nd to 6th 
1925: 


CHRISTIAN MISSIONS, 1924. 


MES W. R. Weakley, (Si. An 
Stewart, Miss Anneta Gist, 
Miss Whitehead, SH. 
W ainright. 

MP&MPW J. C. Auman, Miss Alice 
Coates. 

MICC D. M. Millman, Miss N. 
Bowman, P. S. C. Powles. 

OMJ W. M. Vortes. 

PEC W. G. Coates. 

PN M. C. Winn, G. P. Pierson, 
E. M. Clark, G. W. Fulton, 
Miss M. D. McDonald. 

PS C.. As Loran Cake 
Cumming, Miss Emma E 
Gardner, Mrs. J. W. Moore, 
L. C. M. Smythe. 

RCA Miss‘ E: Oltmansy ey. 
Shafer, A. Oltmans, H. 
Kuyper. 

RCUS F. ‘L. ' Fespermian, tag tae 

Gerhard, Alfred Ankeney, 

H. K. Miller W. G. Seiple. 

Soe Miss Walne, N. F. William- 
son, J. H. Rowe. 

UB B. F. Shively. 

UCMS R. D. McCoy, T. A. Young, 
C. F. McCall, Miss Ada 
Scott. 

WU Miss Mary E. Tracy. 

YMJ H. E. Beatty. 

YMA G. C. Converse, H. S. Sneyd, 
G. D. Swan. 

YWCA Mrs. K. Eddy, Caroline 
Marsh. 
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RETURN AND NEW ARRIVALS. 


Miss Elizibeth Alexander, Meth. last week of 
August, Sapporo. : 

Mr. and Mis. G. Bowles, Friends, Sept. 8, Tokyo. 

Miss Edith Newlin, Friends, Sept. 4, Tokyo. 

Mr. and Mrs. F. B. Nicodemus, Ref. Ch. U.S.A., 
and their two boys, middle of July, Sendat. 

Dr. and Mrs. E. H. Zaugg, Ref. Church, U.5.A., 
with Mildred and Hayold, latter part of August, 
Sendai. Dayid Zaugg remains in America for school. 

Mr. D. D. Baker, Ref. Ch. U.S.A., for work in 
North Japan College. Will live with Prof. and Mrs. 
P. L. Gerhard, Sendai. Had been teaching for two 
years in Robert College Constantinople. 

Misses Louise Bollinger, Katherine DeChant, and 
Huessing, in Sept. for educational work in the Mission 
of the Ref. Ch. U.S.A. 

The following missionarics of the American Board 
returned to Japan during August: Miss Fannie E. 
Griswold, Miss Grace Stowe, Miss Edith E. Husted, 
Miss Katherine Merrill, Miss Rosamond Clark. 

Mrs. H. V. S. Peeke, Ref. Ch. in America, Sept. 5. 
Her prolongued stay in America was occasioned by 
the illness of her son Edwin who has had a very 
severe case of infantile paralysis. However, he has 
recoyered sufficiently to enter Macalester College this 
Fall. . Olive cnters Park College preparatory. Two 
of the older children have graduated from Park 
College. Alonzo continues his medical course in 
Rush Medical College, Chicago. Hazriet is teaching 
near Minneapolis. 

Rey. and Mrs. B. C. Moore are additions to the 
Mission of the Ref. Ch. in America, and are Iccated 
for work in Stcele Academy, Nagasaki, where they 
will also study the language. 

Rey. and Mrs. T. D. Walser and family, Presby- 
terian North, Aug. 25, Meiji Gakuin, ‘Vokyo. 

Rey. and Mrs. Kk. N. Chapman and daughter, 
Presbyterian North, in Sept. Shingu. 

Miss Annie Cryder will join the staff of Meiji 
Middle School this Fall as a short time teacher. 

Miss Lois F. Kramer, Evangelical Church, Sept. 5, 
Tokyo. 

Miss Esther Elammel, Evangelical Church, Kinder- 
gartner, Sept. 5, Tokyo. 

M .Allen J. Lorimer, Amherst Representative to 
Doshisha, Aug. 16. 

Mr. J. Allan Jenkins, from Amherst, Tutor fo: 
Doshisha, Aug. 16. 

Miss H. F. Parmelec, Amer. Board, Aug. 16. 

Miss Fina Ott, Aug. 25, Kobe Language School. 

Miss Ethel Gulick, sister of Mr. Leeds Gulick of 
Matsuyama, Sept. 24, Kobe Language School. 

Rey. and Mrs. Frank Carey, three children and 
their teacher, Oct. 24, Otaru, Hokkaido. 

Rey. and Mrs. Frederick W. Heins, Lutheran, Sept. 
5, Language School in Tokyo. 

Rey. and Mrs. J. P. Nielsen, Lutheran, Sept. 5, 
Kumamoto. 

Mr. and Mrs. Ralph W. Isaacson, Yotsuya Mission, 
Sept. 18, Tokyo. 

Mr. Howard E. Mexcke, English Teacher, Shiga 
Prefecture, Aug. 25. 

Rey. and Mrs. T. W. B. Demaree and daughter, So. 
Meth., Aug. 26. Then drove in their new car from 
Kobe to Oita. 

Rey. J. B. Cobb and family, Aug. 26, and has 
resumed work in Kobe. 


Mr. and Mrs. Sterling Fisher Jy., Aug, 28. After 
language ‘tudy in Kobe, he will join the sta‘f 
of Kwansai Gakuin. Mys. Fisher, nec Miss Jean 
Callahan, hes already finished her language work. 

Rey. and Mrs. Arya Floyd and Miss Lois Maddox, 
new members of the So. Meth. Mission, Aug. 26. 

Miss 5S. A. Pratt, Women’s Union Missionary 
Society, Sept. 8, to resume her work as principal of 
Kyori‘su Joshi Shin Gakko, Yokohama. 


DEPARTURES FROM JAPAN. 


Mr. I. L. Shaver and family of Hiroshima, June 
26, on furlough. Myr. Shayer expects to attend 
Southwestern University, Texas, for further prepa- 
ration for his work in Japan. 

M’ss Margaret Cook and Miss Bianche Hager, So. 
Meth. Lambuth Training School, July, for furlough. 
Miss Hager plans to continue her study of music in 
Chicago University. 

Mrs. Catherine and Julia Steyens, of the music 
faculty of Tliroshima Girls’ School, So. Meth., Aug. 
16, for their home in Granda, Miss. 

Miss Sara Shaw, So. Meth., supervisor of kinder- 
gartens, So. Meth. work, in Hiroshime, Sept. 3, for 
America. 

Miss Mary E. Tracy of Doremus School, Women’s 
Miss. Soc., Sept. 24, for furlough in America, visiting 
India, Egypt, and Palestine enroute. 

Miss Ellison Bodley, Meth. of Sendai, because of ill 
health, Aug. Ig. 

Miss Elizabeth Kilburn, M¢eth., Kumamoto, on 
regular furlough, Aug. I. 

Mr. J. Gurney Barclay, C.M.S., July 12, to spend 
the summer with his eldest son in England. 

Miss A. C. Roberts, C.M.S., July 12, for furlough 
in England. 

Miss E, Nash, C.M.S., July 26, for furlough. She 
is due to retire, but she hopes to return to Japan and 
devote herself to country evangelism. 

Miss IX. M. Boydell, C.M.S., Poole Memorial Girls’ 
School, Osaka, July 22, to spend hey furlough in 
Australia. 

Miss Jessie M. G. Wilkinson, Amer. Baptist, Kobe, 
June 20, for furlough in America. 

Mrs. Brown, mother of Mrs. J. H. Scott, Amer. 
Baptist, Osaka, June 20, for America. 

Miss Mary D. Jesse, Amer. Baptist, principal of 
Sendai Girls’ School, for America, via ports. 

Miss D. Hoare, Japan Evangelistic Band, July 26, 
for furlough in England. 

Rey. H. J. Bennet and family, Amer. Board, July 
5; for furlough in America. 

Misses Louise and Hortense Wrockloff, Amer. 
Board, the former of Kobe College, and the latter of 
Baikwa Girls’? School, Osaka, middle of July for 
America. 

Miss Agnes Campbell, Amer. Board, Doshisha 
Girls’ School for the past school year, July 26, for 
Vancouver. 

Miss Barbara M. Bailey, Meth. Episc. July 24, for 
furlough in America. 

Miss Leonora Seeds, Meth. Episcopal, July 23, for 
furlough in America. 


BIRTHS. 


To Rey. and Mrs. D. C. Buchanan, Presbyterian 
North, Wakayama, June 7, a son, Daniel C. Junior. 
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To Mr. and Mrs. H. V. Nicholson, Friends Mission, 
June 26, at Karuizawa, a son, Samuel Owen. 

To Rey. and Mrs. Maurice A. Gibbs, Wesleyan 
Mcth., Vokyo, May 5, a daughter, Grace Louise. 

To PRE. and Mrs. Darley Downs, Amer. Board, 
June 21, a son, Allison Jarrard. 


ENGAGEMENTS. 


Miss Louise M. Bangs, Meth. Episcopal, Principal 
of the Training School for Christian Workers, 
Ichigaya, Vokyo, to Mr. G. Earnest ‘Trueman of the 
Y.M.C.A., Nagoya. 


DEATHS. 


Infant daughter of Mr. and Mrs. A. D. Smith, 
Ref. Ch. U.S.A., July 3, at Karuizawa. 

Prof. Mosaka Nakamura, Aug. 31, at Sendai. He 
had been language teacher for missionaries of the 
Ref. Ch., U.S.A., but for a number of years was dean 
of the High School Department in Miyagi Girts’ 
School. 


GENERAL. 


Mrs. Margaret F. Nicholson who had been visiting 
her son, Mr. H. V. Nicholson, Friends Mission, Mito, 
will return to America early in Oct. 

Mr. and Mrs. G. Burnham Braithwaite are now 
living at 14, 1 Chome, Daimachi Mita, Shiba, Tokyo. 

The Misses Hansen, Lindsey, Weed, and Pamperrien, 
Ref. Ch. U.S.A., were with friends in Kuliang, China, 
during the summer. 

Miss Pamperrien and Miss Bollinger, Ref. U.S.A., 
completed their second year course in the language 
school in Kobe, at the end of June. 

Rey. Ryoichi Sawano has recently returned from 
America where he has been doing graduate work in 
Rochester Seminary, and in the Uni. of Chicago, and 
will take up work in the Baptist Seminary. 

Mrs. Frank ‘Taylord Cook, Treasurer of the 
Women’s Board (Congregational) of Boston, visited 
Japan with her husband, and left for China, via. 
Korea, the latter part of July. 

Mr. J. Russell Bodley, a member of the Pacific 
Coast Y.M.C.A. party visiting Japan, is a brother of 
Miss Ellison W. Bodley of Sendai. Miss Bodley’s 
mother spent the summer with her. 
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Ferris Seminary of Yokohama is rejoicing in the 
completion of a new science hall and of a gymnasium 
which is to be used not only for phys‘cal culture, but 
also for chapel. Both are temporary buildings. 
Rey. L. J. Shafer of Nagasaki has been appointed 
principal. ‘The other foreign members of the staff 
are the Misses Nordhoff, Oltmans, Teets, and Buss. 

Miss Elizabeth Gillian, Presbyterian North, will 
spend the next year at the Language School in 
Tokyo. 

Rey. David Martin, Presbyterian North, has been 
located in Yamazuchi 

Rev. and Mrs. G. T. Chapman and Family, 
Presbyterian North, have been transferred to Asahi- 
gawa, Hokkaido. 

Misses Lila Halsey and Matilda London, Presby- 
terian North, Joshi Gakuin, Tokyo, spent the summer 
traveling in Hokkaido. 

Bishop and Mrs. H. A. Boaz arrived in Yokohama 
Aug. 26. Bishop Boaz is in charge of the So. 
Methodist Church in the Orient. They left im- 
mediately for Gensan, Korea where he will hold the 
Korean Mission meeting, From there he goes to 
hold the Harbin and China Missions, returning to 
hold the Japan Mission meeting in January 1925. 

Judge and Mrs. W. E. Williams of Fort Worth, 
Texas, prominent lay members of the So. Methodist 
Church, are accompanying Bishop Boaz. Judge and 
Mrs. Williams are on a world tour looking into 
mission work and its needs in the various fields. 

Mrs. Guthrie, mother of Mrs. Aaron Downs of 
Niigata, after spending a year with her daughter, 
sailed for San Francisco, Sept. 4. 

Mr. and Mrs. L. T. Gillette of Claremont, Cal., 
arrived on Aug. 2, to spend afew weeks with their 
son and daughter, Rey. Clarence S, and Mrs. Gillette 
of Sendai. 

Rey. Frank Porter D.D., well known professor in 
the Yale School of Religion, arrived with Mrs. 
Porter, Aug. 31, for a visit to Japan and China. 

Rey. Albert W. Palmer, Mrs. Palmer and daughter, 
are due to arrive in Yokohama Sept. 29, for a brief 
visit to the East. Dy. Palmer has been, for eight 
years, pastor of the Central Union Church, Honolulu, 
but begins his new pastorate at Oak Park, Chicago, 
Dee. 15 

Miss E. E, Ranck, Evangelical Church, spent the 
summer at Kuling, China, visiting her brother. 
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OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


KR. C. Armstrong was born near Ottawa City, 
Ontario ; attended Ottawa Collegiate Institute, 
Victoria College and Toronto University. He 
arrived in Japan in 1903 and has seryed at 
Shizuoka, Hamamatsu, Kanazawa, Kobe and Tokyo 
as a missionary of the Canadian Methodist Church. 

Mark R. Shaw is the representative for the Jap- 

an and Korea area of the Board of Temperance, 
Prohibition and Public Morals of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church, For ten years he served as 
D'strict and Ass ciate General Secretary of the 
Intercollegiate Prohibition As ociation. 
_ F. W. Heckelman, M.A. D.D., is an Ohioan; a 
graduate of Baldwin—Wallace College and Nast 
Theological Seminary (Berea, Ohio) and took post 
graduate work in Ohio Wesleyan University ; 
seryed eleyen years in the Ministry of the M. E. 
Church in Ohio ; a Missionary of the M. E. Church 
in Japan sittce January 1906; served for fifteen 
years as District Superintendent of Hokkaido in 
the Japan Methodist Church; now Missionary to 
Tokyo, and teaches in Aoyama Gakuin and Theo- 
logical Seminary. 

K. E. Aurell came to Japan in 1891 and has done 
yoeman service as eyangelistic missionary un!er the 
Seandinayian Aliance Mission and the Christian 
Missionary Alliance. For the last eight years he 
has been the agent in Japan for the American Bible 
Society. 


THE DECEMBER EVAN- 
GELIST 


The December Eyangelist will contain among 
other things the following articles : ; 

Outline of Buddhist History im Japan. Chapter 
NG kh. C. Armstrong. 

The Spiritual Prerequisites of a Successful Eyan- 
gelistic Campaign. Haryvy Brokaw. 

Why there will be no Nation-Wide Revival in 
1924-25. Wm. Merrell Vories, 

The December number will also contain reports, 
the first installment of the News Bul'etin, and an 
Exchange of effective methods conducted by the 
Associate Editor. 
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Editorial Comment 


ONE YEAR AFTER 


EVERAL missionaries were one day 
discussing the effects of the earth- 
quake upon Christian work in Japan and 
the lack of cooperation among the Christian 
forces. Said one of them, “ Apparently 
we need a greater earthquake to get us 
To this another replied, “If 
not get us 


together.” 
the great 
together, nothing ever will.” It 
quite as bad as that, but to one interested 
in the closer welding of the Christian forces 


earthquake could 
is not 


for more effective service, there has been 
little encouragement in the present situation. 

The immediate effect of the great disaster 
of the Christian 
workers The work so 
laboriously built up over a period of many 
years was to a large extent destroyed in the 
course of a few hours. But this feeling of 
dismay soon faded away before a new 
vision of hope and faith. Since the earth- 
quake had to be, was not this an opportune 
time to remedy some of the defects which 


was to fill the hearts 
with dismay. 


had developed unintentionally as the work 


progressed? Animated by this hope, the 


_ Executive Committee of the Federation of 


Christian Missions called a meeting of the 
missionaries in Karuizawa to discuss the 
situation. It was felt by all present that 


this was an unique opportunity to rebuild 


‘the Christian work in Tokyo and Yoko- 
-hama on a broader basis. 


It was the 


unanimous opinion of the meeting at 
Karuizawa, that the should 


approach the Federation of Churches in 


Executive 


Tokyo and Yokohama and strive for a 
larger cooperation in evangelistic and educa- 
tional work, in the production of Christian 
literature and in the erection of a Christian 
The churches en- 
tered heartily into the plan and a Com- 


headquarters building. 


mission on Reconstruction, composed of 
Japanese and foreigners, was appointed. 

A year has passed since then and it may 
be well to take stock of what has been 
accomplished in the way of larger coopera- 
tion, As far as evangelistic work was 
concerned, it was felt that in some sections 
there was needless overlapping while other 
sections were almost entirely neglected ; that 
the changing conditions of city life required 
a new method of approach ; that the rapidly 
developing suburbs of Tokyo should be 
carefully studied and churched without the 
The 


mittee on evangelistic work entered en- 


customary overlapping. sub-com- 
thusiastically upon its duties, but soon 
encountered what seemed insurmountable 
difficulties. 
more than 


It was unable to accomplish 
to make a survey of the 
destroyed churches. Some of the churches - 
have already removed to the suburbs, others 
will not be rebuilt and some will occupy 
their former sites. Some of the former 


defects will be remedied. However, deno- 
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minational expediency, not interdenomi- 
national cooperation, is the governing factor 
in nearly every case. 

No brighter picture can be portrayed for 
the educational work. No attempt was 
made for greater cooperation among middle 
schools, girls’ schools and colleges, but it 


was earnestly hoped that in the training of: 


young men and women for definite Christian 
service some economy in money, men and 
equipment could be effected. ‘Uhere are 
about five or six seminaries in Tokyo and 
vicinity and perhaps the same number of 
Biblewoman ‘Training Schools. In the 
case of the Seminaries it was not expected 
that a union could be effected immediately, 
but it was thought that certatn departments, 
like the preparatory department, could be 
carried on conjointly by all the seminaries 
in one institution. As far as the Bible- 
woman's Iraining Schools were concerned, 
it was the fervent hope of many that all the 
present schools could be combined in one 
high grade institution. After the lapse of 
one year, we regret to say that there is no 
immediate hope of any definite result in 
either case. 

Christian literature plays_a vital part in 


the expansion of the Kingdom. ‘To meet 
the demand numerous institutions have 
sprung up-—the Methodist Publishing 


House, the Christian Literature Society, 
the American Bible Society, the. Church 
Publishing Society, the Japan Book and 
Tract Society, the National Sunday School 
Association and the Keiseisha, to mention 
those only located in ‘Tokyo. Each one 
has been‘doing a ‘necessary and an effective 
work. But could not a still larger work be 
accomplished, if all of them or nearly all 
of them were united? Many Christian 
leaders have thought so and the Commis- 
sion on Reconstruction seriously considered 
the problem. It is at this point that a 
bright gleam appears in the rather dark 
picture which circumstances force us to 
portray. Only recently a proposition has 
been made which looks forward to the 
union of the Methodist Publishing House 
and the Christian: Literature Society. Ac- 
cording to reports prospects are bright that 
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the project will succeed. If this should be 
the case, it will also be possible to realize 
to some extent at least the erection of a 
Christian Headquarters Building on the 
present site of the Methodist Publishing 
House. ‘The sub-committee appointed by 
the Commission on Reconstruction to 
further the Headquarters project first ap- 
proached the National Sunday School 
Association for the use of its lot in the 
Kanda Ward. This was we believe a 
tactical error and would have doomed the 
entire. project. [he Sunday School As- 
sociation, which had other plans, only 
reluctantly consented to the proposal. 
Furthermore the Sunday School lot is not 
a good location for business, which fact 
would have made it impossible for the 
publishing interests to enter the proposed 
scheme. And in addition to this many of 
the bodies which were seriously considering 
the Headquarters project are not particularly 
rich in financial resources, so that when all 
the facts were in, the promoters naturally 
hesitated to take a step that might involve 
the Christian cause in heavy financial loss. 
The new proposal, however, which would 
include the erection of a building on the 
Ginza, seems to us to be a safe and an 
entirely praiseworthy project. 

When one endeavors to discover the basic 
cause of the lack of cooperation, especially 
in evangelistic and educational work, one 
encounters serious difficulties. It seems to 
be rather a combination of factors — 
suspicion of the other man’s theology, a 
natural conservatism, denominational policy 
and the situation at home. ‘This last factor 
has operated especially effectively in the 
proposed affiliation of seminaries and train- 
ing schools. “To many earnest Christians 
at home cooperation seems to be the first 
step towards liberalism and the Boards 
taking their cue from their contributors 
have passed on-the word to go slow. 

_ The tragedy of the earthquake does not 
lie in the loss of ten-millions-yens’ worth of 
property—churches, schools and equipment. 
It lies rather in the failure of the great 
disaster to get us together, to weld us into 
a united force for larger Kingdom service. 


Outline of the History of Buddhism 
in Japan 


By R. C. ARMSTRONG 


I. BUDDHISM IN THE AGE OF NARA, 
THE ANCIENT CAPITAL 
OF JAPAN. 


UDDHISM was probably introduced 
into Japan by Korean immigrants 
at a much earlier date than is usually sup- 
posed. “The Nihongi,! an ancient historical 
book, states that in 545 A.D. Kudara 
(Pakche), a section of Korea, made an 
image of Buddha sixteen feet high and sent 
it to the Japanese government officials in 
Korea, with the following prayer for the 
Japanese Emperor: “I understand that it 
is extremely meritorious to make a Buddha 
sixteen feet high. By the merit which I 
have acquired “in reverently constructing one, 
I pray that the Emperor may obtain exceed- 
ing virtue, and that all his Japanese territory 
in Korea may receive blessings. I also 
pray for the moral enfranchisement of all 
living creatures under heaven. ‘Therefore 
I have made this image.” 

Seven years later the king of Kudara sent 
an ambassador to Japan with certain presents 
which were a token of homage to the 
Japanese Emperor. Among these were a 
golden-bronze image of Buddha, several 
sacred banners, copies of the sacred books, 
and other Buddhist articles. “These were 
accompanied by a letter to the Emperor 
saying :2 “ This Buddhism is the most ex- 
cellent of all doctrines, but it is very difficult 
to understand and enjoy its blessings. Even 
the Duke of Chow (Shuko) and Confucius 
could not comprehend it. Faith in this 
doctrine will bring happiness and good 
fortune, enabling the believer to enter into 
the highest enlightenment. It is asa charm 
which will open up to man all the treasures 
he may desire. Prayer will thus enable 
man to obtain his heart’s desire. “The 
doctrine originally came from India to 
Korea, where it was universally received 
with respect. I, king Saimei of Kudara, do 
now reverently transmit it to Japan, that it 
may spread throush your country, thus 


1, Nihongi Vol. II, 18, Aston. It is probable 
that Bu ldhism was being i troduced by im nigrants 
from Korea at a much earlier |: te. Even as ea: ly as 
the second century the Empress found a Bu lihist 
Symbol on the seachore. Sce Aston Vol. 1. p. 219. 

2. See Aston’s Nihongi Vol. II., p. C6. 


fulfilling the saying of Buddha, 
doctrine shall spread Eastward!’ ” 


‘My 


Opposition to the Foreign Religion. 


At that time there were two strong parties 
in Japan. The liberal party under Soga 
Inami was in favour of adopting Buddhism 
immediately.2 The conservative party led 
by two strong men, Mononobe-No-Ogoshi 
and Nakatomi-No-Muragi-Kameko, were 
opposed to the foreign religion, believing that 
the “ gods of Heaven and Earth, and the gods 
of the land and of grain” would be angry 
if it were accepted. “Che Emperor entrusted 
all these Buddhist articles to Soga, who 
gladly enshrined them in a palace which he 
converted into a Buddhist temple. Soon 
afterwards, when a great epidemic which 
caused many deaths broke out in Japan, 
the conservative party interpreted it as the 
anger of the Japanese gods at the presence 
of a foreign god. in Soga’s temple.4 Acting 
on their advice, the Emperor ordered the 
officials to throw out the image of Buddha, 
and to destroy the temple by fire. 

The following year a man reported to 
the Emperor that on the China Sea he had 
heard mysterious Buddhist chants, resembl- 
ing thunder,® accompanied by lightning as 
bright as the radiance of the sun. ‘The 
Emperor sent a messenger to investigate the 
facts. When the latter returned he brought 
a log of shining camphor-wood, which he 
had found floating on the water. “The 
Emperor had this log made into two 
Buddhist images and placed in a temple. 
This is the first record of a Buddhist image 
being made in Japan. 

In 577 A.D.® the King of Kudara sent 
the Emperor several volumes of Buddhist 
scripture, an ascetic, a Yogi priest, a nun, 
a reciter of Buddhist prayers, a Buddhist 
image-maker and a temple architect. “These 
gifts and persons were reverently received, 
and assigned to Prince Owake’s temple. 
In 584 A.D:7 other Buddhist articles were 
sent from Korea. Of these a bronze 
image of Buddha and.a stone image of 

3. Ibil Vol. II, p. 67. 

4, Ibid. 

5..Ibid Vol HW, p. 68. 

6. Ibid p. £6. 

7. Ibid p. 101. 
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the Bodhisattva were of special interest, 
About this time Soga became ill, and the 
diviners reported that his illness was due to 
the neglect of Buddha. The Emperor, 
being informed of this, gave him permission 
to worship Buddha. Soga then asked for 


these Korean images, and sent Shiba Tatto, 


a naturalized Chinese Buddhist, and others, 
in all directions to search for men versed in 
Buddhism. He succeeded in finding a 
foreign Buddhist priest, now a layman, 
who readily agreed to give instruction in 
Buddhism. He consecrated as nuns the 
twelve year old daughter of Tatto, whom 
he called Zen-Shin, and two of her com- 
panions.8 Soga? built a temple in which 
he enshrined the image of Maitreya, and, 
assisted by the three nuns performed a 
Buddhist service. 

Then conservative ieaders again peti- 
tioned the Emperor on behalf of the people, 
saying that pestilence was caused by the 
establishment of Buddha on the Soga estate. 
The emperor again ordered Buddhism to 
be abandoned, and Moriya,l® the new 
conservative leader, ordered the people to 
destroy the temple and cast out the images. 
As they were engaged in their work of 
destruction, dark clouds gathered and a 
storm of wind and rain arose. ‘The people 
trembled, but Moriya was obdurate and 
did not stop till his iconoclastic work was 
completed. The nuns were stripped of 
their ecclesiastical garments, beaten, and 
cast into prison. 

Scarcely had this work been completed 
when a pestilence of sores and boils broke 
out over the whole country. ‘The people 
said their bodies felt as if they were being 
burned and beaten, and declared that this 
evil was surely sent as a punishment for 
having burned the image of Buddha.11 
Now the liberal party again came forward. 
Soga informed the Emperor that his own 
sores could not be healed without the help 


8. Ibid. 

9. Ibid p. 102. The Nihongi says that Tatto 
discovered some sacred bones in the rice offered to 
Buddha and presented them to Soga. He placed 
them on an iron block and beat them with an iron 
rod and to his amazement the iron block and the 
rod were both shattered. Then when he threw the 
bones in the water, they would rise and sink at 
his command. Objects of such miraculous power 
were worthy of worship. He built a special 
pagoda for them. 

10. Ibid 103. 

11. p. 104. 


of Buddha. ‘The Emperor gave him back 
his privileges, released the three nuns, and 
restored their temple. 

In 587 when the Emperor Yomei,!2 a 
firm believer in Buddhism, took smallpox, he 
asked his ministers to pray to Buddha for 
his speedy recovery. ‘The conservatives 
objected, but the liberals, who were now 
in the ascendency, held that the Emperor’s 
will should be obeyed, and requested a priest 
to offer prayer. Moriya and Nakatomi, 
the conservative leaders, being secretly 
warned, left the palace in anger. Soga sent 
a messenger who assassinated Nakatomi. 
Moriya retired to his villa to prepare for 
war. Meanwhile, as the Emperor’s disease 
grew worse and it became evident that he 
was about to die, a man of the Saddler’s 


“Guild, a son! of Shiba Tatto, offered to 


renounce the world, become a priest, make 
a Buddhist image sixteen feet high and 
build a temple, in order that the merit of 
his good work might assist the Emperor 
after death. 

The Buddhist party was now strong 
and ‘self-confident. Moriya, loyal to his 
ancestral ideals, remained in his villa ready 
for the struggle which he saw approaching. 
Here Soga and his party attacked him, but 
were several times driven back by the 
showers ef arrows which fell upon them. 
Then Prince Umayado, a boy of sixteen, 
who afterwards became one of-the greatest 
Buddhist saints in Japanese history, alarmed 
lest the cowardice of their retainers should 
bring disaster upon them, determined to 
pray to Buddha for victory. 
a small tree he made images of the four 
“ Heavenly Kings,’!4 who protec: the 
world against devils. He-placed these 


12. p. 109. 

Step lille 

14. Ibid 114. In fulfillment of this vow the Prince 
built a temple and a pagoda near Osaka and 
enshrined these four Deoa Kings or gods. 
(Tchatur-Maha Radja) who are said to be situated 
on the four si les of Sumeru, the Central Mountain of 
the Universe (E tel’s Handhook p. 163). To protect 
the worl from evil on the West a king (Komatsu- 
ten-no) who can see all things; on the Kast, 
another king (Jigoku-ten-no) to protect the country ; 
on the South another king (Zocho-ten-no) who 
makes things grow; on the North another (Tamon- 


tenno) who can hear eyerything. These four 


powerful beings are frequently represented as 
trampling on lion-like devils, Soga fulfilled his 
vow by building the Hokoji temple near Nara, 
These were the first temples built in Japan for 
publ ¢ worship. 


Cutting down 


«8 
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upon his head and vowed that if victory 
were granted to them he would build a 
temple and a pagoda. Soga also took a 
similar vow, promising not only to build a 
temple, but to propagate the three treasures 
of Buddhism everywhere, if Buddha would 
but answer their prayer. When the attack 
was renewed, Moriya and his sons were 
killed and their retainers were scattered. 

In 588 on the occasion of the coronation 
of the Emperor Sushun, ambassadors came 
from Korea bringing with them Buddhist 
relics, image makers, painters, architects 
and men learned in the art of making 
bronze pottery and other requisites for a 
Buddhist temple.5 Soga arranged for 
these envoys to take the nun Zen-Shin 
to Korea for special training in the cere- 
monies connected with their discipline. 


Prince Shotoku Taishi. 


The establishment of Buddhism through- 
out the imperial court is largely due to the 
influence of this young Prince Umayado, 
who is better known as Prince Shotoku 
Taishi. His mother, the wife of the 
Emperor Yomei, had a remarkable dream 
in which the birth of her son was foretold. 
In 572 A.D., as she was passing the 
imperial stables, her son was suddenly born, 
and was called “ Umayado” which means 
the door of the horse stable.16 @) 

After the death of the Emperor Sushun, 
the Empress Suiko (593-628 A.D.) was 
crowned, and Prince Shotoku became her 
minister, taking complete charge of the 
administration. Under his protection Bud- 
dhism flourished as never before, and 
because of this, he is sometimes called the 
Constantine of Japanese Buddhism. All 
the ministers vied with each other in 
the erection of Buddhist temples. “The 


15. Ibil p. 113. 

16. Several stories in Nihongi exalt the per- 
sonality of the prince above the ordinary. He 
could talk as soon as he was born, could write when 
he was five months old and could foretell coming 
eyents. At eleven years of age he answered cor- 
rectly questions put to him simultaneously by 
twenty boys ani when he grew up he frequently 
listene | t) t n men at ones. Astory is told that 
on one occasion when he was on a journey he gave 
food and drink to a starving m-nanteyen ook off 
his own garment and clothed him. Next day 
hearing that the begger hid died he sent anl 
ordered a decent burial. Later the mound was 
discovered to be empty and the garment neatly 
folded and place: on the empty coftin. He had 
helpel a Buldha. He sent for the garment anl 
eon inued to wear it as if nothing had happened. 
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Buddhist priests Eji and Eso came from 
Korea in 595 A.D. as special teachers to 
the Crown Prince These two: priests 
became the defenders of Buddhism and 
are known as the chiefs of the three 
treasures, Buddha, the Law and the Priest- 
hood. From Eji Prince Shotoku received 
the Buddhist commandments through the 
performance of a ceremony not unlike 
Christian baptism, He was also called 
‘Shoman ”17 after the Buddhist sutra of 
that name. 

In 604 A.D. several Japanese!8 scholars 
returned from Korea and China, bringing 
with them the calendar, the sciences of 
astronomy and geography, and the art of 
distinguishing the male and female forces 
in nature, according to Chinese philosophy. 
Prince Shotoku with their assistance under- 
took to teach the people the lunar calendar 
and to encourage them in military tactics. 
Don-cho, a Korean priest versed in both 
Buddhism and Confucianism, was em- 
ployed to teach the people how to make 
paper, Indian ink and colouring materials. 

Prince Shotoku is famous as the framer 
of “The Constitution of Seventeen Articles.” 
In the second article he encouraged Buddh- 
ism, saying: ‘“ Reverence sincerely the 
three treasures, Buddha, the Law.and the 
Priesthood, for these are the final refuge of 
the four generated beings and the supreme 
objects of faith in all countries. What 
man in what age can fail to revere this 
law? Few are utterly bad; they may be 
taught to follow it. But if they turn not to 
the three treasures, where witha! shall their 
crookedness be made straight?”19 Many 
of the other articles show the influence of 
Confucianism and Shintoism. 

By this time the work of assimilating 
the foreign religion was well advanced 
and the three forms of teaching were 
harmoniously supplementing each other. 
Ninomiya Sontoku, the peasant sage, said 
that Shintoism was the teaching for opening 
up the country, Confucianism for governing 


tthe country, and Buddhism for giving the 


people peace. Capt. Brinkley quotes Dr. 
Ariga as saying “Shinto teaches about the 
origin of the country but does not deal with 


. 17. See Outlines of the History of Japanese 
Bu 'dhism by Dr. Murakami Chapter IT, 

18. Nihongi p. 126. 

19. A History of the Japanese People. Brinkley. 
p- 140. 
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the present nor the future; Confucianism 
discusses the present and has no concern 
with the past or future; Buddhism alone 
teaches about the future. “hat life ends 
with the present cannot be believed by all. 
Many men think of the future and it 
was inevitable that many should embrace 
Buddhism.”*9 Prince Shotoku is quoted 
in this connection, as making the following 
distinctions: Shinto has to do with the 
origin of human beings; Confucianism, 
being a system of morals, deals with the 
middle state of humanity, while Buddhism 
explains the last state of men. ‘Thus 
harmony among these three systems was 
attained. Their fundamental principles 
were not out of harmony and the im- 
portance of each to the country was 
recognized because of the different ends 
they were supposed to serve. 


‘The Empress ordered two large sixteen 
foot images of Buddha, one in copper and 
one in embroidery. Kuratsukuri of the 
Saddler’s Guild, the grandson of Shiba 
Tatto, was*l appointed to carry on the 
work, and completed it in 606 A.D. The 
following year, on April 8th, the birthday 
festival22 of Buddha, a great ceremony was 
performed “to open the eyes of the image.” 
‘This ceremony corresponds more or less to 
our custom of unveiling amonument. On 
July 15th the URA-BON?? festival was 
celebrated for the first time in Japan. 

Prince Shotoku ‘Taishi received the 
imperial order to lecture in the palace on 
the Buddhist scriptures.24 These lectures 
were so Satisfactory that from this time 
(606 A.D.) he frequently lectured in the 
palace. In 610 he dissuaded the Empress 
from witnessing a hunting party, because it 
was improper for an earnest Buddhist to 
take pleasure in the taking of life. Instead, 


20. Ibid p. 1338. 

21. The Koreans sent goll to help in. the 
construction of thee images. See Nihongi p. 134. 
Also Murakami’s History of Japanese Buddhism, 
Chapter II. 

22. It is customary in the former ceremony to 
pour tea over the head of the image, and in the 
latter ceremony to kindle fires before the doors of 
the houses to keep away eyil spirits and to attract 
the spirits of the departed. 

23. See Outlines of History of Japanese Buddhism 
Chapter II. He lectured on two Mahayana Scrip- 
turcs one of which favored the salvation of women 
and this attracted the Empress. 

24. Nihongi Vol. IT, p. 148. 
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her majesty went to gather medicinal plants 
for the benefit of the poor and n 

Prince Shotoku took’ sick eh A.D. 
and, thinking he was about td die; con- 
secrated one thousand priests ahd Huns 
to Buddha. Becoming more and more 
earnest in his effort to propagate Buddhism, 


‘he built temples, wrote commientaties on 


the sacred books and in othet ways pro- 
moted Buddhism. On his death in 621 
A.D. it was as if a great light had pone out 
of the world. ‘‘ The old wept as if they 


had lost their beloved child, the young as 


if they had lost a fond parent.” “The 
farmer ceased from his plough and the 
pounding woman Jaid aside het pestle.” 
Everybody said: “The sun and toon 
have lost their brightness : he yen and 
earth have crumbled to ruin: henceforth 
in whom shall we put our trust?” 


Buddhism and the Ruling Classes 
of Japan. 

Buddhism thus early won its way with 
the imperial family and the ruling classes. 
In the light of modern attempts to relate 
the imperial family to the ancient gods, 
the history of Buddhism during this period 
is very significant and interesting, The 
Emperor Kotoku (648-654) even disliked 
Shinto so much that he cut down the 
Shinto groves. The Emperors were the 
real propagators of Buddhism at this time. 
They frequently attended Buddhist cere- 
monies. ‘They appointed officials to make 
the teaching prosper. Special meetings for 
reading the scriptures and for meditation 
were held in the palace. On such occa- 
sions, to show their own faith in Buddhism 
mercy, they granted amnesty to prisoners, 
liberated slaves and prohibited hunting and 
fishing. In times of drought they held 
meetings to pray for rain, at which incense 
was offered to Buddha and the Buddhist 
scriptures were read. Meetings were held 
in the palace, at which over seventy persons 
of standing were consecrated to the priest- 
hood. 

In 623 A.D.,25 the thirty-first year of the 
reign of the Empress Suiko, when 4 certain 
priest killed his* grandfather with an axe, 


the Empress commanded the priests to 


devote themselves to the three treasures of 
Buddhism and especially to keep the law of 
Buddha. She ordered all priests and nuns 


25, Ibid 152. 
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who were not keeping the law to be 
punished. When those implicated in the 
crime were about to receive their deserts, a 
Korean priest offered the following expla- 
nation of the unfortunate event. 

Since the arrival of Buddhism in Japan 
one hundred years had not yet elapsed ; 
hence the nuns and priests had not under- 
stood the laws of Buddhism; otherwise 
this outrage would not have been possible. 
When in response to Her Majesty’s order 
all priests and nuns had assembled, they 
humbly requested that only the wicked 
perpetrator of the crime should be puni- 
shed “The Empress granted this request, 
but to prevent further crime she appointed 
officials to be permanent inspectors of the 
conduct of priests and nuns. At this time 
there were forty-six temples, eight hundred 
and sixteen priests, and five hundred and 
sixty-nine nuns in Japan.26 

The Emperor Shomu (724-748) began 
the erection of the Vodaiji temple at Nara, 
and ordered temples and nunneries to be 
built for each province. He sent twenty 
priests to each temple and ten nuns to each 
nunnery. In addition to this he gave them 
copies of the Buddhist scripture, images of 
Buddha and other requisites for the temples. 
He also ordered each province to erect a 
pagoda, and decreed that each provincial 
temple should be endowed. 

In 740 an order was given for the 
construction of the great Nara image,27 but 
the order was not executed for three years. 
In this connection the Emperor stated 
among other things: “I own all wealth 
under heaven, and as I possess all power 
and right over it, it is an easy task to make 
this image. But merely to set others to 
work is not a matter of joy. Seme men 
speak ill of Buddha and evil arises. “hose 
who help on this great work must have 
pure hearts, performing their tasks so as to 
bring joy to everyone. ‘Those who wish to 
assist by carrying gress or earth may do so, 
but no official will be allowed to force 
money from the people for this purpose.” 
The image was commenced in 743 A.D. 
at Shiga, where it was thought the imperial 
palace would be erected ; but at the earnest 
request of the people, and because of the 


ae Ibid 154. ; 

27,.See Dr. Murakami’s History of Japanese 
Buddhism, Chapter VIII. Also Brinkley’s History 
p- 193. 


inconvenient location, the image was moved 
to Nara. The Emperor himself turned the 
first sod and levelled a place for the fmage. 
It took several years to complete the werk, 
‘There was no gold in Japan to finish off 
the image, so all temples and shrines were 
ordered to pray for gold. When gold was 
discovered, the people took it as an evidence 
of Buddha’s favour, and the Emperor and 
his highest officials worshipped, offering 
themselves as slaves to the three treasures, 
Buddha, the Law and the Priesthood. 
When the Emperor Shomu was about to 
begin the erection of this great image of 
Buddha at Nara, he sent25 Archbishop 
Gyoki to visit the great Shinto shrine at 
Ise, not: only to pray for funds, but to 
obtain the favour of the Sun-goddess toward 
the building of the temple. While there, 
the Sun-goddess in a_ remarkable way 
revealed to him the great fact that she and 
the Buddist Dai-Nichi-Nyorai2? were the 
same being. On the seventh day as he 
prayed before the shrine, the door suddenly 
opened and the god in a great voice said :3° 
“The true form or reality of Buddhism is 
the sun which shines to clear away the 
long night of birth and death. ‘This reality 
melts away the dark clouds of human 
passion. Your request is an opportunity 
for me. It is as if a ship for which I had 
been waiting had arrived.” Gyoki returned 
to Nara and reported the goddess’ approval 
of the Emperor’s plan. The following 
night the identity of the these two divine 
beings was revealed to the Emperor himself 
in a dream. In recognition of Gyoki’s 
great work and out of reverence for his 
impressive personality, the Emperor Shomu 
conferred on him the rank of Dai-Soji®0-# 
Dai-Bosatsu.20-b Gyoki died in 749 A.D. 
The Empress Koken?! (749-768) who 
was also a very earnest Buddhist, was much 
interested in the great image as her father 
had been and with her own hands handed 
the copper to the workmen. In _ the cere- 


28. History of Japanese Buddhism, Ito Giken 
Chapter LX. 

29. See Shinto Kwanken by Tanaka Tatsu 
Chapter IT. j 

30. See Murakami’s History of Japanese Budd- 
hism, Chapter VII. 

80-a. See Murakami’s History of Japanese Budd- 


hism, Chapter ViI. 


30-b. See Murakami’s History of Japanese Budct- 


-hism Chapter VII. 


31. Dsughter of the Empress Komyo, who. was 
famous for her piety and zeal for Buddhism. 
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mony of opening the eyes of the image she 
herself had led the procession, in which over 
ten thousand priests took part. On April 
8th, during the birthday festival of Buddha, 
even before the work of gilding the image 
was completed, the first annual ceremony 
of pouring the tea of boiled leaves over the , 
image was held. The Empress and all the 
officials attended. For these events, which 
may be regarded as the climax of Buddhist 
influence in Japan, a highpriest from India 
was present. 

During this age the belief that Dai Nichi 
Nyorai represented by the great image in 
Nara was the same being as the goddess in 
Ise impressed the people, and did more to 
establish Buddhism in Japan than any other 
doctrine. Up to that time the religious 
services of Shinto had been in the hands of 
the officials of the government, and the 
head priest at Ise had been chosen from the 
imperial family. “Chere had been a sharp 
line drawn between the gods of Japan and 
the foreign Buddhist gods. The Ise priests 
called the Buddha, the go-between ; Budd- 
hist sutras, dyed paper; the ‘Buddhist priest, 
the long-haired ; and the temples, the tile- 
roofed. Buddhism had thus been depreciat- 
ed but from this time the two religions 
eradually grew together, Shinto influence 
was on the wane, while Buddhist influence 
increased more and more. 

The first Shinto shrine-temple was erected 
in Echizen. Buddhist deities were placed 
in Kashima shrine at Nara and in the great 
shrines at Ise. “Chis movement reached its 
climax after the organization of the Shingon 
sect in Japan by Kobo Daishi, whose strong 
convictions on the identity of Buddhist and 
Shinto deities finally established the union 
of Buddhism and Shintoism in Japan. 

Many superstitions existed at this time. 
Magicians and exorcists were found in large 
numbers. In vain the Emperor tried to 
prohibit such practices. At this time the 
mountain priests?? organized. The founder, 
En-no-Uba-Suken entered the mountains 
as a hermit dressed in kimonos made from 
wistaria, ate the fruit of the pine and lived 
inacave. He was accused of treason but 
was able to evade his enemies by flying. 
They then arrested his mother and he at 
once gave himself up and was banished. 


82. For a detailed study of these mountain 
priests see“ Shu: endo” by Mitsui Hoko, President 
of their Association. 
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He afterwards was pardoned and retired to 
to become the founder of the mountain 
priests.33 

Sufficient has been said to show the im- 
portant place which Buddhism had attained 
in Japan before the end of the Nara age. 
It was-thus enabled to colour the thought 
and ideals of Japanese people in a marvell- 
ous way, and to it, the people of Japan are 
indebted for some of the very best elements 
in their civilization, as well as for some of 
the darkest spots in their history. 

Six sects of Buddhism were introduced 
from Korea®4 and China during the Nara 
era: the Jojitsu® and the San-RonP sects 
in 625 by Ekwan, a Korean priest; the 
Gusha and the Hosso® sects by Chitsu and 
Chitatsu in 658 A.D.; the Kegen® sect by 
a Chinese priest, Dosen, in 736 A.D.; and 
the Ritsuf sect by another Chinese priest, 
Gan-Jin, in 754 A.D. The doctrines of 
the Hosso sect were transmitted by Dosho 
as early as 653 A.D., by Chiho and Chiran 
in 703 A.D. and also by Genboin in 716, 
making four different transmissions of these 
doctrines from China by Japanese priests 
who had gone abroad to study. 


II]. BUDDHISM DURING THE HEIAN 
ERA, EAT 


The capital was removed to Kyoto in 
794, and the period of four hundred years 
between that date and the founding of the 
Kamakura government is known as the age 
of peace, “Heian Era.” During this age the 
Emperors continued to encourage Buddhism, 
and it would not be possible to narrate all 
the incidents which revealed their devotion 
to it. ‘The Empress Junna (824-850) be- 
came a Buddhist nun, and took up her 
abode in a temple. “he Crown Prince 
Koresada refused the ancestral crown in 
favour of the Shingon priesthood. The 
Empress of the Emperor Mimmyo (834- 
850) also became a nun, and built several 


33. See “ A Short History of the Twelve Budd- 
hist Sects” by Nanjo, page XXIX. 

34. See Outline of Tendai by Jikun, President of 
Eastern Tendai University, fection 2; Outline of 
Tendai by Dr. Eun Maeda of Imperial University, 
Introduction. 

a. Satya Sidohi Sastra; No. 1274. 

b. Three Sastra Nos 1179, 1186, 1188. 

ce. Abhidharma Kosa; No. 1269. 

d. Dharma Lakshana Sect, ‘The seet which 
studies the nature of things (i.e. the Yoga school). Hg 

e. Avatamsaka Nos. 87, 88, 89. 

f. Vinaya No. 1117. 
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temples. The Emperor Seiwa (859-877) 
became a priest and spent his time practis- 
ing religious austerities in a Buddhist temple. 
He refused wine, salt, vinegar and only 
accepted rice once in several days. In the 
deepest devotion he spent his time reading 
the scriptures in an attitude of prayer, be- 
fore the image of Buddha. “The Emperor 
Uda (888-897) followed the example of so 
many of his predecessors by building many 
temples and finally consecrating his own son 
to the work of the priesthood. Like the 
priests he did not receive a posthumous 
name. © Daigo, Shujako and Murakami 
ruled in rapid succession (898-967). All 
became priests and several of their near 
relatives became active workers for Budd- 
hism. Several temples were founded by 
the imperial family, and many of them are 
still in charge of priests of imperial extrac- 
tion. The Emperors’ Enju (987-1011), 
Sanjo (1012-1016), Goshujaku (1037- 
1045), Gosanjo (1069-1073), Shirakawa 
(1073-1086), Toba (1108-1123), Shutoku 
(1124-1141), Goshirakawa (1156-1158), 
became priests of Buddhism. Besides, 
Many princes and princesses of the blood 
were devout Buddhists. 

At this time many Japanese priests went 
to China to study. Although they did not 
praise the political organization of China on 
their return, they were very zealous in intro- 
ducing the art, literature and religion of that 
country. 

“We cannot look, however imperfectly, 
upon a great man without gaining some- 
thing from him. He is the living light- 
fountain which it is good and pleasant to 
be near.’ These words of Carlyle apply 
to men of every race, and so are very appli- 
cable to Saicho, who is more familiarly 
known as Dengyo Daishi, the founder of the 
Tendai sect of Japan; to Kukai, who is 
better known as Kobo Daishi, the founder 
of the Shingon sect in Japan ; and to Gen- 
shin, also known as Esshin Sozu, an early 
saint of the Western-Pure-Land teaching in 
Japan. ‘These three great priests are out- 
standing personalities, whose influence was 
especially felt during this age. 

: Dengyo Daishi. 

Saicho or Dengyo Daishi,?4 born in 767 

84, See Outline of Tendai by Jikun, President of 
Eastern Tendai University, Section 2; Outline of 


Tendai by Dr. Eun Maeda of Imperial Universi y, 
Introduction. 
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A.D., in answer to his parents’ prayer for a 
son, was consecrated to the service of 
Buddha from his birth. Being a very pre- 
cocious boy, he entered a temple at twelve 
years of age, and advanced rapidly in the 
scholarship of Buddhism. ‘He was greatly 
impressed by certain books of the Tendai 
sect and resolved to champion that sect in 
Japan. 

At twenty-two years of age he became 
intensely interested in the religious problem 
of his country. Jt grieved him to see the 
careless superficial spirit of society, especially 
in its attitude to deep religious problems. 
On the top of Mt. Hiei, near Kyotu, he 
built a lonely hut in order to meditate on 
the doctrine of the three aspects of the 
world—the vain, the fleeting and the real. 
His conception of life was naturally Budd- 
histic. Men, issuing from eternity and 
swiftly passing into eternity again, are held 
by the chains of the law of causation. In 
other words, men are in the power of a 
resistless whirl of transmigration from which 
they strive almost vainly to escape. “Chey 
desire but cannot attain; they seek but do 
not find. He once said, ‘‘ Life is like the 
fleeting wind; it also resembles the dew- 
drop, which quickly disappears when the 
sun shines upon it. Men can scarcely 
forget their hard lot while death mows down 
old and young alike.” 

Dengyo, however, was not content to 
waste time brooding over the ills of life. 
He said, “ If you do not do good while you 
live here upon the earth, you will be cast 
into the burning furnace of hell when you 
die. Life is a precious gift which is taken 
away all too soon.” He felt that life was 
an opportunity, through which man might 
possibly break the bondage of transmigra- 
tion, and enter the freedom and liberty of 
the supermundane reality. 

This lonely monk®® on the lonely moun- 
tain was ~ man with high ideals and fiery 
zeal for his fellowmen. His prayer reveals 
his spirit; ““O, Merciful Buddha, I pray 
that I may partake with all men of the 
great blessing of salvation and that I may 
share with them this peace and joy. Bless 
them, O Buddha, give them this enlighten- 
ment which IJ am unworthy to receive 
and which is beyond our comprehension. 


Grant to them, O Buddha, this precious 


35. See Nanjo’s History p. 75. 
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experience which thou alone art able to 
bestow.” 

In recognition of his ability and zeal 
as a religious leader, the Emperor granted 
Dengyo permission to study in China. 
Accompanied by a disciple, he set out in 
803 A.D. from Osaka with the Japanese 
ambassador, but bad weather forced them 
to return. ‘The following year he again 
started and was again forced to battle 
against the elements. ‘Tradition says he 
threw a Buddhist gem into the troubled 
sea and calmed the waves. In any case, 
he arrived safely in 804 A.D.°6 after a 
voyage of about two weeks. 

He went direct to Tendai mountain, 
where he met Dosui and Gyoman and 
received a kind of baptism from them, thus 
indicating his entrance into the convenant 
of a Bodhisattva. Tradition says that 
Gyoman saw in him the fulfillment of 
Chisha Daishi’s prophecy that after two 
hundred years, his teaching would be 
known in the East and a special priest 
would arise to propagate the doctrines of 
the Tendai, Shingon, Zen and Ritsu sects. 
Those are called the four kinds of necessary 
learning. 

In 80537 he returned to Japan, where he 
was greatly honoured by the Emperor, who 
asked him to pray for the peace of Japan 
and the health of the ruler, and to teach 
the doctrines of the endai sect to the 
priests at Nara. His Majesty then pre- 
sented him with a cap, which has since 
been the style worn by priests of this sect. 

The balance of his life3/-* was given to 
the establishment of the “Vendai sect in Mt. 
Hiei, near Kyoto. He gave up the older 
form of Buddhist ritual, and sought imperial 
recognition for his more modern covenant 
service. In this effort he was opposed by 
the priests. of Nara, to whom he said “I do 
not regard my life or my body dear, that I 
may establish this more perfect covenant 
service. 88 If he did not obtain his desire, 
his disciples must continue to go to Nara 
for their ordination and covenant service, 
and after his death his work would quickly 
fall away. For four years he tried to 


36. See Nanjo’s History, p. 74. 

37. History of Japanese Buddhism by Murakami 
part IJ, Chap. I. 

37-a. History of Japanese Buddhism by Mura- 
kami part IT, Chap. I. 

88. Ibid. Chapter V. 
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obtain the imperial sanction. This he 
sought, even by a personal appeal to the 
Emperor, who always sought advice from 
the Nara priests, who opposed any innova- 
tion which might. destroy their influence. 
In 822 A.D. he died without obtaining 
his desire, but the following year all his 
requests were granted, and Mt. Hiei was 
officially recognized by the Emperor. 

Dengyo intended to convert the whole of 
Japan into a land of joy and peace. He 
said, “ I shall come to life again and again, 
until I have learned all that can be dearned 
in the great teaching of Buddha, and until 
I preach the one secret of salvation. I see 
in imagination crowds of people similarly 
minded to myself who will preach the path 
of duty.” 

Dengyo’s?? method of teaching the unity 
and identity of the Buddhas with the 
Japanese gods, was very poetical. One 
moonlight night when he was on Mt. Hiei, 
deep in meditation, he thought he saw 
some miraculous light of heayen shining 
upon him. In this light he discovered the 
forms of Gotama Buddha, Yakushi, the 
god of medicine, and Amida, the Tathagata 
of Measureless Life and Light. He asked 
them their names and they replied: “ Add 
a horizontal line to three vertical lines, fl, 
and later add a vertical line to three 
horizontal lines, ==.” The former charac- 
ter means mountain ; the latter means king. 
‘The mountain signified greatness and per- 
manence. ‘The king here signified ruling 
the earth. So Dengyo named these three 
Buddhist deities the gods of the mountain 
kings, and worshipped them as identical 
with the three Shinto gods who belonged to 
Mt. Hiei. After that, endai doctrine 
spread rapidly. “Che doctrine that Shinto 
gods were the same as Buddhist gods, as 
expounded by Dengyo and Kobo Daishi, 
his great contemporary, and the correspond- 
ing doctrine that the Shinto gods are the 
incarnation of the original Buddha gave the 
foreign religion a point of contact and 
brought about a period of unsurpassed 
prosperity for Buddhism. 

During his lifetime Dengyo had no great 
success in completing the organization of 
this work on Mt. Hiei. After his death 
Gyoshin took up his master’s work, and in 
824 A.D. become the recognized head of 


39. See Shinto Kwanken Chapter V. 
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Hiei temples. He was also a great man. 
He carried Dengyo’s work to ultimate 
success. . He built a special temple in 
which to perform the new covenant service, 
and later, another in which to practice 
meditation. He, himself, took up_ his 
abode in this temple and died there in 833 
A.D. He was succeeded by Encho who 
as a boy had come to Dengyo, and as a 
favorite monk had received his name. 
Dengyo was one of the first to receive the 
posthumous and honourable title “ Daishi,” 
which was granted by the Emperor Seiwa 
(859-876). 
Kobo Daishi. 


Kukai (774-835), or Kobo Daishi, was 
born in a pious Buddhist home. Under 
the influence of his mother’s dream he was 
set apart for the priesthood when he was 
twelve years of age.40 He had already 
studied Confucianism, but found more real 
satisfaction in disciplining his body and 
practicing religious austerities. In 799 he 
became a priest at Nara, where he learned 
the doctrines of San-Ron sect. Tradition 
says that as a result of a dream he dis- 
covered a Buddhist sutra, which was too 
dificult for him to read, so the Emperor 
granted him permission to go to China, 
where he studied the secret doctrines of the 
Shingon sect. After two years he returned 
to Japan and in 807 A.D. was eranted im- 
perial sanction to teach these doctrines in 
Kyoto. He was frequently called upon by 
the Emperor to pray for the peace and 
prosperity of Japan and for the health of 
the Emperor. 

His teaching that we may become Buddha 
in our present form and that salvation ex- 
tends even to the body, was opposed by 
some scholars. ‘his doctrine, in its extreme 
form, extended salvation even to the life of 
the meanest weed in the garden. It was 
apparently an attempt to attain a unity of 
which the physical and the spiritual are but 
two different aspects. He thought that 
salvation must apply to both sides of a 
mans nature. He is quoted as saying: 
“Téa man, differing from others in a mul- 
titude of ways, seeks for the wisdom of 
Buddha, which is one and universal, he will 


40. See History of Japanese Buddhism Dr. Mura- 
kami, Chap. 2. Also “‘ Kobo Daishi; His Position 
in the History of Japanese Civilization” by Dr. 
Tanimoto published by the Japan Chronicle. 
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be sure to develop in himself the heart of 
Buddha. Thus, men of different parentage 
can alike attain unto the great enlighten- 
ment.” His teaching held up the ideal of 
universal Buddhahood,. without explaining 
away the differences which exist in men. 

Kobo Daishi was no ordinary Buddhist 
hermit. He felt that he had. a mission to 
make the world better, and so he worked 
earnestly for the promotion of public good, 
and for the encouragement of literature and 
art. Moreover he lived at a time when the 
country needed great leaders in education, 
politics and religion. Kobo took a very 
lively interest in all three. He is supposed 
to have discovered the Japanese syllabary, 
thus making education available to many. 
On one occasion he boidly advised the 
Emperor to love and care for the people, to 
be contented under all circumstances, and, 
finally, to be pious, to observe implicitly all 
Buddhist laws. 

On one occasion he called his disciples 
to Mt. Koya and instructed them about 
what would occur after his death, which 
took place in 835 A.D., while he was in a 
sitting posture, lost in meditation. In 921 
A.D. the Emperor Daigo gave him the 
posthumous name of Kobo Daishi. 

Kobo Daishi had proven himself to be a 
very broad-minded man. His earliest book 
was intended to show how Shinto, Budd- 
hism and Taoism were a unity. He gave 
such an impetus to the movement for the 
union of Buddhism and Shinto that the 
theory which Gyoki had already discovered 
came to be popularly assigned to Kobo 
Daishi, who was one of its most able re- 
presentatives. 

““RYOBU SHINTO,”4! or “ Shinto with 
the two parts,’ is the name given to his 
theory of the relation between Shinto and 
Buddhism. The name is derived from the 
two parts of the universe in the Shingon 
sect, known as the “Womb World” 
(TA1zZO K AI) andthe “ Diamond World” 
(KONGO KAI), which may be said to 
correspond fairly well to the materialistic 
and spiritualistic phases of reality respecti- 
vely. ‘The former was regarded as female, 
and the latter as male in somewhat the 
same way as in ancient mythology, the 
earth is commonly regarded as female, 
while the sun is regarded as male. Kobo 
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identified these two elements with the sun 
goddess and with “ the-Great-Central-Mas- 
ter-of-the-Heavens”” whom he interpreted 
as being male. In working out the details 
of his doctrine he found that the facts did 
not always coincide with his theories, but 
he adjusted them to suit his purpose. For 
example, in the Ise shrine the sun goddess 
of the inner court corresponds to the 
‘““Womb-Stores World,” but the deity in 
the outer court was female, and could not 
well be identified with the Diamond World; 
but Kobe vas sufficiently resourceful to 
change the name of this deity to Kuni- 
Toko-Tachi, another name for the Great- 
Central-Master-of-the-Heavens, whom he 
wanted in the outer court. His act is an 
illustration of Buddhist “‘ device,” to gain a 
desired end, and proved so successful that 
many people even yet think his description 
of Ise shrine is genuine. Motoori Norinaga 
wrote concerning this event, ‘“ Why do we 


say Kuni-Toko-Tachi is in the outer 
court? Who has said such an irrelevant 
thing? ‘The god in the outer court is the 


servant of /the sun goddess.” 

By his ripe Chinese scholarship and by 
his statesmanlike presentation of his religi- 
ous views, Kobo succeeded in giving the 
Shingon sect a very important place in 
Japan. Heclearly distinguished its teach- 
ing from that of other sects, and by his own 
peculiar personal magnetism, called forth 
the reverence and devotion of the Japanese 
people for a system which without Kobo 
Daishi would have no higher standing than 
it has in China. In fact as an educationa- 
list, statesman, and a religious leader, Kobo 
Daishi belongs to the true élite of Japan. 


Genshin Sozu. 


Genshin Sozu43 was born in 942 A.D. 
Like the mothers of so many other great 
priests, his mother had a dream that she 
was to be honoured as the mother of a 
great religious leader, During the prenatal 
period she lived a chaste life, abstaining 
from fish and high smelling foods. Thus 
from his birth he was dedicated to the 
priesthood. 

When he was only nine years old, he 
dreamed that he was being shown through 
the stores of sacred books in the temple, 


43. See Koso Jitsu Den\(Bukkyo Kaku Shu) also 
oe History of Japanese Buddhism by Dr. Mura- 
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and there were also a great many miffors, 
some of which were dusty and dirty, some 
bright and polished, some great and some 
small, A priest presented him with a dusty 
little mirror, which was such a disappoint- 
ment to him, that he requested a larger, 
clearer mirror. ‘lhe priest, however, ad- 
vised him to take the little one home and 
rub and polish it. When he awakened 
and told his mother what he had dreamed, 
she replied, “The mirror is a symbol of 
wisdom. ‘The bright ones do -not need 
polishing, but you, being a mere child, 
have very little wisdom. You are a small, 
dusty mirror, which needs to be polished. 
"Vherefore, you might go up the sacred 
mountain, polish your mind and gradually 
increase your wisdom.” 

Genshin was very greatly impressed with 
his mother’s explanation, and began to plan 
for his future. Near his house, there was 
a river, one side of which was muddy and 
the other clear. One day, as he and 
others played near the river, a priest began 
washing his mendicant’s bowl in the muddy 
water. Then Genshin said: ‘ This water 
is very dirty; you had better wash in the 
clear water.” ‘The priest replied: “‘ Since 
all things are pure and nothing is impure, 
clear and muddy do not exist.’ Genshin 
replied: “If so, then you do not need to 
wash your bowl.’ ‘lhe priest was so 
attracted by the boy that he arranged for 
him to go up Mt. Hiei, and study under a 
famous Tendai priest. 


From the outset he was a favourite with 
every one. When he was fifteen years of 
age, he lectured on the sacred books with 
such force and oratory that all who heard 
him rejoiced, and the Emperor presented 
him with a kimono in recognition of his 
services. When he proudly sent the gift 
to his mother, she said: “ You were made 
a priest that you might pray for your 
father’s enlightenment. You are a raft, oF 
as a ship, to convey your mother safely 
through this human world. Having thus 
abandoned human fame and advantage, 
what value is there in receiving this silk? 
‘Vhat you have met with such success as to 
receive this silk from the Emperor is not 
the will of your mother, who wishes only 
that you give up fame and gain, and save 
your parents.” 

From that time he redoubled his efforts 
and gradually took first place among his 
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fellow students. On one occasion he 
visited Ise shrine and for seven days prayed 
for light in regard to the method of becom- 
ing an enlightened Buddha. The last night 
of the seventh day, a beautiful, noble lady 
appeared to him ina dream, and, opening 
the door of the shrine, said; “ To become 
a Buddha you will worship Amida, and by 
faith you will attain Buddhahood.” From 
that time forth he repeated the name of 
Amida with faith in its efficiency and 
power. 

When he was forty-two years old, he 
returned home to see his mother. Previous 
to this his mother refused to allow him to 
return; but, as he set out this time, he 
received a letter from his mother telling 
him that she was very ill and that he might 
come quickly in order to guide her into 
paradise. She was overjoyed to see him. 
Then Genshin told her that by virtue of 
the repetition of “ Hail Amida Buddha” 
she would be born in paradise. As he 
talked, his mother received great joy and 
peace. After repeating the name of Amida 
some three hundred times she quietly passed 
away. [hen he said: “Ah! By my 
mother’s power I have been polished in my 
conduct; by my power, mother died in 
peace. I think mother and son were allied 
to righteousness in a previous state.” 

Genshin wrote a book entitled ‘‘ Being 
Born.in Paradise.” “Then he was requested 
by the Emperor to reproduce the same 
ideas in a painting so that the ignorant and 
illiterate might understand it, and share in 
its blessings. As a result he produced a 
painting44 which has led some to ¢all him 
the Dante of Japan. 

On 1016 A.D., repeating “ Hail Amida 
Buddha,” he died. Before his death he 
wrote. “As the moon goes to the west, 
following its own wish, so I hope to go to 
the western paradise, following my own 
heart’s desire.’ He also promised a friend 
that he would reveal to him where he was 
after death. As his friend stood in the 
temple door, a white cloud appeared and a 
voice exclaimed, “I was Buddha in a 
former existence ; I now return to paradise.” 
When his friend sent to enquire after 
Genshin he learned that he had just died. 


44, This picture was so realistic the Court ladies 
heard the groans and shrieks of the Demons, when 
the picture was placed in the Palace. It was 
therefore removed to the t>mple. 
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This traditional story is good material :for 
students of modern psychical research..., 


Stormy Times in Japanese Buddhism. 


For49 some years after the death. of 
Dengyo’s greatest disciple Kikaku (794- 
864 A.D.) Buddhism gradually declined in 
Mt. Hiei. To add to its misfortunes, in 
the Johei era (931-938) and in the Kono 
era (964-968), fires destroyed many of the 
splendid temples and monasteries. In 980 
A.D. through the influence of the ruling 
regent, Jiei was appointed head of the Hiei 
temple. He had many disciples of various 
grades of importance, among whom the 
tenth son of the regent became a priest of 
high rank. Jiei restored the prosperity of 
the sacred mountain by building temples 
and regulating the conduct of the priests. 
He is especially noted for organizing a 
military system46 among the priests to 
protect the temples and monasteries from 
attack. 

Dengyo and his two great disciples 
Chisho and Jikaku are known as the three 
sages of Hiei. In the time of Jiei there 
was intense rivalry in the Vendai sect, 
between the followers of Jikaku, led by 
Jiei, and the followers of Chisho led by 
Chokei. Both factions were very anxious 
to be supreme in Hiei mountain, and while 
Jiei was in power, the Chisho line gradually 
withdrew from Hiei to Miidera in Omi. 
A rumour reached the Emperor that Jiei 
was plotting to kill Yokei and others of his 
opponents ; an investigation was made and 
Jiei was able to give a satisfactory explana- 
tion, but Yokei with several of his followers 


45. See Dr. Murakami’s History of Japanese 
Buddhism, Period Ii, Chapter I. 

46. It is not certain whether Jiei is actually re- 
sponsible for this strange system or not. Some 
holi that the custom originated some time later 
and that it is ascribed to him to give it some ap- 
pearance of authority. The system is based on 
good orthodox Bu Idhist doctrine. There are four 
recognize| methods of conyerting the world +o 
Buddhism; first, by taking cognizmee of world 
conditions ; second, by working for the elect ; third, 
by adopting means suited to the needs of the times 
or to the special disposition of the people; fourth, 
by teaching the essential truth in its purity. The 
method of arming the priests was defended as a 
necessity of the times. It resulted in introducing 
many evils into Buddhism. Samurai collected 
from all parts of the country, gathered under the 
protection of the temples and fought for Hiei su- 
premacy whenever a pretext was given, The Hici 
priests therefore became very powerful and domin- 
eering. 
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left the mountain. In 988 A.D., when 
Y okei was called to become the head priest 
of Hiei, the Jikaku faction opposed the 
Emperor's choice, closed the door of the 
assembly hall, and even insulted the im- 
perial messenger. “The Emperor then sent 
a second messenger with a military escort 
and ordered that the names of the violent 
priests be reported before the spirit of Jikaku, 
calling them “worms which live in and 
deyour the lion’s belly,” a figure taken from 
their sacred book. ‘This incident is known 
as the decree of the Eiso era. “Vhe Hiei 
priests reluctantly bowed before the imperial 
decree; but three months later Yokei re- 
signed his difheult, if not impossible, position. 

In 993 A.D. the priests of the Jikaku 
line raised 2 mob and attacked the temples 
and residences of the other priests, driving 
them out of Hiei. ‘he latter took up their 
abode in Miidera, never to return. ‘This 
was the beginning of very keen competition 
among the various sects and sub-sects of 
Buddhism. 

In this age, Buddhism suffered because it 
was too well cared for by the rulers of 
Japan. ‘he priests became careless and 
indifferent, and were continually quarreling 
among themselves. At Nara the leading 
temple was ‘lodaiji, but the Kofukuji 
temple, which belonged to the Fujiwara 
family, was strong and was very unruly 
and quarrelsome. ‘Che Hiei priests were 
equally strong and obstinate. The Ko- 
fukuji temple was at first represented in 
Kyoto by the Kiyomizu temple and the 
Gion temples, but the latter went over to 
the Hiei party. Near Nara the Hiei party 
had ‘Tonomine temple sufficiently near the 
Kofukuji to be frequently attacked. The 
Hiei priests in return attacked Kiyomizu 
temple. Later, disbanded soldiers and 
samura! joined the priesthood to have a 
share in these riotous attacks. After the 
time of the Emperor Shirakawa (1073- 
1086) these mobs became very numerous 
ang objectionable. If anything happened 
to displease the Hiei priests, they took their 
portable shrine and marched to the palace 
to complain against the minister of state, 


who had incurred their dislike. ‘Che perta- 
ble shrine served as a protection against the 
soldiers, who feared that they would be 
guilty of sacrilege, if they attacked the 
priests. 

At Nara the priests made similar visits to 
the “Fujiwara Institution of Learning.” 
After 1095 A.D. the Hiei priests of Nara 
made eight similar visits to the imperial 
palace; and the priests of Nara made eight 
similar visits. It was not uncommon for 
priests from a distance to enter Kyoto, 
and lay complaints before the Emperor in 
person. Well did the Emperor Shirakawa 
say, that there were three things he could 
not control, viz., the Kamo river, a throw 
of dice, and the priests of Mt. Hiei. From 
the reign of the Emperor Horikawa (1087- 
1107) not a year passed without some 
disturbance taking place among the priests. 
The Emperor was at a loss to know what 
to do with these unruly, impolite clerics. 
A popular proverb of the day shows the 
power of Kofukuji temple: “ The reason 
of Kofukuji is force.’ Any man who 
attempted to oppose them was sure to get 
the worst of the bargain, and was either 
banished or punished. If these priests 
came on errands, they were stopped by the 
guard, and if any of them were killed, the 
guard was sure to be punished. 

Too much cannot be said of the terrible 
condition of the priests at the time.47 In 
1080 they went over from Mt. Hiei and 
burned the Miidera temples. On another 
occasion they burned the Kiyomizu temple 
in. Kyoto and all its valuable treasures. 
They frequently quarrelled with the leading 
officials of the time, and did not hesitate to 
dispute even with the Emperor. In 1178 
the scholarly priests and the temple priests 
fought. Calling in the help of as many 
rough men as possible, the temple priests 
defeated the scholars. “he Emperor sent 
three thousand soldiers to help the scholars, 
but even they were deféated, and the 
scholarly priests were scattered. hyp 


47. Ibid. Period III, Chap. KXVI. Period IT, 
Chap. XXI. 
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The Need of a Nation-Wide Evangelistic 
Campaign 


By F. W. HECKELMAN 


§ the time ripe for a Nation-Wide 

Evangelistic Campaign? For various 

reasons we say emphatically, yes; be- 
cause :— 

First, Japan is passing through a reac- 
tlonary period following the World War. 
Her accumulated wealth has largely dis- 
appeared on account of extravagance and 
the appalling losses at the center of the 
Empire due to the earthquake and fire; 
hence, the times are hard: prices are high 
and on account of the luxury tax and the 
depreciation of the yen will go higher, 
Moreover the agrarian and labor circles 
are manifesting much discontent, which is 
likely to increase. 

Again there are certain disintegrating 
forces at work in the nation due to various 
things, among which are the failure to 
realize the highest from the World War, 
many still thinking Christianity failed during 
the War. The thought is that the War 
accentuated democracy but failed there ; 
that some of the European governments, 
though in form may seem to be democratic 
or even revolutionary, are really less demo- 
cratic than before the war; that they are in 
the hands of practical dictators whether of 
the “right” or “left”; and that others 
are helpless in the face of overwhelming 
political and economic problems. 

Then as to Japan, there has been a 
large infiltration of undigested socialistic, 
bolsheyistic, and revolutionary ideas. “Che 
Japanese Government seems to feel this; 
in any case the military cast must feel it, for 
witness the attempt to choke it to death in 
the strangling of Osugi. Now, we are 
convinced that these radical social ideas in 
the political life cannot be choked out in 
that way; that they must be Christianized, 
as Erskine has well said in a _ recent 
article on the ‘“ Christianization of Japanese 
Loyalty.” 

These disintegrating forces are being felt 
in all walks of life, and, as is natural in the 
family and especially among the young life 
of the nation, who are to be the leaders 
of toraerrow. 


Moreover that there are revolutionary 


forces at work in the nation is also maani- 
fest. “Lhe inrush of so-called ** dangerous 
thoughts,’”—and the national leaders hav- 
ing no good substitute -for then—has 
greatly affected the heart of young Japan. 
Marxism, Bolshevism, French and Russian 
radical literature, and novels with an appeal 
to free love and lust; the consumption 
of literature without Christian backing ; 
radical scientific literature not grounded in 
a true psychology; these are undermining 
the moral and social moorings. National 
attempts to arrest these forces have been 
weak and not constructive. Instead there 
has been an appeal to repression and an 
emphasis on militarism. A Japanese leader 
has said that there will be a revolution in 
ten years unless present tendencies are 
brought to a halt by the Christian dyna‘aic. 
‘The attack on the Crown Prince must not 
be taken too lightly, and the increasing 
number of robbers and reyolutionists in 
prisons is significant. 


Again there are isolating forces at work. 
‘These began with the taking of, and the 
repressive measures exercised in Korea; 
with the “twenty-one demands” upon 
China; the giving up of the Alliance with 
Great Britain and the extreme emphasis upon 
militarism and national ambition, until the 
Washington Conference arrested these for 
the time being, But the most humiliating 
and harmful isolating force is the recent 
Exclusion Act of our American Govern- 
ment. Nothing has so damaged the prestige 
of this proud, ambitious, forward-looking, 
progressive people as this needlessly unfair 
and unchristian legislation. ‘he great 
quake and fire terrifically tested the very 
heart of the nation, but the Exclusion 
Legislation has brought the nation to its 
very knees. The blow was a staggering 
one to the best national leaders. One of 
the national dangers is that because of the 
apparent failure of the conservative leaders 
the future of the nation will be in the hands 
oft‘radicals, This calls for a restraining 
force which only Christianity can supply 
and emphasises the need of a Nation-Wide 
Christian Campaign. 
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‘hen again we are witnessing a return to 
extreme nationalism and an appeal on the 
pert of many to racial and pan-Asiatic 
ambitions which may well lead to conse- 
quences of the utmost seriousness. “The 
position taken on the part of some of the 
confused national leaders has not been 
constructive. Ina moment of severe trial 
men like Tokutomi have not said the best 
and truest things. He asks that Japan’s 
best and truest friends leave Japan. He 
seems to think that the task of the mis- 
sionaries is done. A writer of the Japan 
‘Times of July 31st gave a truer statement 
of the best sentiment of the most thought- 
ful. He says, “Is missionary work in 
Japan really finished, and are the mis- 
sionaries no Inger needed here? 

I am too proud in my heart to accept 
anothers help when it can be dispensed 
with. But the present Japan is certainly 
benefited by their presence, as in the past, 
and it will be so for a long time yet to 
come. 

In temperance work, in social reform 
activities. and in other various movements 
of charity and toward progress, who have 
done more for Japan than they, and who 
will in the future ? q 

And through personal contacts which are 
made possible for us by their presence 
among us, they have been the living 
example of more advanced civilization, 
while, at the same time, having always 
acted as sincere advisers and real friends of 
the Japanese. 

Again, international education is more 
indispensable to-day than ever before, this 
in spite of the current contrary opinion 
which is but a mere reflection of a sudden 
reaction due to the most regrettable action 
of the American Senate. 


It should be remembered that missionary 
workers are one in their denunciation of the 
recent American legislation against Japan. 
‘Therefore they are our best friends, parti- 
cularly at this moment.” This reference is 
made because of the conviction that our 
Japanese brethren need us in this Nation- 
Wide Campaign, not only because of 
money, but because of faith and because 
the Kingdom of Christ is a great world- 
wide brotherhood. Among other things 
this must be emphasized in this Campaign. 

Witness, at the present time, the large 
gatherings around the shrines and temples 
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of the nation, where the nation’s problems 
are being discussed, with feelings of dis- 
appointment, distraction, and anger upper- 
most. Very few constructive suggestions 
have come from these. Dangerous ten- 
dencies only kave been accentuated. 

Moreover, can we expect anything very 
great from the effort now being made to 
bring together the three important religions 
in Japan? Is it not another attempt, 
often discussed, and attempted, to form -a 
syncretism of Buddhism Shintoism, and 
Christianity? Can this be done? Is it 
desirable? Is not Christianity already 
Oriental? Did not Christianity come from 
the East? Is Christianity European? Is 
the Japanese soul or spirit superior to the 
soul and spirit of Christianitv, as 1 okutomi 
would seem to suggest? Is it possible that 
centuries of pernicious and narrow national 
training and education have erected barriers 
in which the spirit of Jesus Christ has been 
unable to affect a wide breach? 

If the three great religions can unite 
in a friendly way in a concentrated and 
constructive attack upon the social problems 
and evils of the nation, then every Christian 
should thank God and be willing to stand 
beside his brethren of another faith and te 
strive together, to cooperate, in a common 
task—that of remaking and purifying the 
social life of the nation. 

But we believe that Christianity and 
Christianity alone can save the nation. 

We believe that Christ alone through 
His person and deeds can remake this 
nation. We believe the solution for all 
the ills of this nation is with Him. Why 
should there be an appeal for a Japanese 
Christianity? Christ is no foreigner. His 
person and deeds conquered the European 
nations—tamed them—when they were 
cruel savages and warriors. And what 
would Europe be even to-day, without 
Him? Why should not the Japanese 
accept Him without giving Hima Japanese 
cast? We Christians still beliéve that He 
has the solution for all our ills. His Person 
and Message of the Fatherhood of God 
and Brotherhood of Man do not need 
Japanizing, or Europeanization, or Ameri- 
canization. “Chey are world-wide in their 
application. 


The fundamental spirit of Christianity 
is Christ’s Spirit. He makes God our 


Father and all of us brothers, This is the 
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message which we are again to emphasize 
to our Japanese brothers. 

One of the most helpful and encouraging 
signs of this crisal hour is that during the 
period of the great disaster of iast Sep- 
tember, and recently when the Japanese 
Exclusion took place, our Japanese Chris- 
tian brethren took an attitude worthy of the 
finest traditions of the Kingdom of God. 
During a period of great strain and stress 
they have been exceedingly patient, wise 
and forward-looking. 


Unusual preasure has been brought to 
bear upon our Christian brethren, by the 
newspapers, by some Christian leaders, and 
by a large group in the nation, urging the 
Christians to sever all connections with the 
‘Mission Boards, and to stand upon their 
own feet. Our Christians soon saw that 
popular indignation would not carry them 
to the desired goal of complete self-support 
and independence of foreign help. It was 
pointed out that independence, however 
desirable, was out of harmony with the 
highest Christian principles, if nurtured in 
an anti-American atmosphere. 

The Christian Council gave the most 
dignified statement with regard to exclusion 
of all those presented in Japan, in which it 
is declared, ‘“ We desire that missionaries 
should remain at thir posts unperturbed, 
continuing their evangelistic work until 
their mission be fulfilled.” “‘ Finally with 
all Christians everywhere throughout the 
world this Council prays for the speedy 
realization of the Kingdom of God upon 
the earth.” 

That is the ideal and purpose of the 
proposed Evangelistic Campaign. 

‘There has not been such a Campaign 
for ten years. Japan has not presented 
such an hour in many a year, as now, to 
preach Christianity. Christ’s person and 
power, His all-sufficiency are needed for all 
our personal, social and national ills. Now 
is the time for us to assure our Japanese 
brethren-once more that we still believe in 
and strive for the Fatherhood of God, and 
that we desire to serve with them to make 
the Brotherhood of Man a reality. Chris- 
tians are not afraid or ashamed of the truth, 
for Jesus said, ‘‘ The truth shall make you 
free.’ Christ has in His person and 
teaching the charter of true freedom. 
He is the great Liberator from falsehood, 
superstition, selfishness and sin. 
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‘That is why the Missions feel that it is 
their great privilege now to help, to co- 
operate with our Japanese brethren, in a 
task which is yet too big for them alone. 
Let us give them our hearts, our time, our 
gifts. Christ who redeemed us is the need. 
‘The need is not to spread “ Churchianity ” 
but Christianity. 

We live in a progressive age and, there- 
fore, hesitate to look back too much to the 
so-called golden ages of the past, but 
the appeal, “ Back to Christ,” “ Back to 
Apostolic Christianity,” is a good appeal. 
We are too much churched. By “ Apos- 
tolic Christianity,’ we mean such as was 
preached by John and James, by the 
Synoptics and the writer of the book of 
Hebrews, and by Paul. 

‘Apostolic Christianity” was above 
everything else a way of living and it 
exhibited freedom, variety and personality. 

“ Apostolic Christianity ” was marked by 
a peculiarly vivid and rich consciousness of 
God. Men and women experienced the 
real presence of God. Life was raised to 
new levels; it received a new dynamic and 
quality of God, which made itself real in 
personal and social experience. “That is 
why disintegration and revolution in the 
Roman Empire was arrested and why the 
best in Greek culture was preserved. 
Apostolic Christianity concerned itself with 
making Christ Himself known to man. 

First century Christians dealt with 
Christian experience. [he gospels give 
us the portrait of a Person, not metaphysics 
or theology. 

The direct impact and power of His life 
on His followers is the most extraordinary 
thing in the Gospels. It is this which they 
spread over the ancient world. Christ did 
not found a church in the technical sense. 
He left a fellowship of men and women 
who shared His spirit. He left to them 
the task of forming a church suitable to the 
conditions and demands of different epochs 
and diverse lands. 


“T give unto you the keys”’ was said not 
only to Peter but every disciple who knows 
Christ to be the personal realization of the 
life of God in human life. To each person 
who lives by the faith and vision of the Son 
of God the “ Key” is given. Perhaps no 
passages in the New ‘Testament set forth 
the real spirit of Christianity more than the 
hymn on the Love of God in Romans 
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8: 31 and the hymn on the love of men in 
I Cor. 13. “Love is the Kingdom of 
God.” It is this life and spirit which we 
seek to share with those who do not know 
Christ in Japan. 

We believe there is profound religious 
hunger and need in Japan, a deep desire td 
know religious certainty and reality. “There 
is a groping, there is uncertainty, there is 
longing to know religious reality. When 
one studies the health situation and the 
nervous depression of the people one 
wonders where the healing will come from 
to meet these undermining forces. We 
believe the answer to all this is in Christ. 

Japan to-day is much like the second 
century, which was prolific in speculations. 
New ideas sprang up like mushrooms. 
The air was full of fantastic ‘theories. 
While the church was in swaddling clothes, 
it found itself in a life-and-death struggle 
with gnosticism. It was one of the most 
serious enemies which Christianity has ever 
faced. How was this and kindred heresies 
to be met? Christ would have said by the 
proclamation of the truth and the power of 
‘the light. But as a matter of fact they 
fell back upon official authority and the 
authority of tradition. ‘‘ The Faith” as- 
sumed the form of a fetish. The appeal 
was to an authoritative clergy instead of an 
authoritative experience through Christ. 
The Church passed from the prophet to 
the priest. 

We feel that the great need in Japan is 
the prophetic one, and-an authoritative 
experience. ‘his will have the most vital 
answer for-the problems that confront 
Japan to-day. The Christians of the first 
century were flaming evangelists. ‘heir 
experience did not end in personal delecta- 
tion but expressed itself in social uplift and 
redemption. 

The great need of the hour is a united 
campaign with all Missions heart and soul 
in the task, with: our Japanese brethren 
taking the lead, the Christian Council 
taking the lead, and all under the leadership 
of the Holy Spirit. 
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It is needful that we specialize in this 
work. 

1. There should be a special and separate 
campaign for the children, and 
appeal to them. 

2. Vhere should be an appeal to the 
church members to become flaming 
evangelists. 

3. There should be an appeal to the 
young people; to call out the young 
to sacrificial service for Christ and 
Japan. 

4. Vo restate once more the evangel to 
the non-Christian community. 

5. To put ourselves as Christians right as 
touching the international and inter- 
racial implications of the Gospel, to 
proclaim with courage the Father- 
hood of God and the Brotherhood 
of Man and to make real the fact 
that the task of Japanese Christians 
and Christians from all lands is one 
task and that there is but one Lord. 
and Master of us all. : 

We are willing with Whittier to 

declare 

“Oh Lord, and Master of us all, whate’er 
Our name or sign, 

We own Thy sway, we hear thy call, we 

test our lives by Thine.” 

Social conditions in Japan to-day are 
strikingly like those in England when-the 
great Wesleyan revival took place, concern- 
ing which the historian Green said, “ The 
Methodist revival broke the lethargy of the 
churches ; its noblest result is the steady 
attempt which has never ceased from that 
day to this to remedy the guilt, the 
ignorance, the physical suffering, the social 
degradation of the profligate and the poor. 
The great revival reformed our prisons, 
abolished our slave trade, taught clemency 
to our penal laws, and gave the first impulse 
to popular education.” Modern civiliza.ion 
without Christ, without the Christian dyna- 
mic, isa menace, The great need of the 
world is a spiritual awakening. Japan 
needs a spiritual awakening more truly now 
than in any period of her modern life. 
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Ideals in Temperance Work 


By MARK R. SHAW 


X YE have just had a splendid presenta- 


tion of “ Ideals in Social Service,” 
giving clearly the principles that should 
guide us in following in the footsteps of our 
Master. I have been asked to present 
specifically the alcohol problem in Japan. 
It is with considerable hesitancy, indeed, 
that I attempt to do so, haying been in 
Japan such a brief period, in the presence 
of so many who are far more familiar with 
social conditions here, and some of whom 
were even active in temperance work before 
I was born! May I not, therefore, in 
harmony with the general theme of this 
conference, simply suggest some ideals that 
we might well hold before us and our fel- 
low workers in this special and critically 
important work. 


I. A POSITIVE VIEWPOINT: 
“CONSERVATION.” 


‘The first of these ideals is.a more positive 
viewpoint. So much depends upon the 
point of view. ‘loo long, indeed, has the 
temperance or anti-alcuhol movement thru- 
out the world been regarded by many; even 
among its friends, as a negative movement. 
The temperance moyement is, to be sure, a 
form of individual and social self-control 
and self-control implies restraint. But 
while restraint and inhibition are involved 
and implied in self-control they are not the 
essence of it. “lhe element of restraint has 
received, relatively, far too much emphasis. 
Self-contro] is rather the refusal to waste 
one’s energies in one direction in order that 
they may be saved, preserved, conserved to 
use in another more worthy or important 
direction. It is indeed unfortunate this 
movement has come to be known as the 
“ prohibition”? movement, for its true signifi- 
cance is much better expressed by “ con- 
servation.’ Inherently it is not negative 
‘and destructive, but positive and construc- 
tive, seeking the conservation and develop- 
ment of the resources of the individual and 
society for the highest ends. 

The great disaster of last September and 
the critical problems of reconstruction 
naturally turn our attention to the factors 
which are the basis of a nation’s material 
and spiritual strength. Perhaps no one 


word expresses Japan’s need to-day better 
than conservation—conservation of her 
material, human and spiritual resources. 
Yet in each of these aspects of her national 
life the liquor traffic is frightfully sapping 
her vitality. If we can help to place the 
emphasis where it belongs, to reveal the 
cause in its true light, sothat our friends and 
especially those who are leaders of that cause 
shall not regard the movement as a “ kill+ 
joy’ but rather as means of invigorating 
the nation, we shall be rendering a most far- 
reaching service. 


IJ. A COMPREHENSIVE VIEW 
POINT: SIZE OF PROBLEM. 

The second ideal is a more adequate 
appreciation of the size and aggressiveness 
of the trafic, a proper evaluation of the 
problem. ‘loo long have people been look- 
ing ‘at the temperance cause thru the wrong 
end of their opera glasses. Not only is the 
trafice sapping the vitality of the empire 
but the alarming thing about it is that it is 
doing so at a rapidly increasing rate. 

Under the impetus of western influence 
and the aggressive spirit of the day the sake 
industry that formerly existed largely to 
satisfy an abnormal appetite for a narcotic, 
now exists to satisfy an abnormal appetite for 
profits. Under the spell of the craze for 
dividends it is using all the force of modern 
advertising to stimulate and enlarge the 
demands, Newspapers, tram cars and sign 
boards proclaim this, that and the other 
Japanese beer. In addition, foreign wines 
and liquors are being constantly urged upon 
the consumer. 

‘The tight grip which the trafic has upon 
the country was strikingly revealed last 
September following the disaster. Not only 
did the opportune resolution of the National 
‘Temperance League, urging that the sale 
of all alcoholic drinks be suspended, at 
least during the period of martial law, fall 
upon deaf ears in the government, but 
almost before the great expanse of ashes 
had cooled, saké shops and beer halls— 
among the very first places to be rebuilt— 
were springing up everywhere like mush- 
rooms. When one thinks how the heart 
of the world was responding to the call of 
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human need in stricken Japan during those 
hours, the amount of energy, money and 
materials devoted to these places, while 
thousands of women and children were still 
without decent shelter, would be amusing if 
it were not so tragic! And during the 
succeeding months, while many other less 
important institutions like schools have had 
to wait, the different breweries have been 
quickly repaired or rebuilt and an enormous 
new plant of reinforced concrete for the 
mannfacture of Union Beer is being rushed 
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to completion at Kawaguchimachi in the 
suburbs of Tokyo. ‘The following items 
from the “ Tokyo Nichi Nichi” deserve 
more than passing notice : 

May 16, 1923—“ Apparently the palmy 
days for Japanese sake liquor have passed 


and the premier position in the favourite © 


beverages for the Japanese race is slowly 
but surely going to be occupied by the Ger- 
man-invented beer. For ever since 1913 
there has not been any appreciable increase 
in the sake output of the country aside from 
a slight gain in keeping with the growth of 
population, while the amount of beer 
brewed in the country is shooting up at a 
remarkable pace. In 1913 Japan turned 
out beer in quantity of 218,288 koku, but 
in less than a decade the output reached 
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the astounding figure of 763,027 koku. 
This growing popularity of beer is a logical 
sequence of the widespread adoption of 
Western modes of living by an appreciable 
portion of this nation and there is no doubt 
that this Western beverage is going to sup- 
plant the saké liquor as the national sanitary 
conception improves.” 

May 8, 1924—‘‘ The market for beer in 
this country is expanding. “he beverage 
is slowing outliving the days when it was 
considered a luxury which only the moneyed 
class could afford. Beer is now one of the 
common daily articles of consumption with 
the people in all walks of life and its market 
has broadened to the working class, where; 
owing to the steady employment and bigger 
incomes since the earthquake ever a larger 
volume is consumed. In fact the brewery 
interests are counting on labour consump- 
tion as constituting one of the principal 
factors for swelling their sales above the level 
of last year.” 

While the figures given here for the 
consumption of beer are correct (agreeing 
with government statistics), the statement 
that, “there has not been any appreciable 
increase in the sake output of the country 
aside from a slight gain in keeping with the 
growth of population ” seems hardly justifi- 
ed in view of the fact that the production 
of saké rose from 4,144, 657 koku in 1915 
to 5,775,257 koku in 1922255 eawopuer 
words, while the population increased only 
eight per cent during these seven years the 
sake production increased forty per cent, or 
five timesas much! Again, while the 1922 
production of beer was 540,567 koku more 
than 1915, the production of saké in 1922 
was 1,630,600 koku more than 1915. 
Although during these seven years the pro- 
duction of beer increased 136 per cent, both 
the larger total amount of saké and the rate 
of increase show that beer is not just taking 
the place of saké, as some may have sup- , 
posed, but on the contrary is being consumed 
in addition tothe sake. Why this increased 
consumption of bear is taken to indicate an 
‘improvement in the national sanitary con- 
sumption ” is not quite clear! 


It is possible that the very aggressiveness 
ofthe liquor industry and its present tremend- 
ous growth may here in Japan, as in other 
countries, serve but to hasten its own undo- 
ing by compelling the people to turn against 
it in sheer self defense. 
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A Billion Yen a Year for Drink. 


The money spent for alcoholic drink in 
Japan is now well over one billion yen every 
twelve months. “lhe actual amounts pro- 
duced during 1922 and the retail expendi- 
ture for it, based upon a conservative 
estimate, are as follows: 


Saké. 5,775,257 koku (274,902,233 Yen 
gals.) at Y. 1.65 persho .. ... 952,917,405 
Beer 765,027 koku (36,415,285 gals.) 
at Y. .75 per sho Qe 57937-73025 
Foreign Whiskies, Wines and other 
Liquors, estimate 10,000,000 


Total direct retail expenditure, 1922 1,020,294,4.30 

What does this vast expenditure mean? 
That it represents an utter waste heeds no 
argument here. It is indeed an annual 
financial waste equal to three-fourths of the 
entire budget of the Imperial Government, 
Yen 1,387,000,000 in 1923-4. It needs no 
vivid imagination to picture the loud protest 
that would immediately go up all over the 
empire should the government this year 
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Conservation will strengthen Japan! 


even suggest additional taxation to provide 
an extra billion yen (or an increase of 75 
per cent) in its annual budget. Great as is 
the recognized need for more schools, public 
works and earthquake reconstruction, the 
almost universal protest would be that the 
nation absolutely can not now afford such 
an increased financial burden. “Yet, in the 
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final analysis, is the trouble so much a lack 
of funds as it is a lack of a proper measure 
of values? ‘The nation has the money, but 
at present it prefers to spend it for sake! 
How infinitely better it would be if this vast 
sum were indeed to go into the public 
treasury for vital government needs. Even 
the most vivid imagination can hardly 
picture the farreaching, permanent, con- 
structive improvements that it would make 
possible. 

Expressed another way, the drink bill 
means an average of 62 yen per family for 
the population of the entire empire. When 
it is stated on reliable authority ‘that ninety 
per cent of the people are trying te exist on 
less than 500 yen per year and Osaka Pre- 
fecture found that the average annual in- 
come of its farmers is only 264, the enor- 
mity and stupidity of this continued waste 
becomes appalling. 

Again, while the empire suffers seriously 
from lack of educational facilities and mil- 
lions of children are every year denied the 
privilege of going beyond primary school, 
the people continue to spend three and one~ 
half times as much for alcoholic poison as 
they do for all public and private educa- 
tional institutions put together (268,980,696 
yen in 1921). How long will the empire 
thus continue to deny the coming genera- 
tion its birthright and mortgage its own 
future welfare? 

We are still close enough to the great 
disaster for its wide expanse of ruins and 
thousands of charred bodies to be vivid in 
our memories. As one walked up and 
down inthe midst of that devastation and 
tried to grasp the extent of the destruction 
and to comprehend the task of recon- 
struction, he stood in amazement before 
such a tremendous loss. But when one 
meditates upon the fact that the money spent 
for sake in Japan during only six years* 
would rebuild and refurnish every one of 
the more than 640,000 destroyed homes, 
would rebuild and restock every one of the 
thousands of burned stores, would recon- 
struct and re-equip every one of the 6,960 
destroyed mills and factories, would replace 
all the schools, universities, libraries, mu- 
seums, churches and temples, would re- 
build all the streets, bridges and other public 
works—in fact, would pay for all the five 


* Latest government report gives the total loss 
as Yen 5, 00,000,000. 
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and a half billion yen material loss of the 
gigantic catastrophe—he stands in equal 
bewilderment before the drink bill of Japan! 
If a five billion yen property loss is a tragedy 
to startle the world, how much more of a 
tragedy is the repetition of that loss, year in 
and year out, twice every decade ! 


Il]. A PENETRATING VIEWPOINT: 
ALCOHOL’S PERMEATING BLIGHT. 


The third ideal is a fuller appreciation of 
the wide ramifications of the alcohol pro- 
blem, pervading as it does practically every 
phase of the social and industrial life. In 
addition to the direct financial loss, already 
mentioned, the indirect economic loss is as 
great or greater. Not only would conserva- 
tion save this billion yen annually for food, 
better clothes, houses, public improvements 
and reconstruction, but its expenditure for 
such things of actual value would give em- 
ployment t¢ nearly five times as many 
workers in their production as its expendi- 
ture for sake now gives. ‘This consequent 
new demand for labor, the increased efh- 
ciency of ,the workmen resulting from 
abstinence and their greater buying power, 
in turn, with its inevitable higher standard 
of living would be a much more effective 
solution of the problem of unemployment 
and overpopulation than the emigration of 
a few hundred or even a few thousand un- 
skilled workmen to Manchuria or Brazil. 
Probably no other single factor being con- 
sidered to-day would do as much to promote 
the general prosperity of the nation and 
relieve the present distress as conservation. 
There is, indeed, far more relationship 
between America’s prohibition and her pre- 
sent unprecedented prosperity than many 
have yet realized. No less an authority 
than Mr. Roger W. Babson, leading expert 
on the drift of economic affairs of the nation, 
Says : 

Oh an . . . 

The great improvement in business 
which followed the war was very largely 
the result of the influence of prohibition and 
the salyage of our former waste of 
$2,000,000,000 or more each year, due to 
the liquor trafic. I know of no other way 
to account for the great impetus in home 
building, the tremendous number of new 
automobiles purchased, the larger volume 
of department store sales, accompanied at 
the same time by a continued swelling of 
savings bank deposits, when the tendency of 
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business as a. whole normally shouid have 
been downward.” 


Food for Five Million People Wasted. 


Food is always a serious problem in this 
little island empire with its eighty million 
people. The present cabinet is said to be 
‘serious consideration ” to this im- 
portant question. Every year about five 
million koku of rice have to be imported to 
supplement the home supply. Yet annually 
an equal amount of rice, more than 
5,630,000. koku in 1922, is worse than 
wasted in the manufacture of saké. “his 
is one-thirteenth of Japan’s total rice supply 
and would be sufficient food material for 
about five million people, or one-sixteenth 
of the total population. Suppose that the 
ships of the Nippon Yusen Kaisha and the 
Osaka Shosen Kaisha and other lines, after 
arriving from India, Siam and French Indo- 
China with this vast amount of rice, should 
suddenly proceec to dump it all overboard 
into Yokohama and Kobe harbors! What 
editor but could hardly find words adequate 
to describe the stupidity and insanity, if not 
criminality, of such action! Yet, really 
when one gives it a moment’s thought, how 
much higher intelligence does it reveal to 
bring that rice ashore—enough rice to feed 
all the five million people in Tokyo fuka 
and Kanagawa ken for twelve months— 
and deliberately turn it into a poison to— 
destroy tle vitality of the nation? 


Drink Causes High Death Rate. 


This leads me to a factor even more im- 
portant than the material loss caused by 
saké, tho to some extent a direct result of 
it—the detrimental efect upon the nation’s 
health. The very high mortality in Japan 
is, of course, the result of many complex 
sociological causes. But the increasing 
testimony of medical science as to direct 
and indirect effect of alcoho! as a factor in 
disease—directly causing some diseases, 
such as cirrhosis of the liver, and greatly 
reducing the body’s resistance to others, such 
as tuberculosis and pneumonia, suggests 
that the very extensive use of saké is 
probably no small factor in Japan's exceed- 
ingly high mortality and the fact that she 
‘leads the world,” according to the Japan 
‘Times, in deaths from tuberculosis. “Che 
rapidly accumulating and comprehensive 
testimony from insurance actuaries as to 
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the shortened life of drinkers tells the same 
story. Perhaps the most recent contribu- 
tions are the testimony of Arthur Hunter, 
actuary of the New York Life Insurance 
Company, who was in Japan this summer, 
that regular drinkers of only two glasses of 
beer a day had a death rate 18 per cent 
above the average, and of Dr. Eugene 
Lyman Fisk, medical director of the life 
Extension Institute, New York, given be- 
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fore the Fifty-first Annual Conference of 
Social Work, at Toronto, Canada in July, 
who showed that in comparison with 
abstainers, moderate, occasional users of 
alcohol had an increased death rate of 19 
per cent, daily users of beer, 33 per cent, 
and daily users of spirits 66 per cent. 
Indeed, the striking parallel between the 
increasing per capital consumption of sake 
and Japan’s rising death rate can hardly be 
taken as a mere coincidence. 


The Parallel between Sake Consumption 
and Mortality rate. 


During the years 1901-1917 the per 
capital consumption of sake remained prac- 
tically stationary and during that period the 
death rate varied only a little (204 per 
1000 in 1901 and 21.4 in 1917). But 
during the last few years there has been a 
marked increase in the consumption of 
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saké and a corresponding rise in the mor- 
tality. ‘Lhe highest sake mark was reached 
in 1920 and the death rate also rose that 
year to 25.4, second only to the high point 
reached in 1918 during the influenza 
epidemic, 26.8. During 1921 and 1922 
there has been some decrease in the 
consumption of sake, probably due to the 
economic depression, and also a drop in the 
death rate, tho it is still higher than the 
years 1901-1917. 

This rising mortality rate is more signifi- 
cant when compared to the decreasing 
rate in America during the same period. 
During the past five years the rate in the 
United States has dropped from 14.3 
(1917—the last normal wet year, 1918 
having the influenza epidemic and 1919 
being half wet and half dry) to 11.8 in 
1922 within only three years after prohibi- 
tion. This decrease means an annual 
saving of about 262,000 lives a year and 
leading health authorities give the discon- 
tinuance of alcoholic liquor as the most 
important factor in that splendid decrease. 
Dr. Howard A. Kelly, of Baltimore, says: 
“Had the average rate of the last five 
normal wet years (1913-1917) prevailed in 
the years of prohibition, 873,975 more 
deaths would have been recorded. Prohi- 
bition did not save ali of these lives, but no 
other single factor affecting the entire 
people did so much to reduce mortality.” 
Since sake drinking is at least as prevalent 
in Japan as beer drinking was in America, 
and its ravages equally as great in propor- 
tion to the population, it is probably a 
conservative estimate to say that it is taking, 
directly and indirectly, a toll of over 140, 000 
lives, or a number greater than those lost in 
the recent disaster, every twelve months ! 

The statement by the International 
Congress on Tuberculosis that “the fight 
against alcohol must be combined with the 
fight against tuberculosis” is given new 
significance when the death rate from that 
disease in America dropped to only two: 
thirds what it had been within only three 
years after the saloons were closed. Mean- 
while tuberculosis mortality continues tc 
risé in Japan. 


Infant Mortality, 


Japan likewise has a terrible infant 
mortality—166 of every 1000 babies born 
dying during the first year, compared to 
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only 76 in the United States. Osaka has 
the unenviable record of 231 deaths out of 
every 1000 births. Here again there is a 
closer relationship with alcohol than many 
realize. Dr. C. W. Saleeby, F.R.S.E., 
Chairman of the British National Birthrate 
Commission 1918-20, classes alcohol as 
one of the few “racial poisons”? which 
injure the reproductive cells and thus affect 
the next generation. Not only does the 
use of alcohol by the parents thus directly 
affect the germ plasm, seriously weakening 
the. vitality of the infant before birth, 
increasing danger of premature birth, still 
birth and death during the early days asd 
weeks, but indirectly drinking in the home 
contributes largely to poorer and less 
sanitary living conditions, greater careless- 
ness in general care of the infant and 
especially in the preparation of its food. 
Because of these factors, the Secretary of the 
Chicago Board of Health, in conversation 
with the writer, pointed to “ prohibition as 
the chief factor in the 30 per cent reduction 
in infant mortality” in that city immediately 
following the dry regime. In a recent 
editorial on Osaka’s infant mortality the 
Osaka Mainichi blamed Osaka’s crowded 
housing asthe main cause. Undoubtedly 
that is a big cause, and undoubtedly also 
sake drinking is a big factor in that cause. 
Japan may establish “infant institutes,” 
play grounds and “health week,” all of 
which are splendid, but she can not hope 
to reduce materially her high general or 
infant mortality until she faces more seri- 
ously her alcohol problem. Conservation 
would go far towards stopping this frightful, 
but preventable, drain on the nation’s 
human resources. 


Along with other countries, Japan is 
beginning to realize the enormous ravages 
of venerat disease. Also some of the 
leaders are gradually awakening to the 
self-evident fact that regulation aggravates 
rather than reduces these evils. “Uhe close, 
almost inevitable, bond between vice and 
alcohol needs no elucidation. While eli- 
mination of drink will not wholly solve 
the vice problem, prebably no other one 
measure would be such a long stride 
towards that goal. Last year our Joint 
Social Welfare Committee, representing 
the churches and missions, gathered over 
10,000 signatures from Japanese and about 
800 from mission workers, to supplement 
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the 140,000 gathered by the Kyofukwai 
and the Kakuseikwai, for the abolition of 
licensed prostitution in Tokyo, But the 
Yoshiwara was almost the first section to 
be rebuilt, and to-day is perhaps the most 
“prosperous” in the entire city. Never- 
theless, much good has been done, ground 
has been gained, public sentiment has 
been educated and aroused. Some of the 
leading dailies, like the Osaka Mainichi, 
are giving the cause strong editorial support. 
‘This gives splendid promise of a new day. 
Meanwhile the campaign must be carried 
on with renewed vigor. How long will 
the state seek revenue from the demoraliza- 
tion of its fatherhood, derive an income 
trom the degradation of its motherhood 
and, for gold, permit the destruction of its 
childhood ? 


IV. A SOCIAL VIEWPOINT: 
PERSONAL ABSTINENCE 
NOT ENOUGH. 


And this leads me to the fourth ideal, 
which follows. naturally and inevitably,—a 
broad social outlook and sense of respon- 
sibility on these problems. Recently a 
Japanese newspaper woman who for several 
years has been the leader of a _ local 
temperance society, and who has helped 
many poor men and women to give up 
drink, asked the writer, “ What can we do 
to keep up the interest of our members 
after they have become total abstainers? 
After they have quit drinking and gotten 
over the habit they feel that there is no 
further need of their continuing their 
membership and they drop out.” 

‘The question suggested a problem that 
extends far beyond the work of the one 
society. Further discussion brot out the 
fact that in the minds of many Japanese, 
perhaps it would not be too much to say 
the average Japanese, the temperance ques- 
tion is still purely a personal question. 
Even many who recognize the self-evident 
evils of drinking and drunkenness and 
understand the advantage of abstinence 
seem to feel that for any individual the 
problem is solved as soon as he himself has 
given up the habit. With most Protestant 
Christian denominations, indeed, church 
membership implies abstinence from all 
alcoholic beverages, but relatively few of 
them are really thoroly awake to the wide 
sociological significance of the drinking 
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custom and the liquor institution and the 
responsibility of the church for aggressive 
activity towards its social solution. The 
broader aspects of the question, the exten- 
sive ramifications of the alcohol traffic into 
practically every vital problem that Japan 
faces to-day—industrial, financial, civic, 
physical and moral—its tremendous im- 
portance to her economic and spiritual life 
during these critical days of reconstruction, 
seem to be appreciated by only a com- 
paratively few. 

Perhaps the fact that apparently more 
than two-thirds of even our Christian 
schools have nothing whatever on the 
alcohol problem in their libraries may be 
as much cause as it is effect of this lack of 
the wider viewpoint. Yet if this problem, 
as urgent as it is widespread and deep- 
rooted, is to be solved, these same schools 
are to a large degree the key to the situation. 
Have we done our full duty in this 
regard ? 


V. THE SPIRITUAL VIEWPOINT: 
SALVATION THE COMPELLING 
i MOTIVE. 


And now I come tothe fifth ideal, last 
in order but first in importance, the spiritual 
incentive for this work, the deep apprecia- 
tion of its vital part in the program of soul 
salvation, the redeeming of personality. 
Far more important than either the material 
or physical waste of alcohol is the moral 
degeneration that it causes, tearing down 
the ethical and spiritual faculties which 
it is your especial mission and mine, as 
workers in the Christian Church for the 
building of the Kingdom, to strengthen and 
develop. A student in Aoyama Gakuin 
told the writer, “In Japan saké drinking 
has nothing to do with morality.” Perhaps 
so, but it has a tremendous lot to do with 
immorality! While not so easily measured 
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by statistics, tho still within the realm of 
scientific knowledge, the greatest harm of 
alcohol is its effect upon the higher centers 
of the mind, the faculty of self-control its 
paralysis of the moral fibre, its stifling of 
the “ still small voice.” ‘To him who has 
eyes to see, there is no division between 
temperance work and religious work, but 
the former is fundamentally related to the 
spiritual task of the followers of the Son of 
Man who came that we might have life— 
physical, mental and spiritual life—and 
that we might have it more abundantly ! 
Whatever other motive may enter into it, 
conservation is preeminently a part of the 
work of redeeming personality, of lifting 
higher the human soul which has received 
from the Creator a spark of the Divine. 


VI. AN EFFECTIVE VIEWPOINT: 
A MORE EFFICIENT 
ORGANIZATION, 

And all of these ideals for the anti- 


alcohol work in Japan suggest one other, 
especially for us as foreign Christian 
workers. May I mention it in closing? 
We need a more efficient agency or 
organization by which we can aid in the 
promotion of these ideals among our fellow 
workers and by which the potential power 
of the mission forces may be brot to bear 
more effectively upon these tremendous 
evils. Whether it should be a foreign 
auxiliary to the Nihon Kokumin Kinshu 
Domei, such as the women haye with the 
Kyofukwai, or whether we can best serve 
by helping to vitalize and strengthen the 
Social Welfare Committee of the New 
National Christian Council, by giving it 
more of our time, interest, financial aid and 
earnest cooperation, I am not ready to say, 
but I hope indeed that we may give earnest, 
careful and prayerful consideration to this 
vital matter, 
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HE second General Meeting of the 

- National Christian Council of Japan 
opened in Reinanzaka Church, Akasaka, 
Tokyo, October 7th, at 9 am. Seventy 
regular delegates attended, of whom 30 
were missionaries. Among the Japanese 
delegates were some of the most influential 
Christian leaders of Japan. After the 
opening exercises and before the organi- 
sation of the meeting, Rey. Dr. Y. Chiba 
gave the President’s addyess. Dr. Chiba 
reviewed the work of the Ist Council and 
its Executive from the time of its organi- 
sation, and outlinvd some of the important 
tasks that remained for the Council to 
accomplish. 


Dr, Pedley addressed the Council in 
Japanese on the subject ‘The Work of 
the National Council,” as follows :— 

“The National Council suggests the 
old Roman ‘Chariot Race. ‘That was the 
greatest of all races.in the amphitheatre. 
Each chariot had six horses and a driver, 
who was the centre of interest, because of 
his skill and especially because of the great 
affection between him and_ his horses. 
The National Council is the driver of the 
many organisations which it represents. 
Its success will depend upon its skill and 
upon the affection which exists between 
the Council and its constituency. 

‘Its work is of a two-fold character— 
seen and unseen. [he unseen factors are 
in the main three—to unfy, to inspire, and 
to inform; to discharge these duties a 
thorough study of social, educational, and 
religious problems is involved. It must be 
a bureau of information to which Christians 
of all denominations may have access. 

“The work that can be seen embraces 
such enterprises as suitable headquarters, a 
union theological school in which all 
kinds of thought may be interchanged ina 
friendly spirit of inquiry, a general system 
of education which shall lead the student 
from the Middle school to the University, 
a Christian Literature Society for the whole 
land and a magazine which will be in very 
truth representative of the aims, hopes, and 
acts of the Council. 

yf lusi hasize the need 

n conclusion, we emphasiz e 


of the Council’s exalting its office and 
work. A negro once said he liked a 
certain preacher because he made God 
great. If we can make our Council appear 
great in the eyes of our business laymen we 
need not worry over the matter of funds.” 

Bishop Uzaki of .the Methodist Church 
addressed the Council on the subject, 
“The Need of the Nation-wide Evan- 
gelistic Campaign.” His address was of 
an inspirational character. 

‘The Rev. M. Uemura, D.D., spoke on 
“The Spiritual Preparation necessary for 
the nation-wide Campaign; ” his subject is 
briefly outlined as follows: 

Before I speak about the Campaign, I 
want to consider what is the meaning of 
the Japanese term, “ Christian Cultural 
Campaign,” ‘lhe yarieties of interpreta- 
tion of the word culture (kyoka) make 
each man’s motive and thought about the 
Campaign differ from that of others. Does 
“Culture”? mean merely educational or 
social culture? What adequate meaning 
should it have for our Campaign? [If it is 
merely cultural or educational, we can 
expect little from the Campaign, I don’t 
know why the Council adopted the word 
“Culture” as the name of the Campaign. 
But I want to emphasize the supernatural 
and evangelical thought which the wonder- 
ful might and strength of God may put 
into the word. ‘The Campaign is not 
merely a movement for educational or 
cultural influences, but a true spiritual 
movement for che establishment of the 
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‘“Second, I wish to consider the society 
of to-day. Society to-day at the time of 
the evangelical movement is the result of 
the development of civilisation and various 
accidents of society. For instance, the 
World War and the great earthquake 
accelerated the time for sowing the Gospel 
seed. Man always seeks after God but 
to-day he does so most earnestly. 

“Third, church workers must under- 
stand the society of to-day and what it 
expects. To do so it is necessary to 
reconstruct our faith. JI fear that the faith 
of men to-day.is somewhat restless because, 
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as a result of the Japan-American question, 
men doubt whether we can support our 
churches or not. Such weak faith must be 
strengchened from the standpoint of the 
absoluteness of Christianity. * Christianity is 
the final religion. Unless church workers 
have this great faith, the Campaign will be 
powerless. 

“ Fourth, I point to the lack of sincerity 
and moral earnestness in the church. — I 
have heard that since the great earthquake 

religions of miraculous healing” are in 
yogue, ‘Lhough the meetings of such 
religions are largely attended they have 
little effect on society. “The church must 
be morally different from society and the 
non-Christian world. But to-day I cannot 
see a clear difference between Christians 
and non-Christians in their domestic life, 
marriage, or tastes. I do not think that 
there is a clear distinction between the 
moral practices of the church and society, 
to-day. ‘Lhe church must have a special 
influence upon newcomers; it is an in- 
fluence of fellowship, devotional life, love 
and moral uplift. Uhis is, indeed, the 
fundamental basis of evangelical work. 

“ Accordingly, the church must stand for 
the spirit of self-support. . The church 
should be self-supporting and evangelical, 
being conducted by the pastor. Christian 
workers to-day must carry the Cross of 
Jesus Christ on their backs. Faith in the 
presence of Christ in our hearts is the very 
centre. ‘lhe time of harvest is at hand. 
Let us rescue the perishing and bring them 
to our churches.” 


_ The Council was honoured by a visit 
from Judge H. Mitsui, who is well known 
as the Judge Lindsay of Japan. He is 
especially interested in the Juvenile Court 
Work. He outline briefly the work that is 
being done for youthful criminals of Japan. 
And his address was well received. 

The work of the Executive for the year 
was outlined in Japanese and in English 
printed reports. ‘Lhese reports dealt with 
the American-Japanese question. It con- 
tained an outline of the work done by the 
five commissions on Education, Social 
Service, Evangelism, Christian Literature, 
and International Relations. Perhaps the 
most interesting part of the -report was 
the plan for the nation-wide Evangelistic 
Campaign which is already well under 
way. ‘The National Council adopted the 
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plan for the Evangelistic Campaign as it 
stood, except that they limited the time 
to June, 1925. Whether the National 
Campaign will continue during 1926 or 
not will be determined at the next General 
Meeting of the Council. 

‘The Council adopted the suggestions of 
thé Federation of Christian Missions in 
regard to the re-organization of the Chris- 
tian Literature Society, and ordered the 
incoming Executive to appoint nine mem- 
bers to the society. It has also taken over 
from the Federation of Christian Missions, 
the work previously done by the statistician 
and the Committees on Evangelism, 
International Relations, Publicity, and 
Education. 

A communication was presented by the 
Secretaries from the Chinese National 
Council, requesting the Council to take 
action, cooperating with them in prohibiting 
the illicit sale of narcotic drugs. “Che Coun- 
cil decided to co-operate with the Chinese 
Council in this matter and the Executive 
was urged to study the matter in greater 
detail. An effort will be made to create 
public opinion against this trafic which has 
worked such evil among the Chinese. 

During the sessions of the Council a 
cable was received, carrying greetings from 
the National Christian Council of China, 
expressing regret that they could not send 
fraternal delegates and wishing the National 
Christian Council of Japan every success. 
In response to this greeting, the Council 
passed a resolution expressing its regret that 
the Chinese delegates were not able to 
be present and also their sympathy with 
Chinese Christians in the difficult situation 
caused by internal strife and civil wars. 

The Budget for the year 1925 was fixed 
at 15,000, to be met as follows :— 


Estimated balance on hand ¥ 
Dec. 31, 24. 3,644.37 
Membership Fees. 3,550.00 
Contributions . 7,805.63 
The printed report also contained an 
account of the present condition of Christian 
Educational work. It gave an account of 
the attempt that had been made to bring 
theological schools into closer co-operation, 
but expressed its regret that little progress 
had been made. 
* “ Many believe that the cause of Chris- 
tian education is suffering for lack of 
greater co-operation. ‘There are nearly 90 
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Christian schools for boys and girls in 
Japan, without much, if any, helpful co- 
operation. There are said to be 1,085 
Christian teachers in these schools. “he 
number is altogether inadequate, and has to 
be supplemented by non-Christian workers. 
This fact alone should lead us to organize 
a Christian Educational School system 
heading up in one or perhaps two tho- 
roughly equipped institutions of Imperial 
University grade. With a properly or- 
ganized educational system it would be 
possible to keep in touch with every 
Christian teacher in Japan, and devise a 
common system of retiring allowances that 
would make it astractive for Christian 
teachers to remain with the Christian 
movement.” 

‘During the year the Woman’s Chris- 
tian College opened up her spacious halls, 
and inaugurated her new president Dr. 
Yasui. [hose who were present on that 
occasion and who remembered the difficult 
days when this union enterprise was being 
organized were interested to hear Miss 
Blackmore’ say that when the Azabu 
School gave up its higher institution for 
the sake of entering the Union College, 
they really felt they were “ cutting of their 
own heads.” But now as they look back 
they realise “that they had only stretched 
their necks,’ and had been greatly inspired 
by the greater vision thereby made pos- 
sible. Many men feel that the time has 
come for the leaders in young men’s 
education to “stretch their necks” and 
catch this greater vision. At the present 
time steps are being taken to strengthen the 
Normal Courses of instruction in existing 
schools, and this will greatly strengthen the 
Christian schools, but the time is ripe for a 
rev val of the plans | for a union Christian 
University for men. 


The report also discussed the present 
condition of Christianity in Japan.” 

“The influence of the Immigration Law 
of America was not small. ‘The peacefu! 
and quiet relations existing between the two 
countries were rudely broken, making war 
talk a possibility. [he ambassadors of 
both countiies, Mr. Woods and Mr. 
Hanihara, resigned and retired to their 
respective countries. Again, recently the 
newspaper reports of a speech of the 
Minister of the Navy in America to the 
effect that the next great war would centre 
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in the Pacific has added fuel to the doubt - 


and suspicion existing between these two 
great nations, and increased the tensity 
of racial feeling between the white and 
coloured races. ‘lhe situation gave Chris- 
tlans some anxiety as to the attitude of 
Japanese people toward American mis- 
sionaries in Japan: But to our great joy, it 
was found that the people as a whole were 
quite calm and dispassionate, and the 
intense race feeling soon died down. 

‘We Japanese were shocked by the 
action of the American Senate, but it was 
not an unmixed evil. Weare encouraged 
to seek in this calamity the Will of 
Providence, believing, as the old Chinese 
proverb declares that “Trouble is that 
which polishes the jewel.” For example, 
it made possible the meeting of the repre- 
sentatives of the three great religions which 
was called together by volunteers from 
among Shintoists, Buddhists, Confucianists. 
Some representatives Christians also took 
part in the meeting. Dr. Tetsujiro Inouye 
occupied the chair. Shintoists and Bud- 
dhists showed their friendly attitude toward 
Christians. “They would not persecute or 
insult Christian missionaries because of the 
anti-Japanese Immigration Law in Ameri- 
ca. Thetrue spirit of the Japanese Empire 
would not allow such a shameful attitude 
toward others. If some of the Japanese 
started to persecute the missionaries they 
would advise .hem in the name of the 
“Japan Religious Workers Meeting” to 
cease doing so.’ “Uhey then passed the 
following magnanimous resolution: “We 
deeply regret the Immigration Bill which 
has recently passed both houses of the 
United States of America. We who deny 
racial prejudice, respect the nationality of 
every nation and desire to promote the 
understanding of spiritual civilisation, call 
upon both Japan and America to clear 
up the clouds of international prejudice, 
standing on the true and unbiassed spirit of 
religion.” 


“Such quotations as these represent the 
true spirit of Japan. ‘The Japanese people 
have always felt grateful to the American 
people for the contribution made to her 
national life by Commodore Perry, who 
forced her to open her doors after nearly 
three hundred years of seclusion. New, 
however, to their great disappointment, 
America is closing her doors against the 


A Correction 


Japanese people, and this action has been 
very intensely resented in Japan. In Japan, 
America has been regarded as a Christian 
country, and this action on the part of the 
American Senate, has not only aroused 
strong criticism of America but equally 
strons criticism of Christianity, and Chris- 
tian missionary effort. For a time it looked 
as if this unfavourable attitude on the part 
of the Japanese people would make evan- 
gelistic effort very difficult. Fortunately, 
thinking Japanese are able to distinguish 
between essential Christianity and the 
non-Christian acts of Christian nations. 
So that instead of being a hindrance, it-has 
become the occasion for an appeal to the 
people. 

“Immediately after the action of the 
American Senate there was some hesitancy 
about undertaking the National Evangelistic 
Campaign, because of the unfavourable 
attitude of the people toward Christianity, 
but that attitude has modified, and the 
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necessity for Christian ideals, or if not 
Christian ideals, spiritual ideals, to combat 
materialism, luxury, the unhealthy thought 
of the age, and dangerous social under- 
currents, is fully recognized by the leaders. 
The time is therefore opportune for a 
nation-wide attempt to present the Christian 
Gospel. 

“This rapid change of attitude is largely 
due to the fact that the real spirit of 
Christianity exhibited at the time of the 
earthquake is greatly appreciated. Chris- 
tian people, especially the Y.W.C.A. the 
Y.M.C.A., the W.C.T.U., the Salvation 
Army, and several other Christian organiza- 
tions immediately organized rescue work 
among the sufferers. “The National Red 
Cross cooperated with the W.C.T.U. All 
the most important women’s clubs weie 
brought closer together than they have ever 
been. Such facts have greatly modified the 
feeling against Christian work aroused by 
the action of the American Senate.” 


A Correction 


66 LEASE correct your copy of the 


minutes of the Federation of 
Christian Missions for 1924, as follows: 

“1. Insert in Action 6, p. 117, paragraph 
two, after the words, ‘Committees on 
Evangelism,” the word, ‘ Education.’ 

“9. Insert on p. 117, first column, before 
the last paragragh, the following: * (11) 
Newspaper Evangelism. It is recommend- 
ed that this question be referred to this 
special committee on Christian Literature 
for discussion and report. (12) Sunday 
School Committee. It is recommended 
that, in view of the absence of Mr. 
Coleman and other prominent members 
of the S.S. Association, this Committee be 
appointed as usual, given definite instruc- 
tions to study the question of its relation to 
the Sunday School Association and to the 


National Christian Council, and to report 
to the incoming Executive Committee 
who should have power to deal with the 
matter.’ 

“The Executive Committee appointed 
Mr. P.S. Mayer to act as Minute Secretary 
of this Conference. 

“Tn view of the illness of the Secretary, 
Mr. Guy C. Converse, Dr. R. C. Armstrong 
was. asked to act as Secretary Pro Tem. 

‘“A Business Committee, composed of 
Mr. Mann and Dr. E. T. Iglehart, was 
appointed, 

“The following members of the Con- 
ference were appointed as Nominating 
Committee: Dr. Newell, convener, Miss 
Bosanquet, Miss Pider, Messrs. Stewart, 
Shafer, Smythe, H. K. Miller, Shively and 


Swan.” 


Thanksgiving 


This department of the Evangelist is to be the readers’ exchange of methods and questions. We 
hope that evangelistic missionaries will tell us of their methods and of excellent trccts, etc. which have 
gotten results; that the School people will tell us of their ways of reaching the students and teachers ; 
that Kindergartners will tell us how they are developing the Mothers’ Club or the Iathers’ Club or the 
Graduates’ Club as well as of other methods of getting into the homes; that Sunday School workers 
will pass on their experiences to all of us. We do not want long articles, just a paragraph. ‘The 
Associate Editor has written a short article to get the department going, will you do your part and send 


in something for the next time ? 


LL 


round, have their Harvest Festival to 


agricultural people, the world 
express their joy and gratitude for the fruits 
of their labors. Eyen the most primitive man 
knows that while he may plant and water, 
it is some Altar, God, Gods, Ancestors, etc. 
In Christianity it 
is the Loving Father of Jesus Christ who 
‘The Christian 
task is to lift the concepts and ideals of this 
Unseen Helper until all men everywhere 


who gives the increase. 


shares the joy of his sons. 


know of His Love and Companionship, 
and until the services, everywhere, of the 
Harvest Festival and ‘Thanksgiving are 
filled with the Mystical-Ethical Idealism of 
Jesus. 

In Japan we find the KANNAMESAI, 
(God Tasting Ceremony) on the 17th of 
October when the grateful people are desir- 
ous of offering to this Unseen Helper the 
On the 23rd 
NIINAMESAIL (New 
‘Yasting Ceremony) their joy is expressed in 


the first fruits of their labors. 
of November the 


partaking of the new rice themselves. In 
the years of a very rich harvest there is the 
HONENMATSURI, (Abundant Year Cere- 
mony) when the joy of Emperor and people 
The 
first of these Japanese festivals corresponds 
to the English Harvest Home, and the 
second to the American Thanksgiving Day, 
while the third would be like a specially 


is expressed in a great celebration. 


declared holiday in any country. 
One missionary brother insisted that the 
only way to Christianize the Japanese 


Harvest joy and gratitude was to obserye 
the American Thanksgiving Day, because 
it is directed to the God of the Christians 
whereas the Japanese Festival is before 
Heathen Gods Yo the 
student of religion the fallacy of such a posi- 
‘God of old times in 
sundry ways and in divers manners” has 


and ancestors. 


tion is self-evident. 


been revealing himself to all his people and 
the evolution of, even, the Christian festivals 
(such as Christmas and Easter) shows a 
very low origin. 

‘The impulse to express joy to the Altar, 
or Unseen Helper, must be conserved, and, 
as in all matters, change and development, 
can best be encouraged and inspired from 
the inside circle, and, in taking people as 
they are and idealizing their best. 

The Japanese pastors are desirous of 
Christianizing these Harvest Festivals and 
have been using the Japanese NITINAME- 
SAI holiday, the 23rd of November, asa 
time for Vhanksgiving Services. 
Every year the Christians in Osaka cele- 
brate in this way and while ‘Vokyo does not 


Union 


have as many union services, it too is seek- 
ing to use the Japanese Holiday as a time 
for lifting the Thanksgiving of the Japanese 
to the Living God back of the Ancestors. 


When in Rome do as the Romans do, 
can be applied to this season of ‘hanks- 
giving and thereby we can help the Japan- 
ese to realize that the God whom they have 
for ages been ignorantly worshipping is 
fully revealed to them in Christ Jesus. 


WM. H. ERSKINE. 


American Bible Society Recovers 
from Great Disaster 


ANNUAL REPORT FOR 1923 


SHOWS GREAT SALE OF SCRIPTURES 


NHE report for 1922 was concluded in 

- a note of much encouragement, 
What had. been experienced and achieved 
reyealed that the time for the circulation of 
Christian’ Scriptures in Japan had never 
been, better. With the challenge of the 
open door. before them every member of the 
staff at the Bible House and the band of 
workers in the field viewed the coming 
year’s work with great enthusiasm. 

The financial position of the agency was 

sound. Wehad ample supplies of books 
~ on, hand; - We had considerable material 
for, the production of a great many more 
books. “Vhe Fukuin Printing Company at 
at Yokohama was doing good printing and 
binding and was planning to improve 
manufacturing facilities in order to produce 
still better books for us. Quantities of 
Scriptures in Braille type had been published 
and, still larger quantities were being pre- 
pared for. printing. Every condition was 
propitious and bid well for best efforts in 
the work on the part of all concerned from 
the very- beginning of this year. We deter- 
mined by the help of God to take advantage 
of the day of opportunity in a way that 
would bring about a larger circulation this 
year than had been the case for any of the 
last eight years. It was to be a banner year ! 

When,we closed the records for the first 
six. months our circulation had risen to the 
stimulating. figure of 180,000 copies. “To 
all’ minds this was a clear indication that the 
goal:set before us in the beginning of the 
year, was to be attained. 

During July and August, as usual, there 
was a lull in the work because of the trying 
warm weather. “The month of September 
and'cooler weather was eagerly looked for- 
ward:to. Every man was prepared to carry 
on,more strenuously than during the first 
half, of the year. 

But, alas, when the first day of Septem- 
ber,came a great catfish living under these 
islands (which for centuries the Japanese 
believed) wagged his tail” and all the 
world knows what happened. “ There was 
’a sound: from the bowels of the earth as 
like a.roaring of thunder or the rumbling of 


~nate enough to get. 


gigantic wagons, everything trembled, then 
the earth seemed to go into convulsions, 
heaving and swaying until both large and 
small buildings groaning in resistance to the 
mighty force crashed with a crash beyond 
words to tell.” In the wake of this most 
terrible earthquake immediately uncontrol- 
lable tongues of fire followed (the fire- 
brigades of Tokyo reported that in ten 
minutes after the earthquake, fire had broken 
out in no less than seventy different places 
in that city alone) and hundreds of thous- 
ands of men, women and children, some 
already crushed and mangled, were trapped, 
burned, exterminated in the wreckage of 
some dozens of cities, towns and villages 
covering, perhaps, over three thousand square 
miles of one of the most densely populated 
sections of the world. (Seventy percent, or 
316,087 houses were burned in Tokyo). 

It was an unprecedented calamity—a 
veritable avalanche of merciless demons of 
destruction. Vast cities and towns which 
had required decade upon decade of con- 
struction were changed in the flight of a 
few hours into wide harrowing looking 
plains of ashes and debris. Of a number 
of extraordinary events in Japan during this 
year none will stand out on the pages of its 
history as this great disaster. 

The writer who was away on vacation 
and ‘was spared the awful experience of pass- 
ing through the actual horror of those first 
days of indescribable confusion and sufter- 
ing, rushed to Tokyo as soon as possible. 
It was a never-to-be-forgotten experience 
getting into the city; the jam of refugees 
fleeing from the city and the crush of trafic 
to get into the city to see if dear ones still 
lived and to ascertain what was left of that 
which had taken years of toil-to establish. 
The people fought like beasts for places on 
the train and once on, there was no moving 
from the spot one occupied, was it a-seat, 
the aisle, or on the top of the back of a 
seat, or any other place one might be fortu- 
People hanging on to 
anything possible outside of the train were 
oftimes swept or shaken off to their death. 
(Returning from Tokyo in company with 
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a Y.M.C.A. secretary and a Baptist mis- 
sionary lady the writer for three hours rode 
on the roof of the car. In fact the whole 
train was covered with a veritable mass of 
human beings). Arriving in Tokyo: itself 
and tramping about day in and day out 
for three days, destruction, devastation, 
desperation and death are words that 
cannot convey the picture that was in- 
delibly printed on the mind. 

The writer had hoped that the Lord in 
some way might have spared the Bible 
House but upon arriving at the spot he 
found that what he had feared had 
happened. It had been allowed to go 
with everything else around it. It had 
withstood the earthquake very well but 
suffered complete destruction from the 
merciless fire which overtook it seven 
hours later. When I saw it on the fou.th, 
large beams which had fallen from the 
floors and roof above were still burning. 
The only thing that could be seen besides 
the walls was the safe which could not be 
touched for nine days because of the 
smoldering! ashes surrounding it. On one 
of the walls I found a note, reading: 
“To Mr. Aurell. Staff safe. Tanaka.” 
Thank God! ‘Though it was very sad to 
be deprived of every material thing we were 
glad and thankful that our faithful workers 
with their families were safe, while all 
around them countless family circles had 
been broken and plunged into sorrow and 
suffering words can never fully depict. 


Had the losses this. agency sustained 
been limited to what was destroyed at the 
Bible House in Tokyo (A loss, which 
included 100,000 books, amounted to 
$30,000, figured at what it would cost to 
replace it to-day) our plight would not 
have been quite so disheartening. At the 
report of how the Fukuin Company plant 
at Yokohama had fallen at once into a 
heap of complete ruins burying sixty-five 
men and women of its staff of officers and 
employees and of the fire there also greedily 
wiping up every combustable particle and 
melting every last plate and type as well, 
(Our loss of about 15,000 plates besides 
shells, quantities of paper and printed sheets 
replaced to-day would involye an expendi- 


ture of about $50,000) and in addition to’ 


that totally destroying ali other  »rinting 
plants in Yokohama and 90 per cent of the 
same’ kind in Tokyo, OUR HEARTS 


SANK. Hopes of a banner year in our 
work were shattered. Wehad been robbed 
of everything. All was gone, gone! 

Yet though all else was gone the per- 
sonnel of the agency, thank God, had been 
spared! ‘True, all were dazed by what 


shad been experienced and by the baffling 


situation we were up against; but we did 
not despair! Although we knew that the 
home-society had not forseen—for it could 


not—this calamity, we were confident that, . 


the loyal supporters of the American Bible 
Society would rise to the occasion and 
make it possible for us to replace what was 
lost so that Bible circulation might continue. 
For Christians know that the Japanese can 
no more live by bread alone than can any 
other people. ‘The majority of those who 
perished died without knowing Christ as 
we Christians know Him. ‘The majority of 
the remaining sorrowing and suffering folk 
are without the consolation that comes 
through faith in Christ as Saviour and Lord. 


During the month of September it was 
utterly impossible to do anything except 
thinking and planning, We soon learned, 
however, that the British & Foreign Bible 
Society at Kobe, fortunately, had in hand 
complete sets of plates for three of the 
most important editions of the Japanese 
Scriptures. “Chey very kindly offered to 
share with us the use of them. ‘Their 
printing house, also at Kobe, consented to 
do all the printing they possibly could for 
us. [hus we were in a position to obtain 
the printing of considerable quantities of 
Portions and with what the British Society 
sold us of their stock we were able, JUST 
ONE MONTH AFTER THE GREAT 
EARTHQUAKE, to start eight of our 
colporteurs in a house campaign in the city 
of Nagoya, located in the part of our field 
nearest Kobe which made it comparatively 
easy to secure transportation of books. For 
three month transportation into Tokyo was 
practically impossible, and likewise to ship 
out of Tokyo was no less difficult. How- 
ever, by the good hand of God upon us, 
regular work by colporteurs was then begun 


and has been carried on ever since with a 


More : 


success far exceeding expectation, 
about colportage later. 


3 
The agency had a temporary office and" 
depot at Karuizawa, the summer resort, 


during the month of November. 
first of October the 


“By the 
Fukuin Printing 


American Bible Society Recovers from Great Disaster 


Company had put up a shack on their 
Tokyo lot which they cheerfully permitted 
us to share with them. It was with much 
gratitude to God that we then again 
established our headquarters in Tokyo. 
(We never can forget how the Lord 
opened the way for us to move to Tokyo 
some years ago). We had the honor at 
this time of being the first Christian book 
concern to open up business in the devas- 
tated part of the city. This shack for our 
headquarters is extremely inadequate but 
we are making the best of it knowing that 
a better-place will be available in a near day. 

It is claimed that throughout the whole 
devastated area 1,569,743 houses were 
destroyed. It is difficult to estimate about 
how many of them had at least a New 
Testament. We know-now, however, that 
there are no Christian Scriptures in those 
vast districts excepting a few copies some 
Christians may have saved (see instances 
quoted below). Although the same num- 
ber of houses will never be rebuilt in the 
devastated districts because of the death of 
at least 200,000 souls and the reblocking of 
the cities which will require much land for 
wider streets, canals, and parks, skilled and 
unskilled laboring people have flocked from 
all over the empire into every nook and 
corner of Tokyo and suburbs, fully replacing 
the homes we lost. But very few, if any, 
of them have the Word of God. 

The Bible Society therefore is face to 
face with the tremendous task of producing 
at least a’ million and a half of Bibles and 
Testaments IF ONLY ONE COPY FOR 
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EACH OF these homes is to be provided. 
Taking into account the total loss the 
agency has sustained in addition to this, 
the job before us is overwhelmingly great. 

There have been and still are many 
urgent needs. Wonderful opportunities for 
the Christian people of America to avail 
themselves of for leaving overlasting im- 
pressions for good on this people are yet at 
hand. While various material reliefs are 
given God grant that likewise the Book 
which brings the knowledge of the source 
of true benevolence, the light of life and the 
comfort and joy that comes from God as a 
result of faith in Christ for Salvation may be 
put ineveryhome. “ The silver is mine, and 
the gold is mine saith the Lord of Hosts.” 
But it looks as if God’s money is not being 
spent in the right proportion when in Ameri- 
ca last year over a hundred million dollars 
more was spent for only one form of amuse- 
ments than for church work, and the spread- 
ing abroad of the Good News from heaven. 

Some time ago the writer read of an 
edition of the New ‘Testament being 
published somewhere called the “ Comfort 
Edition.” That .is just the kind of an 
edition of the New Testament we want in 
Japan at this time. We would like to 
undertake the publication and circulation 
immediately of a million copies. A collosal 
undertaking indeed, yet not beyond accom- 
plishment if only a few men and women in 
America would contribute a hundred or 
five hundred or a thousand dollars each 
towards it. Shall we not be put in a 
position now to do this very thing? 


SCRIPTURES PRINTED AND PURCHASED IN 1923, 


PsDlest Whats, git de 4 LOLS Bibles. 1,661 

Printed\ Testaments. . 92,030 Purchased ( Testaments . 5,543 

PeOHOUS =. 6.6m. a0 200,002 PGMIONS:) on: 46,294 

potalS. 6 2% 353,582 Total . 53,498 
CIRCULATION. 


The total circulation in 1923 amounted to 343,588 copies, comprising books in 18 


languages. 
Bbles 


Sold by colporteurs... . . 291 


The following summary indicates how they were circulated : 


Test’s Portions Braille Total Copies Value 
1,781 180,156 182,223 ¥ 7,409.37 


Sold by comission sellers . 513. 3,032 28,976 ..1 32,522 . 4;933.51 
“Sold to Correspondents . . -5,743 35,476 35,244 314 76,777 41,528.65 
Sold for free distribution. . 267 3,658 7,163 7 11,095 3,157.82 
Mash Sales 2. 5 ie 2b 8,976. - 6,075 39>.17,257> 13,968.76 
Sent to B.&.F.B.S., Kobe . 752 3,134 100 60 4,046 3,946.63 
Sent to New York. 404:> T12>  -%,279~ .2° 8,397 23663.87, 
Donations’. « . 7 193 11,041 25 11,266 614.54 
Grind Total . . 10,134 56,962 276,034 458 343,588 78,283.15 
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COMPARISON OF CIRCULATION. 
Test’s 
6,996 53,615 
. 13,090 70,854 125,390 209,334 98,146.35 
. 10,134 56,962 276,492 343,588 78,283.15 


Bibles 
Circulation’in 1921 “0°. 
Circulation in 1922: . . 
Circulation in 1923. 


Owing to the total destruction of our 
stock of Bibles and ‘Testaments at the 
Bible House and likewise all in preparation 
at the Fukuin Printing Company, Yoko- 
hama; and furthermore being unable to 
publish any more since the September 
disaster our circulation of Bibles and 
‘Testaments unavoidably fell some short 
of that of the previous year. 

Nevertheless since the output of Portions 
leaped 150,644 copies over that of the 
previous year our total circulation is about 
70 per cent in advance of 1922. 

As to donations, we would have been 
most happy to make very much greater 
grants if we had had the books in hand. 
Under the circumstances we did all we 
possibly could. 

‘The circulation of the Braille type would 


have been more than doubled if the 
earthquake had not come. 
COLPORTAGE which went forward 


with new vigor last year has continued with 
the same unabating strength outdoing all 
other combined methods of distribution. 
‘The personal visit of the devoted colporteur 
at the homes of the people in city, town 
and country-hamlet has again proven to be 
THE blessed way of obtaining a wide 
circulation and an increased reading of the 
sacred page. One of the colporteurs has 
reported that one day when he had answer- 
ed the query “ Are you a Christian?” in 
the affirmative, he was told “I thought so; 
there is something about you that gave me 
that impression.” The colporteur went on 
to say: ““The great importance of our 
personal attitude and conduct while tramp- 
ing from door to door came home to my 
heart with a consecrating force such as it 
had never done before.’ ‘Therefore we do 
not take satisfaction merely in the great 
number of books that have been scattered 
by these untiring workers but sincerely 
rejoice that as a result of their personal 
touch by word or action people in all walks 
of life, have been induced to read and 
search the Word of God, the influence on 
the lives of men of which the colporteur 
not only declare, but exemplifies. 


» 
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Portions Total Valie 
57,966 118,597 ¥64,200;84 


a few ‘moments 


Let the reader for 
visualize a colporteur’s. work and ex- 
periences : 


Dropping in at a saloon one day the 
keeper said to him: “I am embarrassed 
by your coming in with such a book. I 
could not read that book because it would 
mean I would have to quit my present 
business.” But two of his patrons sitting 
there feeling rather jolly from drinking 
bought some books and urged the saloon- 
keeper to do likewise. 

‘Two patrons at a barber shop fell*into a 
hot discussion about the Bible. One of 
them desperately derided it. “The other 
earnestly advocated it. After listening to 
the debate a few moments our man stepped 
forward and in a calm manner testified of 
the power of God’s Word on his own life, 
ending up with the assertion “ Facts -rather 
than argument.” ‘The mouth of the vigor- 
ous opponent was stopped. He had ‘never 
thought of the religion of the Bible ‘from a 
practical point of view. ‘laking out his 
purse he bought all four of the ‘Gospels, 
saying: ‘If what you say is true I ‘must 
investigate.” 

In one home a woman of about forty 
years of age sternly refused to listen to any- 
thing that savored of religion. “Religion 
does not make any difference in one’s life, 
it is useless ” she said. 
who had met with similar rebuffs many a 
time quietly talked to her of the “ Way of 
life and power ”+relating some of ‘his own 
experiences. «Tears began to run down 
the woman’s cheeks. She opened her heart 
and told him a very sad story which space 
does not permit relating. She ‘became 
eager to have his books, and ‘after pointing 
out and marking certain passages that she 


should first read, he hastened ‘om to the: 


next door. 
Here-he found everybody busy repairing 
. ¢ : if 
and cleaning-house. ‘* No sir, ‘we have no 
money to squander. for books now; sorry to 
disappoint you,’ was the loud answer he 


received. . He could not resist begging their — 


forbearance while he told them a little 
about the folly of squandering not only 


But our colporteur 


American Bible Society Recovers from Great Disaster 


money but life itself. “they became in- 
terested and one of the household was told 
to get the ‘purse and buy his books, the 
speaker adding: “It seems we ought to 
have books like that if they verify what you 
have said.” 

Stepping into a eating house the col- 
porteur spoke to the waitress. She listened 
a bit to what he said and then burst out: 
““O nonsense! How could a person like 
myself sit down and read a book like that? 
I have to be on the go all day long and be 
cheerful in order to please both master and 
patron!” ‘lo that, he calmly replied with 
a few remarks about the need of the human 
being for the guide, helper and true friend 
of whom his books told. Her attitude 
suddenly changed and she purchased a 
copy. Who can tell but what the good 
seed “‘which is the Word of God” 
fell in good ground even in a place like 
that ? 

Next, around the corner he called on 
some: business firms. As arule he guards 
against spending much time at such places. 
He has learned to present his books some- 
what differently to that class of people. 
At a fairly large clothing house the pro- 
prietor said he had just about given up 
buying religious books. He had bought 
many Buddhist and other religious books 
and giventhem to his employees but not one 
of them seemed to have been impressed by 
such books fer good. “But if your books 
exert the influence over folks you claim 
they do I will take some of them.” ‘Thus 
the Word of God fell into the hands of 
many in that clothing house and other 
business places because our worker took 
them there. 

‘Turning into a narrow street of re- 
_sidences he came across a mid-wife who 
“once upon atime had been interested in 
Christianity but for years had not had time 
to give it much thought,” as she put it. 
After a few minutes of conversation and 
prayer he left her with 20 copies of Gospels 
which she intended to give to her relatives 
and friends. 


Upon entering another house he heard a 
man in one of the rooms saying Buddhist 
prayers in a very loud voice. After a few 
moments of waiting he greeted the house- 
hold in the customary way and in response 
two women drew near to see what he 
wanted, but refused to -buy his books. 
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Our worker still kept on “talking-up ” his 
books and in the mean time the -man 


repeating prayers finished his performance 
and also came to the entrance. Behold, he 
was a Buddhist priest! Listening to the 
earnest talk of the colporteur and noticing 
that the women hesitated to take the books 
the priest spoke up and said: “ Why yes, 
buy one copy of them anyway. Books like 
that are good to have; all religious books 
are helpful reading macter.’’- he women 
were encouraged and bought a copy. “That 
was the first time our worker had the 
assistance of a Buddhist priest in selling 
Gospels. 

‘There is no limit to the many: interesting 
experience these colporteurs have: ~The 
many kinds of schools, temples, shrines, 
factories, prisons, police quarters, hospitals, 
in fact every sort of a place where human 
beings were found, were visited. The 
minds of many men and women who have 
been oblivious of anything else but ‘this 
present animal life have been set to think~ 
ing of the possibility of a better life as a 
result of the visits of our’ workers and 
the obtaining of their books.’ Without a 
doubt, to ever so many, the message they 
brought was “as water to the thirsty soul.” 
“How beautiful are the. feet of them 
that bring glad tidings. of good things.” 
“Blessed are ye that sow beside all waters.” 


The Influence of the Bible on Coolies. 


In Yokohama a certain employer and 
superintendent of coolies desiring to do 
something that would improve ‘both the 
conduct and the work of his employees 
asked Buddhist priests to come and address 
then. But finding that this produced no 
results whatever he was much disappointed. 
‘Then some one told him that “nothing 
would avail except the reading ‘of the 
Bible.” “‘ You had better get then: to-read 
that book.” “ Alright” he replied “I'll 
get a copy and first read it myself.” He 
did so and was thoroughly convinced that 
what he had been told was true and 
immediately furnished each employee-with 
a copy of this book, urging them to-read it. 
He even went to the extreme ‘decision of 
not employing any man who 3 eroisl not 
read the Bible. 

‘In any case the result was a wonderful 
improvement in the conduct and diligence 
of the men and the superintendent was most 
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thankful. The report of this spread and 
other. employers and foremen are doing 
likewise. Whether the motives of these 
employers of laborers in making Bible 
reading compulsory are what they ought to 
be or not, it nevertheless proves what 


influence the Word of God has over men ‘ 


in any walk of life when it is given a 
chance. 


INCIDENTS FROM THE TOKYO 
DISASTER. 


A plasterer and cement worker —a 
Christian—who escaped being killed when 
it could truly be said it was “a nine to one 
chance for life,’ said in a letter, “ The 
only thing I saved besides the clothes I had 
on was my Pocket Testament which I had 
in the pocket of my mechanics blouse. 
For that I was so thankful! I prayed 
quietly, expecting that I was soon going to 
be with the Lord.—Thus the night passed 
and the morning of the second arrived. 
Looking out of the park, such an awful 
sight. I. had never seen. Great Tokyo, 
the flower of Eastern civilization, in one 
moment had Jost its splendor. Its pleasure 
of yesterday was no more than a dream of 
the night and the hitherto rich had become 
possessors of nothing. Ah! indeed it is 
vain to trust in the riches of the world! 
Thus I learned experimentally the truth of 
the Word of God.—By these things my 
faith has been strengthened and I am 
thankful to have learned more deeply the 
love ‘and righteousness of God.” In a 
letter from a Christian nurse the following 
is found: 

‘“ About noon on the first of September, 
having already gone out of the house, the 
' earthquake came and I had to flee. For 
five nights I slept outdoors and did not get 
back to the ruins until the sixth.—Being 
already out of the house I could not save 
any- of my belongings. Only most happily 
I had a copy of the Bible with me. At 
this time what gave me comfort was the 
Bible. The Lord caused the moon to 
shine and commanded me ‘Be still and 
fear not. From now you have many 
opportunities for service! Be of firm faith ! 
Be strong!’ Ah, is there any happiness 
beyond that which belongs to faith? 
Although as far as I could see there was 


nothing but the dreadful ruin of the fire, I 
could enjoy the Bible and the sun by day 
and the moon by night.—Through ‘this 
present disaster I have been shown that I 
should leave my all with the Lord and 
work more earnestly to lead if it be but one 
more soul to salvation.” 

A lady typist in a bank mentions the 
Scriptures’ comfort and says that of all their 
losses the one thing she regrets is that her 
familiar Bible was burned up. ‘There are 
many Christians throughout the devastated 
area that felt the same way. 


CRYING NEED OF BIBLES 


When cone of our colporteurs who had 
been working away off on the west coast 
rushed in to Tokyo to look after his family 
he found nothing but ashes left of his 
home. All he had was what he had 
brought with him and that was little 
indeed. Among those few belongings was 
a copy of a well worn Bible. One of his 
Christian friends discovering he had that 
Bible asked him to sell it to him. Our 
worker replied: “It is so ragged and 
soiled and not worth anything to any one 
but myself.” “Che other man then said: 

“That makes no difference. I will gladly 
give you five yen ($2.50) for it if only. I 
can have it. Everything has been burned 
you know and a person cannot find a Bible 
for sale in the whole city.” 

One earnest and successful railway mis- 
sion worker wrote among many things: 
“On the following day I addressed ten to 
twelve hundred engine shed workers, in 
their grimy garb, at the noon hour. I had 
only 50 copies of Testaments to offer and 
they did not half supply the hands that 
were held out towards me. ‘That is the 
time I wired you for 300 copies more and got: 
the disconsolate reply: ‘None in stock.’ ” 

‘The above are only a few instances, but 
they speak very loudly concerning the situa- 
tionthe Japan Agency of the American Bible 
Society is face to face with. ‘The challenge 
for still greater things at the close of this 
year is overwhelmingly urgent. Reader, 
pray, pray much that during 1924 the 
King’s Message may be published and 
circulated in a volume consonant to” the 


-demand and need. 


KL ‘Kym. 


ee MRS} NALS. s—— 


RETURN AND NEW ARRIVALS. 


Rey. E. G. Hutchison, C.M.S., from furlough, Aug. 
30. He spent his first term of service in the Sanindo, 
but will now be located in Tokyo to take charge of 
work in Fukagawa. 

Mr. and Mrs. Roy P. Adams, formerly of the 
Hepzibah Faith Mission, and their two children, Oct. 
6, Tokyo, for work in the Oriental Missionary Society. 

Miss Mary E. Williams, Methodist Protestants 
from furlough in America, Oct. 6, evangelistic work, 
Miss Lawson of the China Mission of the 
same Church arrived with her and will be with her in 


Nagoya. 


Nagoya until conditions in China become more secure. 
Mr. and Mys. Scott Ryan, Y.M.C.A., and their 
children, from furlough, Oct. 2, Sumiyoshi, Hyogo 
Ken, for physical work in the Kwansai district. 
Miss Carolyn Teague, Meth. Episc., from furlough» 
Sept. 30, evangelistic work, Kumamoto. ~ 


Misses M. K. Boden, A. J. Clark, and L. G. Jones,’ 


new missionaries of the Japan’ Evangelistic Band; 
from England Sept. 8. The former two are in 
Language School in Kobe. ‘The latter is in Language 
School in Tokyo. 

The Rey. J. B. Thornton, Japan Evangelistic Band, 
after deputation work in America and England, 
Oct.17- 

Rey. and Mrs. T. T. Brumbaugh, new missionaries, 
Meth. Epise., from Ohio, recently. Aoyama Gakuin, 
Tokyo, attending Language School. 

Rey. and Mrs. G. F. Draper, Meth. Episc., from 
furlough, recently. Yokohama. ‘heirs is one of 
the first houses to be bui't on the Bluff since the 
earthquake. 

Rey. and Mrs. Everett Williamson, Evangelical 
Church, Oct. 26. 500 Shimo Ochiai Machi, Tokyo 
Fu. J.anguage School. 

Mr. H. M. Cary and wife and five children, 
Universalist, from America, Sept. 18. 1752 Higashi 
Nakano, Tokyo Fu. 
daughter are studying in the Language Schoo]. ‘The 
other children attend the American School. 

Miss Dorothy Tower of the Bridgeport Hospital 
‘staff, Bridgeport, Conn., will arrive Yokohama, Noy. 
3 for a visit with her sister Mrs. C. R. Stetson, 
Universalist, Shizuoka. 


Mr. Cary and the oldest 


DEPARTURES. 


Rey. M. E. Hall, American Board, Maebashi, tc 
America, Oct. 4. 
‘Spring, or early Summer of 1925, after spending a 
few months in special service in the homeland. 


He will return to Japan in the 


Rey. G, M. Rowland and wife, American Board, 
Sapporo, on furlough to America, Nov, 13. 

Miss M. J. Barrows, Amer. Board, Kobe, for 
forty-eight years in the work in Japan, Nov. 13. 
Address: Claremont, Cal. 

Mrs. Mary Wiggin and daughter Faith, Amer. 
Board, after spending eight months in Japan and 
China. Address: Fall River, Mass. 

Rey. and Mrs. A. W. Palmer, Amer. Doard, 
hitherto of Honolulu, but now enroute from China. 
Address: Oak Park, Chicago, where Dr. Parker is to 
become pastor of the Oak Park Cong. Church, 

Mr. and Mrs. Guy C. Converse, Y.M.C.A., Sumi- 
yoshi, Hyogo Ken, Noy. 5, for furlough in America. 

Miss Ruth C. Ward, Baptist North, head of Music 
department, Shokei Jo Gakko, Sendai, Aug, for 
furlough in America. Miss Marguerite Haven who 
has just arrived from America will have charge of 
the work in her absence. : 

Rey. and Mrs. J. H. Scott, Baptist North, Osaka, 
Oct. 8, for Constantinople where they expect to stay 
for some time with their son Harold, of Roberts 
College. After years of devoted service to Japan, 
Rev. and Mrs. Scott retire from the work. 

Mrs. Arthur S. Nicholson who has been visiting her 
son, Mr. H. V. Nicholson and family of Mito, for 
America, Oct. 4. 

Miss Martha Akard, Lutheran, Fakuoka, August, 
for America, She has been designated as Principal 
of the new Lutheran Girls’ School at Kumamoto, and 
has begun special study preparations for this work. 

Dr. Ayres and family, Universalist, in April, for 
America, via. Europe. ‘They will not return to 
Japan. Address: Wollaston, Mass. 

Miss Agnes Hathway, Universalist, Matron of the 
Beachmer Home, a dormitory for girls in Koishikawa, 
Oct. 26. She is retiring after twenty years of service. 
Mrs. Alice G. Rowe assumes charge of the Home. 


BIRTHS. 


To Rey. and Mrs. P. S. C. Powles, a daughter, 
Kathleen Alice, Oct. 4. 


GENERAL. 


Miss Louise Parry, Meth. Episc. of Tokyo has been 
transferred to Sendai. 

Miss Aurelia Bollinger and Miss Pamperrien, Ref. 
Ch. U.S., have completed the second year of language 
work in the Language School in Kobe. Mr. I, G. 
Nace of the same Mission has just completed the 
third year of language study. 
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The semi-annual Mission meeting ef the Ref. Ch. 
U.S., was held in Sendai, Sept. 24-26. 

Miss Barbara Noss entered the Canadian Academy? 
Kobe, this Fall, to take the eighth grade work. 

Rev. Wm: Campbell, for forty-three years pastor 
of Highland Church, Roxbury, Mass., and his wife are 
in Kyoto’ for a few days and are plannirg for an 
around-the-world trip. 

Miss Hodges, Meth. Protestant, now in America on 
furlough, is reported to be rapidly regaining her 
health, which became very poor after rexching home 
in June. ; 

Mr. and Mrs. G.S. Patterson, after visiting Peitaihoy 
Peking, and Tientsin China, returned on Sept. 17? 
from Tientsin to Kobe, having been prevented from 
visiting Shanghai, because of the war. Mr. Patterson 
will have charge of boys’ work in Tokyo and 
Yokohama during the coming year. 

The Y.M.C.A. Apartment House at Omori, after 
undergoing extensive repairs throughout the Summer, 
is again occnpied by Mr. and Mrs. H.S. Sneyd and 
family, Mr. and Mrs. G. S. Patterson. Address: 
Seinenkwai Apartment House, Hakkeizaka, Omor!+ 
Tokyo Fuka. 

Dr. and Mrs. Arthur W. Rider of Los Angeles, 
Cal. recently visited Japan. Dr. Rider is Field 
Secretary for the American Baptist For. Miss. 
Society. 

Dr. and Mys. Curtis Lee Laws of New York City 
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spent several weeks in Japan, enroute to China to 
visit their daughter, Mrs. J. W. Decker. Dr. Laws is 
widely known as editor of the Watchman—Examiner. 

Bishop F. W. Warne, Meth. Episc, Bangalore, 
India, visited Japan during August, and held the 
annual meeting of the M.E. Mission, Council in 
Karuizawa. He then went to Peking to hold the 
North China Conference, then to Seoul for the 
Korean Conference. In early October he returned to 
Japan and held retreats for Japanese pastors in Kobe 
and Tokyo, sailing for India, Oct. 6. 

Miss Lois Davis, Meth. Episc., Fukuoka, is spending 
six months in the Language School, Tokyo. 

Miss Marion E. Potts, Lutheran, has removed from 
Yokyo to Fukuoka and is temporarily engaged in 
evangelistic work. 

Miss Helen Shirk, Lutheran, after completing her 
second year of language study in Tokyo, has entered 
upon her duties as kindergartner in Fukuoka and 
Kurume, residing in the former city. 

Rey. and Mrs. J. Arthur Linn, Lutheran, have 
yemoved from Tokyo to Moji where they are engaged 
in evangelistic work. 
year language course in June. 

A tract of land at Asagaya, Tokyo Fu, has been 
bought for the location of the Lutheran Theological 
Seminary which is to be moved from Kymamoto. 

The Annual Convention of the Lutheran Church 
was held in Arima, Sept. 6 to 12. 


Mr. Linn completed his second - 


OUR CONTRIBUTORS 


John C. Mann is the. president of the 
Federation of Christian Missions in Japan. 

Wm. M. Vories is the founder of the 
well known Omi Mission. | 

R. C. Armstrong has charge of the 
student work at the Central Tabernacle 
near the !mperial University, Tokyo. 

Laura Chase is a graduate of Mt. 
Holyoke College and came to Japan in 
Wiley Miss 
Chase was engaged in High School work. 


Before coming to Japan 
Miss Chase has been teaching at K wassui 
Jo Gakko and Aoyama Jo Gakuin. 
Harvey Brokaw is a graduate of Park 
College and Auburn Theological Seminary. 
He arrived in Japan in 1896 as a mis- 
sionary of the Presbyterian Church and has 
served in Kanazawa, Hiroshima, Kure and 
Kyoto. 
in newspaper evangelism and rural work 


Dr. Brokaw is one of the pioneers 
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The Taiko Dendo cf 1901.—By W. P. 
Buncombe. 
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Editorial Comment 


WHAT'S WRONG WITH THE CHURCH. ? 


HAT something is wrong with the 
Church in Japan is quite generally 
admitted by Japanese and missionaries 
alike. 
with the contention of Mr. Vories’ article 


in this number of the Evangelist, but one 


One may not agree in every detail 


must admit on the whole that Mr. Vories 
is speaking the truth and that in his 
The Church, 


It is gaining 


main positions he is correct. 
of course, is still functioning. 
in numbers. Its financial power is grow- 
And yet as one 
observes the Church in its activities one 
cannot help but sense the fact that the 
Church is merely holding her own; that 
she is not going over the top, conscious 
and ability to save this 

One difficulty seems to be that the 
Church in Japan is in the midst of the 
process of redefining the basis of her appeal. 
When the Church was first established in 
this country, many persons were attracted 
to Christianity not only by the spiritual 
value that the Church was able to give, 
but also because the Church was a means 
of contact with the West and Western 
culture, because of her educational leader- 
ship especially in regard to women, because 
of her ideals concerning womanhood and be- 
cause of her rich resources in religious musice 
How large a part these features played in 


the appeal of the Church is evident when 


one reads the experiences of many of the 
Christians in Japan and when one recalls 
many of the sermons that one formerly 
The 


force of this appeal has gradually declined 


heard from the pulpits of Japan. 


as Japan has entered more and more into 
the life of the world. 
necessary to go to church to get into touch 


It is no longer 
with Western culture. Christian educa- 
tional institutions while still rendering an 
important service in the educational life of 
the nation cannot compete with the better 
equipped government schools. In com- 
parison with the ideas now held by many 
Japanese concerning labor and woman, 
the ideals of the Church are conservative. 
Music still makes a tremendous appeal, 
but the larger cities especially have so many 
opportunities to hear first class music that 
the field formerly occupied by the Church 
has been greatly narrowed in extent. All 
of which goes to say that the Church in 
Japan is in the process of redefining its 
appeal. Not primarily Western culture, 
nor education, nor social ideals nor music, 
however important these may be, are the 
real appeal of the Church in Japan. * Other 
But the 


real appeal of the Church lies in its power 


agencies can supply these needs. 


to impart spiritual life, an abundant spiritual 
life, to the people. [his is coming to be 
recognized more and more by the leaders of 
the Church and as soon as the Church bases 


its appeal upon the one thing that it can 
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supply better than any other agency, it will 
again enter upon a ministry of great power 
in Japan. 

Another tendency in the Japanese Church 
hindering fullest expression is an over- 
emphasis on :self-support at the expense 
af self-propagation. "This danger was fully 
pointed out by Dr. G. W. Fulton in his 
paper read before the annual conference of 
the Federation of Christian Missions 1n the 
This is how it works. 
Since the ideal is complete self-suppert, 


summer of 1923. 


places especially in the country that show 
no signs of becoming self-supporting soon 
should be dropped, and in their stead the 
suburbs of Tokyo, Osaka and other large 
cities should be taken up. A congregation 
can be quickly assembled in these places 
and a_ self-supporting congregation esta- 
blished within the course of a few years. 
We have heard cf a certain denomination 
that intends to drop forty places in one ken 
alone. Of course some places perhaps 
need to be dropped in order to straighten 
out the lines. ‘“lhose who advocate such a 
policy are not lacking in missionary spirit. 
They aim to establish strong churches in 
the most accessible places first ; then when 
these churches have become strong enough, 
to reach out into the country districts. 
While recognizing the sincerity of these 
leaders, yet we believe that their policy is a 
mistaken one. Judging from our own 
experience the country churches with one 
or two exceptions have more baptisms than 
the churches in the city.. They do not 
assume. self-support so rapidly it is true, 
but there are many reasons for this: the 
strongest pastors remain in the big cities, 
the equipment of country churches is 
usually inadequate, many of the converts 
go to the big centers where they swell the 
membership of the churches in those places.., 
One unfortunate symptom of this tendency 
isto neglect work for the unfortunates of 
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Japan—the blind, the deaf, the lepers, the 
orphans, the outcastes—because they do 
not make good material for self-supporting 
churches. It is our firm conviction that a 
church which aims at self-support at the 
expense of its missionary policy is blocking 
one of its channels of greatest power. 

Mr. Vories has called our attention to 
the lack of prophetic vision in the Church— 
a vision which challenges the best in the 
Church to the fight against evil of all kinds. 
Baron Shimada always complained about 
the apathy of the majority of the church 
members in the face of the great social evil. 
Temperance leaders repeat the refrain. 
The tragedy of the Sabbath questions lies. 
not only in the fact that members and even 
pastors do not observe the day, but that the 
Church was apparently indifferent to the 
whole question when the labor leaders were 
advocating Sunday rest for the workers. 
At that time did any one hear any pro- 
nouncement of the Church on this vital 
question? Were the efforts of the labor 
men backed up by the power of the 
Church? As far as we know the Church 
was absolutely and failed to 
grasp the unique opportunity of giving to 
Japan one of the greatest benefits that 
Young people: 


indifferent 


Christianity has to offer. 
especially love the challenge of the great 
task, but at the present the members of the 
Church in Japan haye little opportunity of 
service except to attend the meetings. 
It is not our intention to give way to 
pessimism. We are entirely optimistic im 
to the future of the Church in 
An increasing number of Japanese: 


regard 
Japan. 
leaders are coming to recognize the actual 
status of the Church and in this recognition 
lies the hope for the future. And at the 
right time will appear that great leader, of 
whom Mr. Vories speaks,.and who like a 


Luther or a Knox will lead the Church to. 


a fuller ministry in Japan. 


af 


Outline of Buddhist History 
( Continued ) 
By R. C. ARMSTRONG 


JJJ.—BuDDHISM IN JAPAN FROM 
THE KAMAKURA AGE TO THE 
TOKUGAWA AGE, 1180-1603. 


N 1180 Yoritomo, the greatest military 
ruler of ancient Japan, chose Kama- 
kura, a little fishing village near Yoko- 
hama, as the seat of his administration. 
During the following two hundred years 
Buddhism again prospered and_ several 
great priests, who made their distinctive 
contribution to Buddhism in Japan appeared. 
These men were Honen Shonin, the 
founder of the Jodo sect in Japan ; Shinran 
Shonin, the founder of the “ True Sect of 
Jodo” in Japan; Eisai and Dogen, 
who introduced Zen learning into Japan; 
and Nichiren, the great Buddhist prophet, 
founder of the Nichiren Sect. In some 
_ fespects these men may be regarded as great 
reformers in Japanese Buddhism. 


Honen Shonin! (1135-1212). 


Honen Shonin was eight years old when 
he was greatly impressed by his father’s 
dying request that he should become a 
priest and pray for his eternal happiness. 
Shortly afterwards he entered a Buddhist 
temple, where he was soon a distinguished 
young priest, “a living image of the Bod- 
hisattva Maitreya.” Through the study of 
Genshin’s writings he was first led to 
repeat the prayer “ Hail Amida Buddha.” 
In a Chinese book, written by Zendo Dai- 
shi G@22-K fii), one of the patriarchs of the 
western-pure-land doctrine, he discovered 
the expression: “ Concentrating the mind 
with the whole heart and repeating the 
name of Amida is the seed whereby we can 
attain paradise.” As a result of this verse 
his soul was filled with peace, his faith in 
Amida was greatly strengthened and he 
began to teach salvation by faith in the vow 
of Amida. 
..Many strange and impossible stories are 
telated which illustrate the faith and power 
‘of this great man. Ashe practiced meditation, 


1. Vile Dr. Nanjo’s “ History of the Twelve 
Buddhist Sects,’ p. 108. Also Koso Jitsu Den, 
being an account of the ancient priests of all sects. 
Also Dr. Murakami’s “ History of Japanese Bu.ld- 
hism,” Period IV. Chapter VIT. 


gods and buddhas appeared to encourage 
him, or a great light broke over him. On 
other occasions criminals, troubled over 
their sin, were comforted by his teaching 
and sent forth to bring forth the fruits of 
repentance. Soldiers retired from warfare to 
become his faithful disciples. A mountain 
robber, concealed under the floor where 
Honen was speaking, was converted and 
confessed his evil intention. Public wo- 
men, after listening to his doctrine,.gave up 
their public lives, and entered the nunnery. 
Dr. Anezaki, in a brief religious history of 
Japan, thus summed up the work of 
Honen: “Conversions in masses took 
place ; conversions of the nobles and courti- 
ers amazed by the sudden decline of the 
court splendour, of the military men dis- 
gusted with their barbarous pursuits, of the 
common people long since dissatisfied with 
the mere outward form of religion. His 
saintly personality, with his simple gospel of 
salvation, was indeed a revelation of the 
serene light issuing from the western land 
of bliss.” 

Among others the chief court official, 
Fujiwara Kanezane, with his wife, and a 
daughter who according to tradition was 
destined to be the wife of Shinran, received 
the commandments and became earnest 
believers. At the request of Kanezane in 
1193 A.D. ‘Honen wrote his book,* in- 
tending to simplify the teaching of the new 
sect for Kanezane, who felt the need of 
such a book when Honen was too busy to 
teach him. 

In 1204 A.D. criticism of Honen broke 
out. The priests of the older sects were 
annoyed that. some of their number had 
been converted to the new teaching. ‘They 
said Honen was neglecting all the time- 
honoured buddhas of Japan. Some of his 
disciples had taken unto themselves wives, 
and some even ate flesn and drank wine. 
Vherefore, they denounced the sect as 
dangerous to the historic religion of Japan. 
Kanézane wrete defending the Jodo doct- 
rine. Honeén himself replied to their attack 
in seven articles in which he showed that 
the teaching was not the outcome of his 

net Senjak:a Hogan Nembutsu Shiu.” 
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own mind, but had been handed down from 
the Buddha and the patriarch Nagarjuna. 
He said Jodo was not a mistake, and, if 
they persecuted the Jodo sect, they per- 
secuted Buddha. Then, while not retract- 
ing his teaching, he sent a letter signed by 
many of his leading disciples apologizing 
for the conduct of some of his own disciples 
who had been laughing at the useless works 
that the priests on Mt. Hiei were perform- 
ing in order to obtair salvation. For a 
time the opposition and persecution of the 
Hiei priests ceased, but some of the priests 
from Nara sent a request to the Emperor to 
prohibit the new doctrine, and punish Ho- 
nen and his disciples. 

Gradually, as opposition to Honen be- 
came strong, some of his disciples forsook 
him and fled. Finally the Emperor issued 
an edict, banishing and him and _ his 
disciples from Kyoto. When Honen and 
his followers agreed to separate, he said to 
them: “We have to separate and go 
different ways, but in paradise we can 
meet.” Wherever these priests went, they 
preached salvation by the power and mercy 
of Amida and many converts entered into 
the joy of this new faith. In 1210 A.D. 
the priests were pardoned, and allowed to 
re-enter Kyoto. In November 1211 Ho- 
nen reached the capital, and in the follow- 
ing January he died. 

Honen was in some ways the greatest 
production of Japanese Buddhism. His 
natural love for men led him to forsake sin, 
and cling to the “ Buddha of Measureless 
Light and Life.” He preached a salvation 
based upon the infinite mercy of Amida, 
capable of saving rich and poor, high and 
low, men and women. By this message 
he brought new life and hope to thousands 
of men and women in an age when the 
light of religion was becoming low. The 
Emperor Tozan honoured him with the 
posthumous title Enko Daishi. 


Shinran Shonin? (1173-1262). 


There is no authentic biography of Shin- 
ran on record. Popular records of his life 
are largely made up of traditional stories 
concerning him, gathered from various 


2. See Life of Shinran Shonin, by Prof. G. 
Sasaki; also Dr. Murakami’s ‘‘ History of Japanese 
Buddhism,” Period III. Chapter XT. Also Nanjo’s 
“ History of the Twelve Sects of Japanese Budd- 
hism,” p. 124. 
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places. It seems that his parents died 
early, and that he lived with his uncle for a 
short time before entering a temple. He 
studied all the Buddhist books he could 
procure, but failed to secure peace of mind. 
At nineteen years of age he left Mt. Hiei, 
and made a religious pilgrimage to the 
shrine of Shotoku Taishi. Here he re- 
mained for three days and nights, absorbed 
in prayer for peace of mind. During the 
second night, he saw Prince Shotoku Tai- 
shiin a dream, and heard him say: “I 
am three manifestations of Amida saving 
numberless worlds; Japan is the place to 
spread the teaching of northern Buddhism. 
‘Take heed to what I say ; your life will not 
be longer than ten years. When you die, 
come to paradise; you are a true boddhi- 
sattva with strong faith.” 

On one occasion, like Esshin, he received 
a beautiful kimono from the Emperor for a 
poem he had written. But as he thought 
of the words of Esshin’s mother, he retired 
to atemple and spent three weeks before the 
statue of Buddha in earnest prayer. His 
very countenance was troubled, especially 
when he remeinbered his vision at the 
shrine, and recollected that the ten years 
were nearly gone, and he had not yet 
received peace of mind. Although he sat 
there and prayed, he seemed to gain 
nothing by it, but his anxiety and restless- 
ness increased. 

In the spring of 1201 A.D. he used to 
go down from Mt. Hiei, and walk about 
seven miles to the shrine of the Goddess of 
Mercy.? For one hundred days in succes- 
sion he spent the night in prayer before this 
Goddess. On the last night she said to 
him: “The important way of deliverance 
in this lost world is the repetition of the 
name of Amida. Honen Shonin saves men 
from the sea of suffering; go and enquire 
the way.” 

At this time Honen was just sixty-nine 


8. The Goddess of Mercy has associated with her 
the idea that every good thing comes from her. 
Another account of his conversion says that as he 
was on his way home from his devotions, the 
goddess caused him to meet Jogen, a disciple of 
Honen, who, neticing that his friend was very 
much troubled, asked him the reason. Shinran , 
told Jogen all about his struggles for peace of 
mind. Jogen said he had had a very similar ex- 
perience, but when he met Honen and heard him 
talk of salvation by faith, his soul was filled with 
peace and joy. Then Jogen took Shinran with him 
to visit Honen. 
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years of age and Shinran was twenty-nine. 
When Shinran came before Honen he felt 
he was in the presence of a saintly father, 
and opened his heart freely to him. After 
listening quietly until he had finished, 
Honen said: “You have been. seeking 
salvation by your own power. I will teach 
you of salvation by faith in the power of 
Amida, the lord of excellent life and light.” 
Suddenly, as he listened to the old man 
talking of the boundless mercy of Amida, 
his heart was flooded with peace, and in 
the presence of Honen he felt that after 
twenty years of vain struggle he had return- 
ed home from his wanderings. Shinran 
built a small temple in Kyoto in order to 
be near Honen who loved him very much. 

The priests of this sect marry and make 
the home the centre of their religious life. 
Tradition tells how Shinran was led to take 
unto himself a wife. Once he dreamed of 
the Goddesst of Mercy. He thought he 
saw her sitting on a flower of the lotus 
plant, dressed in white. She said to him, 
“T will become a beautiful woman, and 
accompany you throughout life. We will 
live happily during life, and then I will 
lead you to paradise.” The Goddess 
commanded him to tell everybody, but, 
as he began to speak to the people, he 
wakened. One day not very long after 
Shinran’s dream, as Honen was teaching 


4. This dream was probably invented as an ex- 
planation of his marriag’, which was considered 
contrary to the vow taken by priests. There is 
also a story that, on one occasion, as he was about 
to go up Mt. Hiei, he met « maiden who said she 
wished to go up to worship at the temple, and 
desired him to act ss her guide. He refused to do 
so, because she was a woman. She told him that 
although she was a woman, she had a human heart 
which longed for salvation. He advised her to go 
toanunnery; but she told him that the nunnery, 
like the monastery, was a place for bookworms. 
Even if she entered a nunnery, what good would 
that do her sutiering sisters who needed salvation ? 
She desired salyation that she might save others, 
and to this end she wanied a simple faith, suitable 
for ignorant people. While the mon’s and nuns 
were pouring over the sacred books in their mo-ast- 
eries, there were thousands in Japar, who were 
dying for lack of some religious teaching. Then 
producing a crystal, she told him to take it, as it 
had the power to gather and focus all the rays of 
the sun in one spot. She ordered him to collect all 
the scattered threads of religion an focus them on 
one point, which shoulcybe kept burning and 
bright, that it might save even the ignorant and 
unlearned. Whether this sto~y is true or not, it is 
interesting that according to traditio’, this woman 
afterwards became his wife. 
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the importance of salvation by the mercy 
of Amida, he said that a man should 
call on Amida either as a priest or as a 
layman; even a wife was no hindrance 
to the repetition of Amida’s name. ‘lhe 
Prime Minister, Fujiwara Kanezane, asked 
whether there was any difference between a 
priest and a layman repeating the prayer of 
faith. Honen replied that it was a mistake 
to think a man must become a priest in 
order to obtain peace. “That was one of the 
mistakes of those who depended on salva- 
tion by works. “Then Kanezane asked 
Honen to choose a disciple who would 
become the husband of his daughter with- 
out losing his sacred character, though 
living as a layman, and associating with 
the world. He wished to prove that the 


5. This was a remarkable advancement, for 
Buddhist scriptures usually speak disparagingly of 
women. There are such statements as follows: 
“The accumulated evil of men in three thousand 
worlds is equal to the crime of one woman.” 
“ Woman is the messenger of hell.” “ They have 
no nature to bcome Buddhas eternally. Their 
outer appearance is that of Boddhisattya, but their 
inner being is devilish.” “If one looks upon a 
woman once, he is eternally tied by the evil effecis, 
an | cannot be released from it; much more if one 
cohabits with her, he will surely fall into the in- 
nermost hell from which there is not a moment’s 
relief”’ ‘If once one looks ona woman, various 
meritorious deeds will be lost; it is like looking on 
a dragon. Do not look on a woman.” 

The r ason for such extreme ideas probably arose 
from the fact that it was women who made it <o 
difficult for Bu 'dha to become the enlightened one. 
Then on the night of his departure from home, the 
spectacle of h.s drunken wives and concubines was 
to cause great abhorrence. Again when he was 
sitting unier the Bodhi tree, he was tempted by 
three wom n. Though he did not fall, many of 
his disciples did, ani so they speak strongly against 
women. Other passages indicate, however, that it 
was not his idea that they should be absolutely cast 
out. For example. “If a woman cannot bec: me 
a Buddha, neither can a man, for the desire for 
salyation is the same in woman as in men.” ‘“ The 
Doctrines of Bud |ha are not limited either to men 
or women.” “Ifa man does not know that he has 
the nature to become a Buddha, even though men 
call hima man, I call hima woman. If a woman 
knows that she has the nature to become a Bud tha, 
even though people call her a women, to me she is 
a man.” <Amida’s 24th vow saves women from 
their woman nature. Again the fact that there are 
women who haye become Buddhas, and th. fact 
that the Goddess of Mercy is a wornan, indicate 
that Buldhism does not absolutely exclude wom n. 
But it was a great day for religion, and especially 
for women in Japin when Fujiwara Kanezane’s 
daughter marrie | Shinran, and when the home anid 
not the monastery beeame the centre of religio’s 
lif. for thousands in Japan. 
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religion of faith could be enjoyed alike by 
layman and priest. Honen chose Shinran, 
who, because of his vision of the Goddess 
of Mercy, was prepared to receive a wife. 

During the next four years of his life, 
Shinran was bubbling over with joy, and 
went everywhere giving thanks for the 
blessing of salvation. He visited his former 
teacher Jichin, and told him all about his 
joy. Jichin was a great man, and although 
he regretted that Shinran had left Mt. Hiei, 
he could not but rejoice that he had found 
peace and happiness. Shinran visited the 
tomb of Shotoku ‘Taishi, and spent 
three days and nights in thanksgiving for 
making him anxious for peace of mind. 
He went to the Goddess of Mercy, and 
thanked her for her instruction, and then to 
his old home, where he spent three days 
and three nights praying for his dead 
parents. 

When the clouds of persecution gathered 
and burst, Shinran was one on whom 
Honen could rely. In _ parting with 
Honen he composed a poem about the 
sadness of friends who are suddenly forced 
to separate. At first he had been sentenced 
to die, but by the intercession of friends he 
was banished to Echigo. 

‘Everywhere he went Shinran won dis- 
ciples to the new faith. When the imperial 
edict recalled him in 1211 A.D. he hastened 
toward Kyoto, but learning of Honen’s 
death he changed his mind and did not 
return to Kyoto for some years. During 
his stay in eastern Japan, he wrote his 
great book “ Doctrine, Conduct, Faith 
and Enlightenment.” Finally in 1235 he 
returned to Kyoto, where he died in 1262. 
His remains were cremated and deposited 
in Otani, near Kyoto. His funeral was 
attended by only his daughter and three 
faithful disciples, but he has since been 
recognized as the founder of the greatest 
sect in modern Buddhism. 


Eisai Zershié (1140-1214). 


Eisai Zenshi, the first priest of the Rinzai 
sect of Zen learning in Japan, was born in 
1141 A.D. At as early age he entered a 
monastery at Kyoto, but being dissatisfied 
with the condition of Buddhism in Japan 


6. See “ Religious History of Japan,” Anezaki, 
p- 26, See also “* Hisai Zengi” by Kinomiya Yasu- 
hiko. Also Chapter XV, section III, Dr. Mura- 
kami’s “ History of Japancse Buddhism.” 
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he went to China, in 1168. After spend- 
ing five years in study he returned to Japan 
where he met such persecution from the 
priests of the older sects that he could not 
accomplish .all he desired. ‘The military 
ruler encouraged and protected him, and 
after some time he won a great place for 
himself and his followers, even in Kyoto. 

He was a very generous hearted man, as 
the following stories will show. Once a 
poor man came to his temple seeking help. 
He had not eaten for days and his family 
were almost starved. Eisai had nothing to 
give except a piece of copper with which 
he planned to make the halo for the head 
of Yakushi, the god of medicine. Eisai 
broke this copper into small pieces and 
gave them to the man to buy food. When 
the man had gone, the other priests asked 
him if it were not wrong to give away the 
copper, which was to be used around the 
head of Buddha. Eisai replied that when 
Yakushi was alive, he gave away his own. 
body to help the poor; therefore, if this 
whole image were given for the poor, it 
would be in harmony with the nature of 
the Buddha. He also added: “ Even 
though we are sent to hell for this sin, we 
will continue to help living beings.” 


On another occasion, when they had 
nothing in the temple to eat, a believer 
invited Eisai to perform some ceremony 
and in return gave him a roll of silk. He 
gladly brought it to the temple, where he 
told his disciples that they would have rice for 
breakfast, but immediately afterwards when 
a poor man came for help, Eisai took the silk 
from the servant, who was just going out to 
exchange it for rice, and gave it to the poor 
man. When his disciples remonstrated, he 
said, ““ You come here to enter Buddha- 
hood. Even if you have no food and 
die, you will likely be satisfied. In the 
world there are many people who are 
embarrassed.gg If you deny yourselves of 
food in order to help them, great is your 
reward.” He told his disciples that the 
food and clothing they received came from 
heaven and not from him. He was only 
the steward of heaven, who fixed man’s life 
and circumstances. “They must not think 
that he was benevolent, nor must they be 
over anxious about their food and clothing. 
He used to advise his disciples to show 
their gratitude whenever they received any- 
thing from the people, since the people 
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who give, give to Buddha and not to man. 
He advised them to say, when giving 
thanks for their gifts: ‘ Buddha certainly 
rejoices at your generosity.” 

Eisai was no recluse. He felt that he 
was fighting for religion, and would gladly 
have received the name “ Daishi” in order 
to give him greater influence with the 
Tendai priests. He was a public spirited 
man, and took great delight in introducing 
tea into Japan. When the Shogun was 
dying Eisai gave him a drink of tea and 
presented him a tract on the benefit of 
drinking tea. The following year (1214 
A.D.) Eisai died at Kamakura, being about 
seventy-three year: of age. After his death 
Zen learning prospered in Japan. Many 
Chinese priests came over and the doctrine 
was greatly strengthened. 


Dogen Zenshi7? (1200-1253). 


Dogen entered the monastery at Kyoto, 
and was ordained a priest of ‘endai in 
1213 A.D. For years he studied, but was 
not satisfied as to his original nature or why 
men need enlightenment. When he met 
Eisai he laid his doubts before him, and 
was told that “ All buddhas past and future 
do not know Buddha’s nature, but foxes 
and badgers do.” ‘This typical ambiguous 
Zen saying interested him, and he became 
Eisai’s disciple. Few but Dogen could 
take sense out of Ejisai’s saying; but he 
learned from it that the real nature of 
things is known by uncultured beings like 
foxes and badgers, because they naturally 
follow nature. When Eisai died in 1214 
A.D., Dogen was just sixteen years old, 
He continued to study under Eisai’s succes- 
sor Myozen for several years, reading the 
sutras which Eisai had brought from China 
and studying the distinctive doctrines of 
several leading sects. As his wisdom 
increased, his desire to spread Buddhism 
became more and more intense. 

In 1223 A.D. he went to China, where 
he remained for four eventful years. Here 
he heard of Dharuma sitting in meditation, 
facing the wall for nine years and he began 
to imitate him. It would be impossible, 
within the limits of this article to relate 
the many traditional stories about Dogen; 
one must suffice. One night Myojo, his 
Chinese teacher, came to see the priests 

7. See Chapter XV, part III, Dr. Murik:mi’s 


“History of Japanese Buddhism ” ; also “ Dogen 
Zenji” by Arai Tanzan. 
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practise (“ Zazen ”’) sitting in m3ditation 
and found one priest asleep. He awakened 
him and said, “ Meditation means separa- 
tion from body and heart. What can 
you do if you sleep?” Dogen was greatly 
enlightened by this speech, and afterwards 
went to Myojo’s room and thanking him, 
burned incense to him, saying: “I have 
separated from body and heart.” Myojo 
was greatly pleased, and Dogen was con- 
scious that he himself had entered the 
blissful experience of true enlight2nment. 
He was then baptized, after which he 
returned to Japan, where he became very 
active in propagating Zen learning, exhort- 
ing people to practise sitting in meditation as 
a méans of revealing their buddha nature. 

From 1228 to 1243 Dogen resided near 
Kyoto, after which, upon the invitation of 
a feudal lord, he went to Echizen province, 
hoping to get away from the world into a 
quiet place. In Eiheiji temple, near the 
city of Fukui, in one of the most beautiful 
places in Japan, he spent the greater part 
of his remaining years. In 1247, at the 
invitation of the military ruler, he visited 
Kamakura and baptised him, but soon 
returned to his mountain retreat. He took 
sick in 1252. Thinking his end was near, 
he dressed in a black robe and scarf, and 
delivered his last sermon to his sorrowing 
disciples. In this he gave them eight 
important things to remember: to cast out 
lust and desire, to be content, to love 
quietude, to fulfill: all duty, to suppress the 
evil heart, to concentrate the heart at all 
times, to practise right wisdom and to avoid 
useless talk. Those who could not obey 
these rules were not true disciples of 
Buddha. 

In 1253 A.D. Dogen died and Ejo, a 
converted Tendai priest, who had been 
disgusted with the military organization 
and luxurious ways of the priests of Mt. 
Hiei, became his successor. 


Nichiren: ‘The Buddhist Prophet. 
Tradition says that Nichiren$ was born 


8. See Nichiren Shonen no Kyogi, by Tanak» 
Chigak. Also Religious History of Japan, p. * 5. 
Also, “ H story of the Twelve Japwese Buddhist 
Sects”? by Dr. Nanjo, p. 1°3. Also, “ Nichiren, 
the Buddhis: Prophet,” by Anezaki, Chapter XXII, 
Section III. Dr. Murakami’s “ History of Jap.n- 
ese *Buldhism.”  Brinkley’s ‘“ History of the 
Japanese Pople, p. 872. Also’ Rissho Daishi: 
The Principles cf parietal by the Chief Abb-t, 
Honda Nissei. 
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in 1222 in a fisherman’s home near Tokyo, 
in fulfillment of an ancient Chinese and 
Indian Buddhist prophecy, and that he 
was the incarnation of the Boddhisattva 
Visishtacaritra (Jogyo),? who had _ been 
especially instructed in the law by Sakya- 
muni. Nichiren came to Japan on a 
divine mission in which he had _ been 
previously instructed by Buddha, and was 
thus able to speak with authority. 

When at sixteen years of age he entered 
the priesthood, he became very much 
dissatified with the condition of the Buddh- 
ism of his day. He felt sure that such 
conditions were contrary to the spirit of 
Sakyamuni. His condition of health was 
not robust, and for a long time he was 
troubled by serious doubt, from which he 
sought to escape by studying the sacred 
books. One day he saw the words “ Trust 
the law, not man.” Influenced by these 
words, and by the literature of the lendai 
sect, he made “ The Sutra! of The Lotus 
of The Mysterious Law” the one book 
which according to his view contained the 
principle of all things, the truth of eternity, 
and the secret of his enlightenment. In 
1253 he left Mt. Hiei and went to the 
great national shrine at Ise, where he first 
announced his intension of founding a new 
sect. He then returned to his native place, 
where he spent much time in_ special 
meditation for the purpose of driving out 
evil desire. 

On the twenty-eighth of the fourth 
month of that same year he ascended the 
Kurozumi mountain, and for the first time 
sat facing the sun and repeated “ Hai 
Mysterious law of the lotus flower.” Al] 


t 

9. As with most of these great priests, tradition 
has made Nichiren’s birth miraculous. When he 
was born, his father was a political exile, eking out 
a living as a fisherman. Being without children, 
his parents earnestly prayed to “ Nichi-rin’’ the 
sun (circle) goddess, for a boy. Then, according to 
tradition, his mother dreamed that she saw the sun 
fall from the lotus flower and enter her bosom, 
and in due time Nichiren was born. People were 
suprised at his birth, especially as it was attended 
by miraculous circumstances. The lotus plant, 
which was out of season, burst into bloom to 
perfume the air, and a stream of clear water sprung 
up in the garden to wash the newborn bbe. He 
was called Zen-Nichi-Maro (Goo.l Sun) till he was 
twelve years of age, when his name was changed 
to Yaku-O-Maro, after Yakushi, the Buddha of 
medicine and healing. He then became a disciple 
of Dogen in Kiyomizu temple in his native country. 

10. Saddh-rma Pundarika Sutra, No. 134. 
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that time he changed his name to Nichi- 
Ren, Sun-lotus, and taught his doctrine 
first to the Sun-Goddess. At noon he 
would go into the Kurozumi temple and 
teach the people that all Buddhist sects were 
mistaken. He denounced them with no 
uncertain sound: I)“ Calling on Amida 
was hellish phantasm; Zen was teaching 
for demons; Shingon could produce na- 
tional ruin and Ritsu was rebellious.’ A 
vivid description of this occasion is given by 
Rev. Kanzo Uchimura.l2 “He took up 
this sutra, the Pundarika, read a part of 
the sixth. chapter and with countenance 
mild and voice resonant he thus began: 
‘Years have I spent in the study of all 
sutras, and read and heard all that different 
sects have to say about them. In one of 
them we are told that for five hundred 
years after Buddha’s entrance into nirvana, 
many will attain buddhahood without any 
exertion on their part ; and for the succeed- 
ing five hundred years with diligence and 
ascetic contemplation. ‘This is the mill- 
enium of the right law. ‘Then will come 
five hundred years of temple-building. 
This is the millenium of the image-law. 
Then will be inaugurated the five centuries 
of “the concealment of the pure law, 
wherein the merit of the Tathagata’s teach- 
ing shall have exhausted itself, and all ways 
of enlightenment shall be lost to mankind. 
This is the beginning of the latter-day-law, 
which will continue for ten thousand 
years .. . Now it is two hundred years 
since the world entered the last millenium. 
And to us it is so far removed from the 
direct teaching of Buddha, there is but 
one way provided for our attainment of 
Buddhahood; and that way is contained in 
the five character of MyO-HO-REN-GE 
Kyo.!8 Yet the Jodo sect calls upon the 
people to shut this precious sutra, and to 
turn no more ear. to it; the Zen makes 
light of it; and the Shingon reviles it as 
unworthy to loose the shoes from off the 
feet of their Tathagata, the Maha Vairo- 
chana. Are not such spoken of by the 
worshipful in the second book of the 
Pundarika, in the chapter of parables, as 


11. “ Nenbutsu muken, Zen tenma, Shingon 
Bokoku, Ritsu Kokuzok ” (hei ARE Be 
Bie BR. 

12. ‘* Representative Men of Japan,” page 269. 

13. These words are repeated as a prayer by the 
believers of this sect. | 
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the exterminators of the seeds of Buddhism, 
whose sure end will be endless hell? He 
that has ears to hear and eyes to see, let 
him understand and divide truth from 
falsehood. Know that the Jodo is a way 
to hell; the Zen the teaching of infernal 
hosts; the Shingon a heresy to destroy the 
nation; and the Ritsu the enemy of the 
land. ‘These are not my own words, but I 
found them in the sutra. Hark to the 
cuckoo above the clouds. He knows the 
time, and warns you to plant. Plant now, 
therefore, and do not repent when the 
harvest season comes. Now is the time 
for planting the lotus sutra, and I am the 
messenger sent by the worshipful for that 
end.” 

His bold intolerant spirit and his un- 
reasoning denunciations of the other sects 
aroused a storm of opposition to him and 
his doctrine. He was thrown out of the 
temple and would have been killed by the 
village chief but for the intercession of the 
village priest. He fled to Kamakura after 
receiving his parents as believers in his 
doctrine. He baptized his father, giv- 
ing him the Buddhist name Myo-Nichi, 
“ Excellent-Sun ” and his mother, Myo- 
Ren, “‘ Excellent-Lotus.” He was a filial 
son and his parents had confidence in him. 

At Kamakura he built a little temple, 
and began preaching in the street in such 
an intolerant manner, that he angered the 
people and increased the number of his 
persecutors. In 1260 he wrote his famous 
work on “ Establishing Righteousness and 
Giving Peace to the Country,” in which he 
urged the people to crush out evil religion 
and establish the one true religion, adding 
in prophetic words “If you do not follow 
this message, three calamities and seven 
sorrows will take place. At present we 
cannot think it; but our country will be 
thrown into an evil war and from other 
countries our enemies will come to attack 


”? 


us. 


This message so anzered the military 
ruler and others that the other Buddhists 
united to put this turbulent priest out of 
the way. They attacked his house at 
night and burned his temple to the ground. 
He and his disciples escaped to the moun- 
tains. From 1257 to 1259 many acts 
of heaven—famine, drought, flood and 
suffering—occurred. Nichiren boldly inter- 
preted these as due to the prevalence of false 
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doctrine, and prophesied worse calamity to 
follow, if these evil sects were not wiped 
cut. In 1260 A.D. the government bani- 
shed him to a lonely island, where he 
remained for three years. In 1263 he 
was pardoned and permitted to return to 
Kamakura. On the way he was attacked 
by the chief of his native village and a 
troop of soldiers. Two of his followers 
were killed, but he escaped with nothing 
more serious than a deep sword gash in 
his face. Writing of it, he said: ‘The 
arrows fell like rain and the flashing of the 
swords was like lightning.’”’14 

In 1267, just nine years after he had 
warned the Kamakura government, the 
Mongolians warned the Japanese of their 
intended invasion of Japan. Nich'ren was 
triumphant. He sent a letter to the 
government, reminding them of what he 
had written some years before, and urged 
them to seek help from his doctrine. He 
offered to make special prayer for the 
country in order to ward off the threatened 
invasion. He sent special messengers to 
eleven temples, offering to intercede for 
them. His methods were so extreme that 
he only angered the government, which 
returned his letter. “Che priests boldly and 
scornfully destroyed his letters. “This in 
turn angered Nichiren, and he became 
more like a fanatic than ever. He de- 
claimed violently against the government 
and the priests. His extreme intolerance 
lost him a great opportunity to influence 
people who were made receptive through 
fear. His aggravating methods are illust- 
rated by the following incident. In 1270 
A.D. a great drought took place and 
Ryokan was asked to pray for rain. 
Nichiren despised Ryokan’s prayers and 
sent a messenger saying: “If there is an 
answer to your prayers for rain, I 
will become your disciple. If no reply 
comes, that will prove that your teaching is 
not true, in that case you must become 
my disciple at once. You and I have had 
a long controversy and people are confused 
by it. Fortunately by this incident we 
may determine which one of us is right 
or wrong. I think people will rejoice.” 
When Ryokan tried and failed Nichiren 
sent word: °“ Please fulfill your part of 
the agreement and become my disciple.” 


14. See “Nichiren, the Buddhist Prophet,” p. 49, 
fer an account of this incident. 
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Ryokan was so angry that he applied to the 
Kamakura officials to summon Nichiren. 
They did so, and condemned him to death. 
The next day a worthless samurai bound 
Nichiren and led him around Kamakura, 
intending to kill him that night. On the 
way to Hachiman, the god of war, he was 
permitted to dismount. He then faced the 
god and prayed him to remonstrate with 
them at the palace. He announced to the 
god that the country was corrupted by false 
doctrine, and prayed for the aid of the gods 
in bringing about reform. 

15That night he was taken to Tatsu-no- 
Kuchi, where the illegal execution was to 
take place. Nichiren seated himself on an 
animal skin for the execution, and the 
executioner raised his sword, and was about 
to strike, when something happened to 
prevent him. ‘There are several stories of 
what took place on this most remarkable 
occasion. One account says that Nichiren 
began to repeat the words of the sutra 
which state that if a priest is about to be 
executed and he thinks of the power of the 
Goddess of Mercy, the blade of the sword 
will drop into several pieces. Suddenly 
the executioner’s blade was broken by a 
sudden blast of wind. Before the latter 
could renew his sword, a messenger from 
Kamakura galloped up with an order for 
Nichiren’s release. Another account tells 
that just as the executioner was about 
to strike, suddenly from the direction of 
Enoshima lightning flashed, thunder roared, 
and the heavens were darkened by the 
terror of the war-god. Seeing this the 
soldiers and their leaders fled in terror. 
Nichiren asked: “‘ Where are you going? 
Make haste and cut me down.” They 
were so badly frightened that they fled back 
toward Kamakura and on the way they 
met the Shogun’s messenger with an order 
for Nichiren’s release. To this day the 
place where they met is called Yukiai-kawa 

Meeting River.” In Japan, as anywhere 
else, “Conscience makes cowards of us 
all.” After this Nichiren was honourably 
detained as a prisoner in the house of 
Lord Honda. 

Nichiro, the favorite disciple of Nichiren, 
requested that he might take his master’s 
punishment and was put into prison, while 


15. See “ Nichiren, the Buddhist Prophet,” by 
Dr. Anezaki, page 5658. See also ‘“ Nichiren 
Shonen no Kyogi ” by Tanaka Chigaku, part V. 
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Nichiren, who was now fifty-four years of 
age, was banished to the lonely island of 
Sado, where he began the constructive 
exposition of his doctrine. Here he met an 
earnest Jodo believer, Endo 'amenori, who 
had formerly accompanied the Emperor 
Juntoku to Sado island in banishment. 
Endo hated Nichiren and went to see him, 
intending to take his life. “Chey entered 
upon a discussion and Endo, being con- 
vinced that Nichiren was a true teacher, 
became his famous disciple Nitoku. “Then 
many of the Jodo priests and their followers 
would have killed Nichiren; but his pro- 
tector, a man named Homma, suggested 
that they have a public controversy, and 
opened up a debate at which Nichiren 
vanquished his opponents and converted 
Homma, who was impressed _ by the fulfill- 
ment of Nichiren’s prophecy about the 
invasion of the Mongolians. 

When the first invasion of the Mongoli- 
ans took place, Nichiren was pardoned by 
the Kamakura government, who treated 
him kindly, and not only allowed him to 
teach, but offered him a temple that he 
might pray for the prosperity of Japan. 
Nichiren refused these favours unless they 
should put away all mistaken sects. This 
was the third time he had fearlessly rebuked 
the Kamakura government. 

From this time he became more studious 
and positive in his message. He wrote 
several books, and presented, in the form 
of a picture. his doctrine of the ten worlds 
blending into one. Nichiren became much 
more quiet and kind as he became older. 
He used to go to the top of the mountain, 
and looking toward his native place, would 
pay his respects to his parents who were 
now dead. 


In 1282 he took seriously ill. Thinking 
that his end was near, he called his disciples 
and taught them for the last time. As he 
lay on his death bed, one of them quietly 
placed an image of Buddha before him. 
He waved it out of his sight with a gesture 
of impatience. “Then another brought a 
scroll on which was the name of the 
scripture of his choice written in large 
Chinese characters. With great effort he 
raised his weak body into an attitude of 
adoration, and as he bowed in reverence 


before this great book, he died as he had 


lived, entirely consecrated to the written 
law. ‘Truly as Mr. Uchimura says: “A 
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b bliolator, and not an idolator, was he.” 
This devotion was the secret of his power. 
Mr. Uchimura quotes him as saying: “I 
am a worthless ordinary priest; but as 
a promulgator of the Pundarika Sutra 
(Hokkekyo) I am Sakyamuni’s special 
messenger, and as such Brahma serves me 
on my right hand, Sakra on my left; the 
sun guides me, and the moon follows me, 
and all the deities of the land bend their 
heads and honour me.” 

Tt was this idea that was the compelling 
power of his whole life and for this idea he 
counted his life as nothing that he might 
win men. ‘Truly in this sense he was a 
John the Baptist, a Paul or a Martin 
Luther. His faithful disciples deposited 
his ashes in the temple at Minobu and 
continued the work he had begun so 
strongly and well. “To-day thousands of 
priests and temples throughout Japan testify 
to the fruitfulness of his labours. A visitor 
to Minobu temple is struck by the number 
of pilgrims who visit his tomb. In that 
neighbourhood one can buy little packages 
of brown stones, which are said to be 
petrified insects which Nichiren, for the sake 
of the poor farmers, turned into stone. 
Like the traditional stories of Saint Patrick, 
who bani.hed the toads and frogs from 
- Ireland, Nichiren is said to have banished 
a plague of insects from the country around 
the temple. “The proof of this tradition is 
not hard to find. If one of the these little 
stones is dropped into the fire it soon melts 
into a wriggling worm and dies. ‘This is 
only one of the many stories which tradition 
~ has gathered about the great man. 


IV.—BUDDHISM IN JAPAN SINCE 
THE TOKUGAWA AGE. 


Vhe Tokugawa Age. 


The first military ruler of the Toku- 
gawa line, Iyeyasu,1® adopted an attitude of 
special respect toward Buddhist temples 
and toward the imperial house. The 
temples at Nara and Kyoto had a very high 
rank, but in this age they gradually dec- 
lined in influence and power and the 
centre of Buddhism was removed to Yedo 
(now Tokyo) where under his patronage 
it became closely related to the military 
classes. He raised the standard of the 


16. See Dr, Murakami’s “ History of Japanese 
Buddhism,” Period 1V, Chapter I 
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temples at Ueno and Shiba in Yedo, and 
made the dress and ritual of the priests very 
gorgeous. ‘These temples then became the 
centre of influence in Buddhism, and the 
older centres at Nara and Kyoto were 
compatatively neglected. Besides these, 
the Nikko temples, where the tomb of 
Iyeyasu is located, were very greatly deve- 
loped. In 1636 a splendid temple, several 
lesser ones, and many residences for the 
priests were erected there and endowed, 
an Imperial Prince being appointed the 
head priest. 

Two movements which greatly affected 
Buddhism were the separation of Buddhism 
from Confucianism, and the revival of 
“Pure Shinto.”!7 At the opening of the 
Tokugawa age Hayashi Razan openly and 
persistently opposed Buddhism, although 
he had studied in a Buddhist temple. He 
became a Confucian scholar, and was 
appointed to a government position, with 
the task of shaping the educational policy 
of the age. Vhe dogmas of his school 
finally became the authorized teaching of 
the government. Later Shinto and Con- 


fucianism united to oppose Buddhism, 
which found few advocates among the 
scholars, 


The prohibition of Christianity was an 
event of no small interest to Buddhism in 
Japan. In 1612!8 Iyeyasu ordered the 
suppression of Christianity, but it was not 
until 1614 that all Jesuit priests were 
ordered to gather at Nagasaki and leave 
the country. All Christians were ordered 
to renounce their faith and register in the 
Buddhist temples. The responsibility of 
investigating religious conditions was placed 
upon Buddhist priests, who were given 
charge of all weddings, births, deaths and 
journeys.19 As every house had to be 
related to some temple the priests had 
almost complete power over the people, 
and they did not hesitate to use their 
power. This apparent victory was the 
beginning of the downfall of Buddhism, 
which is still suffering from the evil effects 
of the license it received at that time. 

In spite of the effects of government 
favour on the one hand, and the opposi- 


17. See author’s “ Light from the East—Studies 
in Japanese Confucianism,” p. 48. 

18. See Brinkley’s ‘‘ History of the Japanese 
People,” p. 548. Also Dr. Murakami’s “ History 
of Buddhism,” Period IV, Chapter II. 

19. See author’s “ Just Before the Dawn,” p. 148. 
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tion of Confucian scholars on the other, 
Buddhism was still very strong. “he 
military classes patronized the Zen, Jodo 
and Tendai sects: the Zen because of its 
doctrine of life and death; the Jodo because 
it was the ancient sect of the Tokugawa 
family; and the Tendai because of its 
influence with the Tokugawa family, who 
often asked ‘Tendai priests to conduct 
services of special prayer. 

In order to keep the priests out of 
military and political affairs, the government 
encouraged them to engage in scholarly 
pursuits.-0 The Tokugawa family encourag- 
ed the Jodo sect to establish many schools, 
which sent forth prominent scholars. ‘These 
schools were conducted in temples. “The 
courses were divided into various grades 
and the priests were graded according to 
their scholarly attainments. After these 
schools were established, it was quite a 
common thing for the scholars 2!to fall into 
controversy over fine points of doctrine. 
Various cases of heresy were reported .. . 
One of the worst of these was over the 
work of the mind, the mouth and the 
body.22, The mind must suggest to the 
mouth and to the body, and these three 
must together request salvation. Others 
claimed that such work was not necessary. 
In most of these serious controversies, 
which resemble those of the middle ages in 
Europe when men disputed over how many 
angels could sit on the point of a needle, 
the government was called upon to quiet the 
dispute and make peace among the priests. 

In this way the government was able to 
control the priests. “Che custom of giving 
special rank to priests kept them busy 
settling internal disputes which arose from 
a sense of rivalry for position. In almost 
every sect these conditions existed. “The 
priests strove for special favour from the 
military ruler, or they strove with one 
another over some minor point of doctrine, 
which kept them so engaged that they no 
longer interferred with his plans. 


The Modern Age of Progress. 
2 Tn 1868 A.D. Shinto entirely separated 


20. See Dr. Murakami’s “ History of Japanese 
Buldhism,” Period III, Chapter I. 

21. See Dr. Murakami’s “ History of Japanese 
Buddhism,” Period IV, Chapter VIII. 

22. Ibid, Chapter XV, XXI. ! 

23. Ibid, Period V, Chapter I, also “ Religious 
History of Japan” by D . Anezaki, p. 40. 
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from the Buddhist temples. All Shinto 
shrines which had been in charge of Bud- 
dhist priests were abandoned by Buddhists 
and ali trace of Buddhism was wiped out. 
Idols were broken, hangings were torn from 
the walls of the shrines which were purified 
of Buddhist influence. For a time Shinto 
alone received government support. “The 
people were exhorted to reverence the gods 
and love their country, to exalt heavenly 
reason and human virtue, and to respect 
and reverence the Emperor and obey his 
every wish. Unless Buddhist priests could 
conform to these ideas, they could not 
teach. 

Later a reaction took place and for a 
time Buddhism was reinstated to favour by 
the Emperor. A that time many great 
priests were given posthumous honours. 
In 1876 Shinran was given the name 
KEN SHIN DAISHI, “ Seeing-the-Truth- 
Teacher”; in 1880 Dogen was named 
SHOYO DAISHI, “ Receiving-the-Light- 
Teacher”; two years later Rennyo was 
called ETO DAIsHI, “ Light-of-Wisdom- 
‘Teacher;” and the following year other 
names such as “ Monarch Teacher” and 
“ Mercifully Saving Others Teacher,” were 
given to ancient priests. 

Then special regulations were made to 
guard against abuses. Each sect must 
have a head priest; its constitution and 
by-laws must be submitted to the govern- 
ment for approval; its doctrinal system and 
its educational standards and requirements 
for priests and teachers must be clearly 
defined : laws regulating the promotion of 
the priests were issued; methods for pre- 
serving ancient books, manuscripts and 
other relics were fixed; the choice of high 
priests must be ratified by the government. 
Never before in the history of Japanese 
Buddhism had such things been so clearly 
and definitely fixed. Each sect had now 
an officially recognized head priest with a 
designated head temple. 


For educational purposes Japan is now 
divided into districts and several schools 
are supported in each. The Jodo sect of 
Zen learning has thirty middle schools 
and one university. “Lhe Tendai has two 
middle schools and two universities. “The 
Shingon has two schools, one for each 
division. "The Nichiren has one school. 
The Sodo, Shingon, and East Hongwanji 
also have high schools. Besides these they 
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have special theological seminaries, called 
vs nts cs SD 

Institutions of Learning. 

In the Imverial Court Buddhism has not 
been entire:y neglected in recent times. 
The late Empress Dowager was much 
devoted to Buddhism, and a very fine 
private Buddhist shrine is allowed in the 
palace. Even the performance of the old 
custom of repeating prayers and incanta- 
tions over a web of raw silk, in order to 
import to it some occult power to protect 
the Emperor from evil, was recently re- 
ported in the daily papers, which published 
a picture of this unique ceremony which 
dates back to Kobo Daishi’s time. Usual- 
ly, a Bishop of the Shingon sect is entrusted 
by the authorities with this curious religious 
ceremony. When the ceremony has been 
performed in due and ancient form, the silk 
is returned to the Household Department to 
be cut up and sewed to the lining of the 
imperial garments. 

24\MIodern Buddhism has been greatly 
influenced, on the one hand by western 
civilization, and on the other by Chris- 
tianity. All will probably admit the former 
influence, but many may not be so willing 
to admit the latter. Nevertheless, a whole 
flood of light has come to Buddhism 
through its contact and competition with 
Christianity. 

These two influences have produced two 
movements in modern Buddhism. One 
movement styles itself “‘ Living Buddhism ” 
(Katsu Bukkyo) and was championed by 
the late Dr. Enryo Inoue. His followers 
believed that Buddhism must be harmo- 
nized with modern civilization, and for 
this purpose he finds points of contact 
with western science and philosophy. He 
25condemns contemporary Buddhism, and 
calls for reform. He claims that what is 
needed is a revival of “ Northern Bud- 
dhism,” which is altruistic, holds state 
interests in high regard, and is active and 
progressive. ‘The pitiable condition of 
Buddhism to-day, according to them, is 
due to the lack of dignity and _ self-respect 
on the part of the priests, who have not 
kept pace with the times. It is also due 
to the attitude of the government and the 

24. See “ Religious History of Japan, “ Anezaki, 
p. 48, Also Dr. Anezaki’s Karuizawa Lecture 
“Buddhism in Contemporary Life” on p. 40, ina 
booklet on “ Aspects of Japan.” 


v5. See “The New Buddhist,” September, 1912, 
reviewed in Japan Mail, Noy. 30, 1912. 
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people toward it. After enjoying the 
patronage of the government for centuries, 
Buddhism suddenly found itself treated like 
an outcast, and sank to its present ignomi- 
nious position. Reform must come from 
outside, from enlightened public opinion. 
If scholars and business people can be 
made to see the importance of reforming 
this creed without aid of officials it can be 
done. But there is no use depending upon 
the priests to reform themselves; to do so 
would be as foolish as to expect the Yellow 
River to clarify itself. The undeserving 
wearers of the cowl must be excommuni- 
cated by public opinion. Pessimistic Bud- 
dhism must be abandoned, as it retards 
progress. “he triumph of science in the 
West has deepened the optimistic spirit, 
and the whole wéstern world is full of 
hope. Buddhists are beginning to think 
that such pessimism is ouc of keeping with 
the spirit of the age. One proof of this is 
the popularity of the Nichiren sect, whose 
teaching is far more optimistic than that of 
other sects. “Ihe pessimism of Buddhism 
is due to mistaken views of the universe 
and not entirely to the sutras. Just as 
Protestant reformers in the middle ages 
summoned pessimistic Roman Catholics to 
a more optimistic belief, so he would call 
men back to the “Northern” doctrine 
which 1s optimistic. 

But in the opinion of the writer of the 
review, if the dry bones are to be made to 
live, the life must come from within. If 
they have to depend upon public opinion to 
resuscitate them the reformation will not be 
a permanent cure. When Christianity fell 
into a period of decline in the eighteenth 
century, reformation came from the work 
of the Holy Sp:rit within it. If Buddhism 
is to be reformed, the change will come 
from a similar source, although no doubt 
public opinion, having been educated by 
the moral ideals of Christianity, may make 
it impossible for the priests to continue to 
be profligate and vulgar. 


, It is difficult to follow the various 
changés which have been introduced into 
Japanese through the influences of Darwin, 
Spencer, Naturalism, Bergson, Eucken and 
the war. Wave after wave of western 
influence has passed over Japan during 
recent years. It is conspicuously true, of 
Japanese religious and philosophical thought 
that “one never steps twice into the same 
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stream.” This is probably the result of 
reality being identified with vacuity. “The 
vacuity alone remains when every every- 
thing else changes. 

26The resemblance between Darwin’s 
evolution and Buddhist transmigration is 
slight, but has been greatly exaggerated by 
modern Buddhists. But the resemblance 
between Spencer’s religion of the unknow- 
able and Zen learning is very striking, and 
Neo-Hegelianism bears a close resemblance 
to the philosophy of Northern Buddhism. 

The promulgation of the constitution in 
1889 has given Christianity a place in 
Japan. The old intolerance is gradually 
dying out and the Empire is coming 
directly and indirectly under the influence 
of Christian ideals. In no sphere has its 
influence been more marked than in Bud- 
dhism. The attitude Of most Buddhists 
toward Christianity has changed. Many 
times one meets with the statement that 
Buddhism is like Christianity, differing 
from it only in name. ‘There is scarcely 
any valuable method used in Christian work 
that has not been imitated by these Neo- 
Buddhists. Many sects have printed their 
sutras and other standards of doctrine in 
volumes and bound them in soft leather, 
so resembling the Christian Bible in 
appearance. Even the Zen sect has such 
a Bible. The Christian hymn book has 
not only been imitated, but in many cases 
the hymns have been adapted to Buddhist 
use for the praises of Amida or Buddha. 
In some cases the organ is being used. 
Sunday Schools, Summer schools, Young 
Men's Societies and classes for special 
religious culture have been established. 
Even the Salvation Army is being imitated 
but the weapons of the Buddhist Army 
have been at times more carnal than those 
of the self sacrificing followers of the meek 
and: lowly Nazarine who is the greatest 
leader against the forces of evil and im- 
morality.and: whose weapons are spiritual, 
not carnal. 

During the Meiji era, there were what 
appeared to, be several attempts to: found 
a new religion in Japan. At one time it 
seemed as if the national cult would be 
made a national religion. At another time 
the encouragement given to the Hotokusha 
and. Ninomiya Sontoku, resembled an, at- 
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tempt to found something that would be a 
substitute for one of the world religions. 
Perhaps the latest attempt along this line is 
the idealizing of Nichiren. Many articles 
have appeared in which Nichiren is shown 
to be superior to Christ, although the 
methods of propaganda of hig disciples are 
imitations of Christian methods 

Most cf these imitations are the result 
of Christian influence. Dr. Anezaki, has 
well described the influence of Christianity 
upon Buddhism in his article on “ Buddhism 
in Contemporary Life”27 published in the 
Japan Evangelist, 1913. Speaking of the 
influence of Christianity upon Buddhism 
he said:. “Not to speak of Buddhist 
imitations of Christian example in the 
sphere of social activities, we note the 
renewed interest of Buddhists in the person 
of Buddha is chiefly due to Christian 
influence, assisted by the rise of historical 
research, the handy editions of Buddhist 
sacred books, organization of Young Men’s 
Buddhist Associations, institution of the 
Sunday Schools and Summer. schools. 
These imitations in outward forms canno: 
remain without inner significance. Shinshu 
priests are no longer content with a mere 
repetition of Amida’s name, but they utter 
or write down prayers which might easily 
be taken as Christian. Almost none of the 
educated Buddhists now regard Christianity 
as a false religion, but many of them 
frankly admit that the Christian religion 
has a stronger power «aver the moral life 
of its adherents, though they will maintain 
the superiority of Buddhism in philosophy.” 

Another tendency in his modern age has 
been for all the Buddhist sects to come 
closer together. Several meetings. have 
been held for this purpose.28 In Decem- 
ber 1915 at a meeting of delegates from 
various sect held in Kyoto it was resolved 
that the various sects should unite. in 
purpose and activity for the revival of 
Buddhism, the dissemination of religion 
and the promotion of the good fortune 
of the imperial house. They agreed to 
cooperate in young men’s work and in 
various forms of rescue work, to endeavor 
to prevent Shinto as a national cult, and 
Shinto asa religion being identified, and to 
propagate Japanese Buddhism. eBrouawiaut 
the East and West.’ 


26. See “ Aspects of Japanese Buddhism in Con- 
abr nseien Life” by. pick Anezaki, p, 40. 


27. Ibid, p. 5. 
28. See “ Japan Evangelist,” Jan, 1916. 
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9The Buddhists were very active after 
the coronation of the present Emperor in 
controverting the attitude of the Shintoists 
who wished to mzke Shinto a religion of 
Japan. Inthe autumn of 1916 they formed a 
society for the protection of Japan. ?0They 
resolved to strive for world-peace and the 
promotion of principles of humanity by 
emphasizing religion and the unity of the 
national spirit. “They decided to make a 
special investigation of religious problems, 
and to make reverent moral ideas the 
foundation for education, commerce, and in- 
dustry. “They would nourish virtue among 
the labouring classes by providing means 
of self improvement, and they would also 
elevate women and improve the home. 
They would develop personal character in 
young men and promote works of benevo- 
lence, thus realizing Buddha’s ideal of pity. 
As a practical outcome of this, they would 
organize religious institutions founded upon 
Japanese national character and history. 

The result of all these movements in 
Buddhism should be very great. From 
the standpoint of the onlooker, there are 
two tendencies at work. ‘The result of 
fraternizing with western materialistic sci- 
ence, with agnosticism and even with 
_atheism is always the same. Japan is no 
exception. Such fraternizing tends to des- 
troy the spiritual life of religion; many 
Buddhist priests have come to have little or 
no faith in Budda, and they frankly say so. 
A few years ago the religious world was 
shocked by the Hongwanji scandals. ‘he 
chief abbot resigned from his high position 
and became a private man. He had been 
a great traveller, and during his absence the 
business of the temple was neglected. “The 
newspapers said, | l aking advantage of the 
opportunity of lax control, the higher priests 
embezzled the money of the temple, and 
lived profligate lives.” Whatever hap- 
pened, it is evident that the religious life of 
some of the leaders was not very strong. 


Such tendencies will not be corrected by 


agnostic or atheistic nourishment. 

The result of the spiritual movement 
in Buddhism is more encouraging. “lhe 
theistic faith is being deepened, and there is 
a tendency to grow toward Christianity. 
This theistic tendency within Buddhism is 
historic lly one of the most convincing 


29. See “ Japan Evangelist,” March. 1916. 
80. Ibil, Dec., 1916. 
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arguments to strengthen the truth so beauti- 
fully expressed by St. Augustine: “ Thou 
hast made us for thyself, and our hearts 
cannot find rest till they find rest in Thee.” 
This development hss been quickened in 
recent years by contact with Christian 
mysticsm. The hymns of Christian'ty, 
adapted to the praises of Buddha, have 
been so effective that young Buddhists, whc 
have been educated within the last few 
decades are unable to see any essential diffe- 
rence between Buddhism and Christianity. 

The theistic ideal in Buddhism is most 
pronounced among some followers of 
Nichiren, and in the true sect of the Pure 
Land. Recently, the chief abbot of the 
Nichiren sect, in a little book on the 
principles of Nichiren, make a near ap- 
proach to Christianity by strengthening the 
ethical ideal and maintaining the personal 
nature of the Absolute Buddha. The 
followers of the “ True Sect of Pure Land 
Doctrine” explain Amida as essentially the 
same as the Christian God, and many of 
the believers enjoy a religious experience 
which resembles that of many Christians. 
Christian ideas of God are ascribed to this 

Being of Measureless Light and Life” 
and from the Buddhist point of view, it 
is not difficult to see why they think 
Buddhism and Christianity are essentially 
one. From the Christian point of view, 
however, the difficulty is not with the new 
wine which they have put into the old 
bottles—the difficulty is with the old bottles, 
which may be said to represent the back- 
ground of historical Buddhism. 

Within this Buddhist background, there 
are three ideas which must be cleared up 
before we can say © Amida is God;”’ first, 
the pessimistic taint of historical Buddhism 
which advocates the suppression of life and 
the destruction of all desire or will to live 
rather than its realization; second, the 
Buddhist absolute is essentially impersonal, 
making Amida’s personality merely a 
mask or a device to attract the masses; 
third, the superstitious practices and customs 
connected with festivals, temples, and wor- 
ship, which are encouraged by the priests, 
must be removed. 


If those old bottles are destroyed and the 
new wine which is being taught by many 
modern Buddhists, can be put into new 
bottles, then it is possible to declare te 
these new Buddhists that Jesus is the true 
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revealer of the being of measureless Light 
and Life whom they worship as Amida 
or Buddha. It would then be possible to 
adopt the Pauline method of present- 
ing Christianity to non-Christian people. 
Whether such a method can be adopted 
in modern Japan or not, it is a fact that’ a 
great flood of light has come into Buddhism 
through its contact with Christianity, and 
the teaching of many modern Buddhists is 
such as to prepare the minds of the people 
for the acceptance of Christian doctrines. 

If Sakyamuni were to awaken and visit 
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Japan, he might find it difficult to recogniz 
as his disciples some of those who think 


they are following him. He might be 
convinced that the Buddhist historical 
movement from atheism implied in his 


denial of both the self and the God self of 
Alara Kalama®! to God represented a real 
need in the hearts of men and might 
become a theist with a faith in the ultimate 
nature of the personality of God the Father. 


31. See Murakami’s “ Unity of Buddhism” Vol. 
II on the distinctive teaching of Sakyamuni. ‘ 


The Spiritual Prerequisites of a Suc- 
cessful Evangelistic Campaign 


By HARVEY BROKAW 


UCH that can be said on this sub- 
ject is inevitably of the nature of 
“stirring up your pure minds by way of 
remembrance.” It is only the truth to say, 
however, that our minds need to be stirred 
up. Nothing can be more important or 
fundamental than honestly and earnestly 
to consider the spiritual foundations essen- 
tial to success in the Evangelistic Campaign, 
which we are beginning. 

Now, too, is the time to consider these 
things spiritually essential—beforehand. 
“No man goeth to battle but first counteth 
the cost.” And no man or body of men, 
going out to win souls, to better social con- 
ditions and to advance the Kingdom of 
God, should go forth without first solemnly 
assessing the spiritual resources and measur- 
ing carefully the spiritual requisites for 
victory. 

This subject ought to be a thrilling one 
to the real Christ-centered soul, the real 
man or woman of God. The more one 
ponders God’s resources for him, God’s 
resources at the disposal of all, the more one 
is exalted in spirit, the more one knows, 
deeply and joyously knows, that “ one with 
God is as a thousand.” 

One thing more, it seems to me, needs to 
be said by way of preliminary. It is this :— 
Let us never enter into any work for God 
without seeking for and finding and depend- 
ing upon the spiritual power available. We 


all know only too well that there has been 
a lack along this line in past efforts. 
Meagre results (no one dare to say failure, 
even of an Inter-church World Movement ; 
God alone can judge measure failure or 
success)—but meagre results may be laid 
chiefly to failure to depend, first of all (1 
almost said utterly) on the spiritual forces that 
God stands ready to grant, when we meet 
His conditions. “For our wrestling is not 
against flesh and blood, but against the 
principalities, against the powers, against 
the world-rulers of this darkness, against the 
spiritual hosts of wickedness in the heavenly 
places.” Against these only the whole 
armor of God will prevail. 

I. Is it a personal idiosyncracy, or is it 
simply spiritually natural, that the first pre- 
requisite to come to mind was prayer? 
Every age seems to have to relearn this 
source of power. “hen we wax fat in 
spirit, get to depending on self, our efforts, 
our plans, our machinery, our organizations. 


-And we can not help failing. Because, 


after all, the source of power is not largely 
within ourselves. Finally, humbled by 
failure, we retrace our footsteps to the 
spiritual fountains. 

Our post-war generation, it seems to me, 
is just beginning to restudy, to relearn, to 
remeasure, and !et us hope, to utilize this 
spiritual essentiality. As I was pondering 


this phase of the subject, I happened to read. 


re 
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what an up-to-date pastor wrote on the sub- 
ject. Let him speak to us, for he gives my 
sincerest convictions, and, I hope, your own. 

“One of the mighty forces in the realm 
of spirit, of which giant souls in all ages had 
glimpses, is prayer. Isolated spiritual 
geniuses have experienced its marvellous 
potentialities. “he masses have often had 
glimpses of it. Buc today there is abroad 
among intellectual people a desire and a 
purpose to know more of this force, a feel- 
ing that the half has never been discovered 
and that vast accomplishments in the realm 
of mind and spirit wait upon our investiga- 
tion of the great laws of prayer and on 
obedience to them..... 

“There are those who believe that the 
great tasks that confront us, as we try to 
establish the Kingdom of God on earth, 
can be lifted and carried thro power of 
prayer..... 


“From a little pamphlet on prayer come 
thes> arresting sentences: “If ye shall ask 
...--l will do.’ If it be true that God’s 
omnipotence is placed at our disposal, we 
are responsible for its exercise thro prayer as 
tho we possessed it ourselves. Behold here 
the shame of our unevangelized world of 
two thousand year’s delay, of our cowardice 
and faltering in the presence of difficulties. . 

“A trumpet voice is needed to rouse the 
church universal to the fact that it can per- 
form the gigantic tasks that confront it only 
when it learns that prayer is its most effec- 
tive way of working..... 

“One says that science is just beginning 
to realize that there is a world of mind and 
spirit, whose laws and forces must be 
studied, as well as a world of matter and of 
natural forces. “We must realize,’ he says, 
“that the whole is a single, undeviating, 
law-saturated cosmos. Prayer is a part of 

‘the orderly cosmos, and it may be an effici- 
ent portion of the guiding and controlling 
walls. 3 

“Tt is absurd to think the universe has 
been so structured that a man can cooperate 
with God by using his arm and a plow and 
a seed to produce a stalk of corn, and yet 
there is no way by which his spirit can co- 
operate with God to bring changes in the 
realm of spirit..... The whole universe of 
spirit lies before us, largely unkown but 
knowable, and the urging message comes to 
simple souls and scholars alike, ‘ Ask, seek, 
knock.’ 
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“The world is sick unto death of pious, 
formal, meaningless prayers that do not 
really expect God to pay any attention to 
them. It is hungry to hear of the experi- 
ence of men who believe God and the 
universe are knowable by the human soul. . 
who are trying to learn how to wield the 
greatest force in the universe, the force that 
can move the world because it moves God— 
the force of prayer.” 

Surely one of the laws of prayer is persist- 
ence. It does not solve the issue flippantly 
to jest at the parable of the importunate 
widow. Sometimes our modern minds 
strain at this law and put it aside the idea 
that God will not hear for our much speak- 
ing. Nevertheless, the experience of real 
Christians evidences the fact that there is a 
real law here. Of course it is not the much 
speaking, the vain repetitions, that bring 
accomplishment. It is the spirit of intense 
earnestness that says with a Knox, “Oh 
God, give me Scotland or I die”; or 
with a Duff, fainting before a Scotch 
Assembly, crying, “I will die, if you do 
not let me finish my plea for Persia and 
Indias, 

Isaiah has it in his sentence, “ As soon as 
Zion travailed, she brought forth her child- 
ren,” —a persistence, an intensity, an agony 
of pleading with God like the travail of 
child-birth. Israel in Egypt grew to this 
spiritual agony in calling on God for deliver- 
ance, and God brought them out witha 
mighty hand and astrongarm. The Jews, 
hanging their harps on the willow-trees in 
another bondage, agonized till God sent the 
faithful, pleading remnant back to the pro- 
mised land. 

Dare we say it? Has there ever been 
any other mighty spiritual deliverance or 
victory without intensity and persistence in 
prayer? Have we forgotten James H. 
Ballagh and a few faithful souls who prayed 
for years before the last large ingathering 
into the Churches of Christ which are in 
Japan? Have we forgotten Finney and 
Sunday? It may be that there are some 
who say, as one said to me recently, “ And 
we do not want any more of their kind?” 
How dare we say that? Somehow God 
has very largely, so far, advanced His King- 
dom in all ages and in all lands by “their 
kind.” Before each one of the great spiri- 
tual harvests, as is true of the recent inga- 
thering in one of the isles of the South 
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Pacific, there has been persistent, agonizing 
travail of soul in calling upon God. 

Dare we say another thing? We shall 
surely fail in the present evangelistic cam- 
paign unless the missionary body, our 
Japanese co-workers and the whole rank 
and file of the membership in this land are 
on their knees in prayer, praying in the 
Spirit, according to the will of Jesus, in an 
intensity of intercession for the souls of the 
Japanese people. 

II. One hesitates for fear of misunder- 
standing in this Modernist-Fundamentalist 
controvesy-age to mention another spiritual 
prerequisite. But honesty compels that it 
be put forward. We dare not ignore it. 
There must be spiritual honesty, spiritual 
integrity, spiritual sincerity, if we would 
succeed. That is to say, * We must be 
absolutely right with God. 


That means a good many things. First 
of all, it means that we must go again to 
the fountain for cleansing, God can not 
use choked channels. He that ascends to 
the hill of the Lord must have clean hands 
and a pure heart. Shall we who read it 
ever forget Robert E. Speer’s address on 
“Without spot, or wrinkle, or any such 
thing?” Holiness, in the sense of freedom 
from known sin, in the sense of victory over 
besetting sin, is essential here. 

Some of us who are a bit old-fashioned 
and not altogether ashamed or repentant 
about it, still think that sin is the most aw- 
ful thing in the world, to be abhorred, to be 
shunned, to be fought against. We are 
just as sure that God can not give His 
fullest, richest blessings, “the finest of the 
wheat,” until we repent of sin and flee from 
it. May God give this generation a new 
sense of sin! For I doubt not that it is at 
the root of our moral s!ackness and spiritual 
inertia. “Che age has gotten into the spirit 
of Heine who wrote, “ Oh, God will for- 
give. It is His trade.’ It is His trade. 
It is His business. Therefore, tremble 
before Him, because He is not only love 
and forgiveness. He is love that is stern 
and holy. He is forgiveness that is just and 
faithful. 

Getting right with God involves thinking 
and believing right about Him. There is 
no safety in going into any evangelistic 
campaign, depending on half truths, uncer- 
tainties, doubts. In all honesty, is it not 
about time that we ceased glorifying doubt ? 


Evangelist 


If we have to quote that chestnut abous 
“honest,” in God’s name let us emphasize 
that word, “honest,” and put it in big 
capitals, and flash thousand-watt electric 
lights thro it. I have the suspicion that a 
large proportion of doubt, say at least 75 
per cent of it, is not honest. Last year a 
church paper had an article, glorifying doubt. 
A nephew of the writer, a young pastor, 
rebuked his uncle, “for,” he said, “ this 
generation has doubt enough of its own 
without your encouraging them init. You 


ought to be teaching this generation how to. 
Is doubt the law of progress,. 


have faith.” 
commercial, scientific or spiritual? I recall 
a chapter in Hebrews which tells of the 
accomplishments of faith. I recall no 
chapter in Holy Writ that tells of the ac- 
complishments of doubt. I recall that our 
Lord, groaning in spirit, said, “Oh ye of 
little faith, wherefore did ye doubt?” I 
recall that He said, “When the Lord 
comes again, will he find faith on the 
earth?” 

All sympathy and patience for any soul 
who honestly finds himself in the agony of 
doubt ! 
leaders who glorify it and put it above faith 
and right 
Christianity! We will get nowhere in a 
spiritual campaign to win Japan to Jesus 
on the basis of uncertainty as to his person, 
His essential deity, His sacrifical power to 
save, His plenary power to reform society 
and to make a new world. We must be- 
lieve with all our hearts and minds and 
souls that Jesus can re-create a new 
man out of the individual and a new social 
order out of the masses. You recall Robert 
E. Speer’s address before the students of 
Harvard, with its insistance that Jesus 
Christ had the power to make a man about- 
face instantly. We are bound to believe 
that. 


And if Jesus works more slowly than our 
impatience demands, or does not bless our 
little method or pet scheme, who are we to 
say that we will cast this whole thing over- 
board? “ Nay, but, oh man, who art thou 
that repliest against God?....By their un- 
belief they were broken off and thou 
standest by faith. Be not high-minded, but 
fear.” 

Let us say in all humility these three 
things: First, we can not see eye to eye 


about God and the truths of our religion. 


But not one atom for our spiritual 


belief and the verities of our 
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“Therefore, within the limits of proper 
tolerance, we must bear and forbear. We 
can cooperate in God’s work, even if 
-we differ, provided we are faithful and loyal 
tothe Lord our God. And that “provided” 
means a lot. 
suaded in his own mind. 

Second, we need to insist that this free- 
dom to differ carries with it the duty of 
seeking with all our minds to know the 
truth. Let us not see how little we can 
mutually believe, but how much. Reduc- 
ing our Christianity to a least-common- 
denominator is dangerous business. Let us 
have the spirit of the great scientist before 
his experiment, “Let us pray, for we are 
about to think Gou’s thoughts after Him.” 
Let us restore the spirit of reverence about 
His Word. “‘VUhy word is truth.” 

The third thing is this: Let us cease 
speaking so jestingly and so flippantly about 
what other brethren hold essential and 
fundamental. Ina recent year’s furlough, 
with the theological controversy rampant 
nothing grieved my soul so much as the 
sneer at the other fellow. As a recent 
preacher said, “It cut like a knife.” In 
justice and fairness, it seemed to me that 
each side was equally guilty, in spite of the 
claim of one side that its spirit was the 
kindliest. I believe I know whereof I 
speak, for I was between two fires even 
within the ranks of my own relatives, 
Sometimes I thought that those who were 
on neither extreme, got their heads banged 
the hardest. Both sides seemed to think 
that these non-extremists were neither cold 
nor hot and wanted to spew them out of 
their mouths. 


Brothers and sisters, perhaps the ether 
man believes what he believes as honestly, 
as sincerely, yes as intelligently, as you do. 
Let us cease saying that the Modernist is 
light-headed, easy-going, shallow-pated ; or 
that the Fundamentalist is an old fogy, 
reactionary, static-minded. William Lyon 
Phelps says in a recent maganine, “A 
haughty heart and a conceited mind are 
more out of place in Christian communities 
than professional criminals....It 1s always 
possible that, if any enemy is treated like a 
brother, the mask of prejudice and hostility 
would disappear and frank friendship take 
the place of hatred.” 

I am persuaded that we must have this 
spirit in this campaign. We will never 


Let each man be fully per- 
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succeed on the basis of sneers, antagonisms, 
hatreds. It must be on the basis of doing 
our utmost to think right about God, and 
also on the basis of each man counting the 
other better than himself, taking heed only 
where he himself stands in the eyes of a 
holy, just, righteous and loving God. 

III. ‘This seems to lead naturally to 
another prerequisite, the spirit of humility 
before God. “Humble yourselves under 
the mighty hand of God.” ‘“ Let this mind 
be in you, which was also in Christ Jesus, 
who humbled himself....” “Not that . 
we are sufficient of ourselves to think any- 
thing as of ourselves, but our sufficiency is 


of God.” 


Is that the spirit of the age? After our 
Nietzches, Bernhardis, not to mention others 
a bit more up-to-date, possibly by reason of 
them all, this age seems very self-sufficient, 
very self-complacent, very self-exalting. 
We make a lot of the divinity of manhood. 
There is much of intellectual pride. We 
are not a little boastful of what man is and 
what he can accomplish. Dr. Fosdick has 
done us one good service in Warning us 
about our shallow optimism about ourselves 
and our accomplishments, “Going ‘up, 
going up, we thought,” with our applied 
knowledge, with our applied science, with 
Our systems of modern finance, and they all 
became a Frankenstein monster that turned 
torendus. 

While First Corinthians is no basis for 
mental unpreparedness, intellectual sloth or 
physical laziness, yet there is a profound 
truth there. “The foolishness of God is 
wiser than men....God chose the foolish 
things that he might put to shame them 
that are wise....That no flesh should 
glory before God.” After all, Tennyson is 
right: “Our little systems have their day. 
‘They have their day and cease to be.” Any 
of us grey-heads know that. And if our 
personal-work method, our social-service 
method, or our no-more-war method fail to 
succeed, let us believe that God is still 
abundantly full of resources to succeed. 

The other side of humility is utter 
dependence upon God. Was not the 
small success (I speak fromthe human stand- 
point) of the last campaign due to the fact 
that there was too much of the man-made ? 
That is self-criticism, for along with others, 
with all my might and main, I was in the 
making of methods, the forming of plans, 
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the building up of a machine and the col- 
lection of large sums of money. All neces- 
sary, perhaps; but not the dependence upon 
them! ‘That was all wrong. ‘There was 
the cracking of the whips and the creaking 
of the chains, but there was little of power, 
or progress, or accomplishment, or victory. 
With profound conviction, as a lesson ‘of 
the past, let us this time put first depend- 
ence on God, on His plans, on His methods, 
on His conditions, and not any dependence 
at all upon our own. 

IV. Part of this dependence upon God, 
of course means, must mean, dependence 
upon the Holy Spirit. Dare we reduce the 
third person of the blessed ‘Trinity to a 
mere force, a mere influence, as I so re- 
peatedly hea-d on a recent furlough? J 
dare not. I do not so read the supernatural 
revelation of God in his Holy Word. ‘The 
Acts and the Epistles throb and glow with 
the shining presence of the Holy Spirit. He 
is there from Acts to Revelation. He is 
the active person in the Trinity from the 
apostolic age to this. He is here now, 
brooding over this world as He brooded 
over chaos in the beginning, moving on the 
hearts of men, working where he willeth, 
“and none can stay his hand or say unto 
him, What doest thou?’ How we have 
grieved him? How we have neglected 
him? How some have denied him? How 
he has waited on us and for us, for he 
works only in a willing soul? We can not 
advance ahead of him, and we must not lag 
behind him. 


Is there need of evidence? ‘The history 
of ancient and modern Christianity proves 
that all real advance has been as we ad- 
vanced with and depended upon the Spirit’s 


presence, power and guidance. “By my 
Spirit, saith the Lord of Hosts.” Here is 
what a recent writer vividly says: 
ee - . 
The scientist knows that countless 


mysterious forces lie unknown and unused 
about him—forces electrical, chemical, wait- 
ing for man to find them and harness them 
to his uses....No scientist doubts that we 
are only in the beginning of our mighty 
discoveries concerning the mighty forces 
which thrill thro and behind matter... . 
The lure of vast unknown forces in nature 
attracts countless eager minds.... 

“Te is dawning upon men that there are 
also mighty forces in the realm of spirit that 
are only half-suspected, vast uncharted 
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regions of spiritual being where mighty 
forces lie unused because unknown by men. 
The religious man is coming to have the 
scientist’s attitude of expectancy and adven- 
ture, and of humble conviction that he has 
hardly touched the pebbles on the beach, 
while the great ocean of spiritual knowledge 
rolls all unexplored before him.” 

Does not that mean, after all, that the 
Holy Spirit of God is a vast, mighty potent- 
iality that we have scarcely expected and 
surely not availed ourselves of ? Somethiag 
deep in us responded to that sermon of 
Bishop Welsh, was it, a few years ago, 
when he claimed all that was good and 
blessed and forward-looking in this world 
for the Holy Spirit. 


But let us put it another way around. 
Let us free ourselves from cant and pride 
and hypocrisy and besetting-sin. Let us 
eet the cleansing by the sacrifice of Christ, 
so that we may be in harmony with the 
plans of the Holy Spirit and usable by him 
in the winning of the world. 

V. We must not overlook consecration 
as a spiritual prerequisite. “ They first 
gave themselves unto the Lord.” And 
then, as a matter of course, they gave all 
else. 

VI. Finally, put in the paramount place 
as the greatest of all, there isa genuine love 
for souls. “loo great emphasis can not be 
put on the teaching that God is love, and 
that we must keep heart, soul and mind 
bathed in his love. Of course, God is also 
holiness and justice and righteousness. Let 
us not forget that he can not tolerate sin, 
hypocrisy, inequality, greed, injustice. Some- 
times I think we get a one-sided view of 
God and his truth, which the old Puritan 
did not have, because we think only of the 
love-side of his nature, attributes and being. 
And we have a sort of mushy, namby 
pamby, wishy washy, sentimental concept 
of lover. 

Nevertheless, we will succeed in a soul- 
campaign largely in proportion as we are 
filled with and governed by a heart full of 
a pure, holy love for God and man “I 
love God because he loves men,” said Henry 
George. But the Bishop’s rejoinder went 
deeper, “ No, I love men, because God 
loves them.” It is God’s love in us that 
makes us love all classes and conditions of 
men, high and low, rich and poor, full of 
good and laden with sin. It is God’s love 
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that will make every church member a per- 
sonal worker and a social-service worker. 
And both are as necessary as ever. 

So God has a divine compassion for men, 
not a cheap pity forthem. His compassion 
took him to the cross. His love must 
constrain us, (thrust us out), and make us 
winsome. Who can stand in the shining, 
white-light of this requirement? Here we 
hang our heads in shame and contrition ! 
Here we confess that we find the chief rea- 
son fer our failures. Here we contritely 
bend our knees and humbly cry, “ More 
love, oh God, more love for thee, and for 
the souls and the society waiting.” In the 
day to come, we will need this more and 
more. We will need the love that puts our 
Japanese leadership ahead, that enables us 
to do the humbler tasks, that gives us the 
tact the Saviour had at the Samaritan well, 
and that sends us out to the byways and 
country paths, even to the most simple- 
minded, but hungry, rural souls. 

A missionary tells us how an uneducated 
assistant of the Japan Evangelistic Band 
was brought in contact with an old woman 
while putting up the tent. Somehow he 
had caught the spirit of love that made him 
tender and kind and winsome. And he 
brought the old woman into the heavenly 
places with Christ Jesus. She said simply, 
“He led me. He was so kind to me.” 
And that was infinitely worth-while. 

A Baptist preacher boarded a Pullman in 
Los Angeles. He found the owner of some 
race-horses and two jockeys only on the 
sleeper. “hey were all bound for Chicago. 
‘They were the antithesis, these horse-racing, 
betting, drinking, cursing men, of all the 
preacher stood for. But he decided to be 
kind to them and to learn their view-point. 
‘They were soon friendly. At Denver, just 
as night fell, a couple brought their little 
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thirteen-year old son and put him on the 
sleeper. They left the little fellow to go on 
alone to Kansas City. Evidently he was 
unused to Pullman sleeping-car ways. 
Evidently, too, he had been raised in a 
Christian home. He looked around in 
bewilderment, after he was ready to sleep, 
not knowing what to do. But he bravely 
kneeled down in the aisle, said his 
little prayer for father and mother and 


God’s care. Then we climbed into his 
berth, pulled the curtains.and went to 
sleep. 


The preacher wondered what effect the 
scene would have on the rough racing-men. 
He knew it was a time for him to keep 
quiet. He surreptitiously observed that, as 
the little boy kneeled, three caps came off 
and three heads bowed, till he was thro. 
There was a profound silence for awhile. 
Then one of the jockeys came over to the 
preacher, and, pointing to the boy’s berth, 
said, ‘“ Domine, what has he got that we 
aint?”’ That is what God’s love will do 
for us—give us that boldness and bravery 
and humility, and then men will say, 
“What is it that you have that we have 
not?” “And they took knowledge of 
them that they had been with Jesus.” 

Christian friends, hasthe standard been put 
too high? I have purposely put it as high as 
Iknow. With the deepest conviction of my 
soul, I say, let us not go on in this evan- 
gelistic campaign without these spiritual 
prerequisites—an agony of travail in prayer, 
right attitude toward God in belief, in holi- 
ness of life, in humility of spirit, in depend- 
ence upon him, in consecration of our all, 
giving ourselyes wholly to the Holy Spirit to 
be used of him when and where he wills, 
and with a sincere and burning love for God 
and man. ‘Till we have these things, let 
each one wait—on his knees. 


SES, There Will be No Nation-Wide 
Revival in 1924-25 


By WM. MERRELL VORIES 


ISTORIC religious revivals that have 
become nation-wide and have af- 
fected the destinies of peoples, have usually, 
if not always, been preceded by moral 
awakenings. The projected National 
Evangelistic Campaign this winter will not 
result in a nation-wide spiritual revival be- 
cause of the lack of the moral awakening 
which no one seems to have conceived as a 
necessary preliminary, in connection with 
the various preparations we have been urged 
to make. 

Cooperation, concentration of efforts, 
prayer, have been stressed, and certainly all 
are essential ; but there exist in the midst of 
the Christian Churches themselves con- 
ditions that preclude a deep and thorogoing 
revival. ‘There is a laxness of moral ideal 
and moral practice which make any hope of 
a general revival quite remote and impro- 
bable. Of course, spasmodic and _ local 
stirrings may be expected. Certain churches 
may be quite noticeably revived and certain 
communities may be aroused temporarily. 
Nervous or sentimental enthusiasm can be 
set off without very great effort, and in spite 
of the absence of deep spiritual conviction ; 
especially in times of unrest, financial 
depression, and social or spiritual strain— 
such as the present. But such spasmodic 
stirrings may not mean life. 

I have seen eyen a dead frog’s legs set to 
kicking by the application of common salt. 

But there are a number of large and 
deeply-embedded stones to be rolled away 
from the mouth of the tomb, before a revi- 
val of religion can be expected among the 
present-day churches and other Christian 
organizations of Japan. It is not even pro- 
bable that a normal, healthful growth can 
be maintained within the Christian. com- 
munity unless a sturdier moral sense is 
aroused. D 

The Ten Commandments—for example 
—seem to have been dropped overboard for 
some years past. Not that ] should advo- 
cate the sufficiency of the Ten Command- 
ments, or a return to Judaism. We ought 
to have higher moral standards as the cen- 
turies progress, I dare say: but that we 
should fall below the Ten Commandments 


is what concerns me. ‘They ought to be a 
minimum standard forthe Christian. Yet 
today the churches seem to make no re- 
quirements upon their membership that 
have such a minimum in regard. 

To be conservative, let us say that fully 
one-half of the Church members who 
engage in business make no pretense of 
closing their shops or factories on Sundays. 
Not only is:'this the case, but neither pas- 
tors, Sunday School teachers, nor in many 
cases even missionaries, seem to say or do 
anything about it. 

Now even if these good people have 
adopted Christ’s ““ Two Great Command- 
ments” as successors to the old Ten, it 
remains incumbent to “ love one’s neighbor 
as one’s self”; and this should insure to 
the laborers employed by Christians the 
same rest day which the boss and the 
official and the teacher receive. 

Building operations on structures owned 
by Christians are by no means always 
stopped on Sundays. Of this particular 
lack of moral conviction the writer has had 
abundant experience in the past eighteen 
years of eftorts to secure a rest day for 
laborers,—not only for physical recreation 
but also to permit of the development of the 
dormant spiritual nature. On occasion a 
Christian will wish his own home, or shop, 
or other building to be hurried forward by 
Sunday labor; but even in buildings for 
direct Christian uses, the construction is 
sometimes not halted on Sundays. ‘The 
climax of this anomalous condition is reach- 
ed when a building—such as a church, 
school, or institution—which is designed to 
evangelize the people, does not give Sunday 
rest, nor any spiritual efforts, to the work- 
men engaged in its construction. 

When the building is completed, its 
owners will presumably go out into the 
highways to urge people into it to be 
worked-upon; but during months of time, 
the score or more of workmen daily con- 
nected with that growing building will have 
been neglected entirely! Is it because they 
are only laborers? Is the Christian mes- 
sage intended for none but students and 
merchants? Is the building not to be used, 
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nor its staff to function, until a certain dedi- 
cation service has been celebrated? Are these 
unusual opportunities to reach men coming 
into it daily for months to be lost entirely ? 

Tt ought not to be thought a strange thing 
that every man who labors for the construc- 
tion of a Christian building should be given 
an opportunity to understand the Faith 
which he is helping to equip for service ! 
Tt ought not to be unheard of for the work- 
men upon a church or association building 
to be converted to Christ during their 
months of connection with the job. Where 
are the Christian workers all that time? Why 
is there not, not merely Sunday rest, but also 
provision for special meetings for the work- 
men?—Timeto think of spiritual matters, 
and spiritual matters presented for thought ! 

Yet in all these years, I recall but few 
instances where the contractor, or some of 
his men, have become Christians thru contact 
with a Christian building operation. In 
some few cases, even the exact opposite has 
been known—a contractor favorable to 
Christianity being driven away by the over- 
bearing, hard, or unreasonable treatment of 
a “Christian” who was putting up a 
“ Christian ” building ! 

How many Christians, or Christian 
organizations, of today are willing to agree 
to any delay, or extra expense, or any other 
difficulty, for the sake of giving Sunday rest 
to the laborers upon their buildings? Until 
our religion goes deep enough into our own 
hearts to affect our business transactions 
and our treatment of our employees, either 
temporary or permanent, it is not likely to 
enkindle a spiritual revival among our 
neighbors ! 


Another stone that rests solidly upon the 
door to a spiritual awakening, and that will 
require a tremendous charge of spiritual 
dynamite to dislodge is the financial policy 
of Christian institutions. We will finance 
Christian buildings and Christian work with 
funds gathered from questionable sources. 
The average Church of today will not in- 
quire into the methods by which the money 
was acquired which is contributed to its 
work, A member who makes large gifts 
may be earning his money by child labor, 
sweat-shop methods, by working women 
during long hours, by running his factory or 
mine or plantation on Sundays, by un- 
sanitary and unsafe working conditions for 
his employees. We not only make no 
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efforts to have him improve. conditions for 
his workers, but even accept the tainted 
money made by his improper methods. 

A man may be a patron of geisha and in 
general of an immoral character; yet if he 
offers money to a Christian organization, 
not only is his money accepted, but also he 
may be given an office or invited to speak 
from the platform of the organization! No 
sense of moral connection between a man 
and his money, or between a man’s public 
speeches and his private life, seems to affect 
the financial policy of the present-day 
churches in Japan. How can they expect 
a spiritual revival to break out thru them to 
their Nation? First there must come a 
tremendous moral reform within themselves. 

Christian Schools in Japan are not in a 
condition to foster a nation-wide revival in 
the near future. At the last annual con- 
ference of the Federation of Christian Mis- 
sions, held this summer in Karuizawa, 
several definite charges were made against 
the present Christian Schools in Japan. 
‘They were shown, from their own official 
reports, to be failing to accomplish their 
avowed purposes, thru neglect of the most 
obvious principles of both Christianity and 
pedagogy. The following defects were 
pointed out :— 


1. They do not produce sufficient CHRIS- 
TIAN TEACHERS to man their own facul- 
ties. Nearly 38 per cent of the teachers are 
NON-CHRISTIANS (more than 1 in 3). 
Average of 9 per school; one has 43; 6 
have over 20. Altho these 47 schools have 
graduated 7,129 Christian converts, they 
could not secure among them substitutes for 
the 434 non-Christian teachers now em- 
ployed. 

2. They obtain poor spiritual results. 
Out of 24,808 graduates, only 7,129 were 
Christian. As this is nearly 29 per cent. 
it does not seem very bad :— 

BUT in 9 schools, each above 700 in 
enrollment—with 9,123 eraduates—only 750 
Christians; making only about 8 per cent. 
Any Missionary with a student dormitory 
near a Government school can beat such 
results, without expense to his Mission ! 

3. They do not produce CHRISTIAN 
WORKERS (altho this is a professed objec- 
tive). From 14 boys’ Schools—with 10,572 
pupils, out of more than 1,000 graduates in 
1923, only 4 are reported as entering THEO- 
LOGICAL SEMINARIES; and only 8 
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entered upon any kind of Christian work. 
Evenas laymen, the Christian influence of the 
graduates is becoming less rather than more 
with the increased size of Christian Schools. 

4. They are TOO LARGE for personal 
work—and the present tendency is to ex- 
tend ‘still more. In contrast to the 8 per 
cent of converts in schools above 700, we 
find in 21 schools under 400 (and 14, or 
2/3, of which are under 300) 64 per cent of 
the graduates Christian. “Che small schools 
secured 1,989 of the 7,129 total converts of 
all the schools reporting. “hat is appromi- 
mately 5,000 out of a total of 7,000. ‘This 
suggests that schools of the 300-type are 8 
TIMES AS EFFICIENT as those of 700 
up. (64 per cent vs. 8 per cent) Inspite 
of this, 1 school, of the smaller size, pathe- 
tically reports as follows: “ Greatest need 
more personal touch with pupils.” “ Chief 
improvement planned—to double size of 
school.” !!! 


Classes are too large within the schools. 
English is presumably a strong point in 
Mission schools; but no language can be 
taught in a class of 40 to 50. 

We are not only not giving our pupils 
Christianity, but not even good education ! 
It is argued that small schools can not be 
financed. Do we propose to sell the im- 

‘mortal souls of our pupils for a price? 
There are 2 good alternatives: one is to 
quit : the other is to increase tuition fees— 
and to give the money’s worth in quality. 
Too many subjects are taught,—smatter- 
ingly—for health, thoroness, or real educa- 
tional results. 

5. They DO NOT KNOW what they are 
doing. 

The majority of the 47 schools admit 
having “no records” of the most vital 
statistics of their work. 20 of the 47 can- 
not tell how many graduates were Christian. 
Many do not know how many converts in 
last year’s class; nor whether any graduates 
entered upon Christian work. 

‘There seems to be almost no follow-up 
work for alumni; or records of what be- 
comes of the weak converts cast out into a 
hostile world at graduation. 

There are numerous minor faults, .no 
doubt, but these impress one as too vital to 
be overlooked by any one interested in 
Christian education in Japan. 

Based upon the preceding propositions, the 
following constructive proposals were made: 
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1. That in general Mission Schools be 
limited in enrollment to 300. 

2. That no single class room shall have 
more than 30 pupils to a teacher. 

3. That all pupils be provided for in 
DORMITORIES, of not more than 30 capa- 
city, with a qualified spinitual leader for each 
group. 

4. The EQUIPMENT, COURSES AND 
FACULTY be maintained at such a peda- 
gogical standard that higher tuition fees 
may be justly charged, if needed. 

5. That TEACHR-TRAINING be made 
at least sufficient enough to man the facul- 
ties of existing CHRISTIAN schools. 

6. That no course be given in any year 
when a teacher is not available who pos- 
sesses suitable qualifications—one of which 
shall be Christian character. 

7. That Mission Schools be freed from 
MOMBUSHO CONTROL, and be indepen- 
dently conducted as experimental demonst- 
rators of good pedagogy. “The purpose of 
a Christian School should be to educate 
men and women of Christian character ; not 
to provide a means of escape from conscrip- 
tion examinations ! 

8. ‘That the education of the thousands 
of children of CHRISTIAN PARENTS, 
according to Christian ideals, be made the 
first aim rather than the giving of Mombu- 
sho Education to non-Christian youths. 

9. That rather than more Mission Schools 
of the present type, we need more student 
dormitories conducted by Christian leaders, 
for picked men and women of Government 
and private institutions where intensive per- 
sonal influence may produce real results. 


10. That one or more PASTORAL 
WORKERS be assigned to each Mission 
School to follow up alumni and to evange- 
lize the homes of pupils. 

11. That the present challenge to all 
Missions contemplating educational work is 
A COMPLETE SYSTEM OF CHRISTIAN 
EDUCATION, from Kindergarten to Uni- 
versity, co-educational all the way; conduct- 
ed on asmall enough scale for thoroness; 
as a demonstration, as well as for direct 
service in producing Christian leadership. 

These proposals certainly do not aim at 
the giving up of Mission Schools. Christian 
education was never more needed than to- 
day. What is needed is to make Mission 
Schools truly CHRISTIAN and PEDAGO- 
GICAL. 


Missionaries’ Mutual Aid Association 


In the discussion which followed, there 
was not given a convincing answer to any 
of these charges or suggestions, altho there 
were’ present scores of representative educa- 
tional workers. ‘The facts of inefficiency 
and of size for financial economy, instead of 
rigid adherence to quality for spiritual and 
pedagogical ends, were admitted by not a 
few, and no moral conviction as to the 
urgency of reforms was in evidence. 

Out of such an atmosphere there can 
scarcely come a nation-wide revival among 
the students of Japan. A number of other 
obstacles to a genuine revival will probably 
occur to readers; but these few may serve 
to illustrate our point. 

Much has been said of late about the 
need of prayer in preparation for the forth- 
coming National Evangelistic Campaign. 
Nothing could be more essential than prayer. 
But what do we mean by prayer? 

Is it conceivable that fountains of spiritual 
force can be set free by the use of formal 
phrases uttered on bended knee, no matter 
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what words be employed, so long as the in- 
nermost hearts of those “ praying” and 
their daily practices, bear no resemblance to 
the petitions offered ? 

Is God to be deceived by fair language? 
Do we suppose He gives any attention to 
words, at all >—He who knoweth the heart 
of men? Our real praying is what we most 
deeply fee] in our profoundest convictions,’ 
and what we most regularly do in our daily 
work. ‘These things come uptothe Throne 
of God ; these things strike into the Spirit be- 
side us. “They are what receive the answer. 

Before there can be a nation-wide spiritual 
revival in Japan, there most come a John, 
the Baptist, or Elijah, or Jeremiah—or their 
message, at least, must enter the hearts of 
the Christian community with convincing, 
convicting force; and we must purge our- 
selves of materialism, money-worship, 
authority-fear, flattery-loving, compromise, 
unsocial and unsavory standards; and be- 
come prepared to transmit a pure Christi- 
anity fit for the great task. 


Missionaries’ Mutual Aid Association 
ANNUAL MEETING, AUG. 25, 1924 AT KARUIZAWA 


) en J. C. Robinson, Chairman, 
-X opened the meeting with prayer. 

M'nutes of last year and intervening 
minutes read and approved. 

‘The secretary gave the financial report of 
the year. 

The Mutual Aid Association has had an 
exceptional year. We have passed through 
the earthquake and fire, and through the 
other troubles and sorrows of the past year 
here in Japan, yet not one resident member 
in Japan was lost. ‘There was only one 
death among almost six hundred members, 
that of Miss May Russell, the adopted 
daughter of Miss Elizabeth Russell. 


INCOME. 
Yen 

R’d of the former Treas. assess. eevee) 1409-05 
R’d of the former Treas. dues ... 2. se - 874,50 
DGPCININ PUNE Year, ... aon <s0o are ane FD 7S.70 

Uydt 1.80 

EXPENDITURES. 

P’d Miss May Fussell’s beneficiary ... .... 1,850.00 
P’d Incidentals printi>g and postage ... 79.10 
Pd P. 8S. Mayer pri tingan] on “Ruler” © €2:75 
P’d Incidentals in Kxruizawa on “ Ruler” 4.78 

1,496.3 


Balance on Hand AA ta A ay 


MEMBERS. 
Up-to 40th assessment ... .. .. 574 
Plus 12,\New members ... ... ..” 12 
Wiimise hy byaideadtaatccsnitsssta st es-s iL 
Minus 5 withdrawals... 1... 5 
Membership... 
The suggested amendments were con- 
sidered next : 
The constitution was amended to limit 
the benefit to to ““ a sum not exceeding Yen 


twelve hundred (Yen 1,209.00).” 


The 2nd Amendment in regard tothe 
deleting of the ten sen fee was considered 
and carried. 

“The incidental expenses of the Associa- 
tion shall be defrayed from the funds.” 

The Corollary amendment to this was 
passed that “all funds, assessments. dues, 
entrance fees, etc., be placed in the one 
General Fund.” 

The nominating Committee made its 
report and election of officers resulted as 
follows: 

For President 

. Vice-Pres. 
Sec’y-Treas. 
Auditor 


Dr. H. Pedley 

Rey. J. Edgar Knipp 
Rev. Wm. H. Erskine 
Rey. J. A. Welbourn 
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Rev. P. S. Mayer, Tokyo, Chairman 
Rey. H. Thede, Kobe 
Miss Katherine Shannon, Hiroshima 
Rev. F. W. Rowlands, Fukuoka 
Rev. J. A. Welbourn, Kyoto 
Rey. Roy H. Fisher, Yokohama : 
A. P. McKenzie, Nagoya 

: Rev. S. M. Erickson, Takamatsu 
Rey. C. F. McCall, Akita 
Mrs. W. G. Seiple, Sendai 


Evangelist 


Rev. L. C. Lake, Sapporo 
Rev. Glen Bruner, Nagasaki 

Several new amendments to the constitu- 
tion were suggested and referred to ‘the 
Executive Committee for study. 

Any one desiring information is asked to 
consult the member of the membership 
committee nearest him or else write directly 
to the secretary. 

WM. H. ERSKINE, Secretary, 

Saimon-mae, TVennoji, Osaka. 


The Garden Home 


HE Sanatorium for women patients in 
early stages of tuberculosis, known as 
the Garden Home, has begun work. An 
annex, a covered passage between the two 
main buildings, and other small additions 
are in process of building, to be completed 
by the end of November, and then it will be 
ready to welcome visitors and fresh patients. 
Including four who have practically re- 
covered already but are staying on to help 
in various ways, there are now fifteen 
patients or one time patients in residence. 
Of the twelve in one of the buildings, all 
but ene go in to meals, and even she is out 
all day in the sunshine on a long chair and 
is quite sure she is going to get well. 
When she came, it was only with the idea 
of waiting till the necessary steps were taken 
for admission to the Municipal Hospital 
alongside, as her case was pronounced by 
the head-doctor there to be too advanced 
for the Garden Home but from the first 
day, her temperature went down, and her 
fears and misery were banished altogether 
by a very real faith in our Lord. She and 
another young wife. were baptized lately. 

The majority are from Tokyo, but we 
have with us a young widow from Hiro- 
shima (a Presbyterian), and a student from 
the Baptist Biblewomen’s School in Osaka. 
Another patient (Congregationalist) is a 
very satisfactory case. Mischief in the lung, 
though never serious, began eight years ago, 
and she was beginning to think there was 
no hope of acure. Now, after four months 
she is absolutely well, but is staying on a 
little longer, working in the house and gar- 
den, as she is afraid of the life in her home, 
with no open windows. 

The daily routine is: Breakfast at 8 
a.m. now, instead of 7.30, as in the sum- 
mer; prayers in the little chapel, with sing- 
ing after, and then a short English conver- 


sational class, which they love, a reward for 
those who have got almost well “Those who 
do not need to lie down sit in the sunshine, 
inside or out, according to the wind, some 
of them making little Christmas presents 
for the women patients in the Hospital, of 
whom there are over two hundred ; for the 
Garden Home, from its earliest inception, 
was undertaken in the Name of Christ, and 
one special hope is that all who come 
should learn self-forgetfulness in the joy of 
service, however small. After 12 o’clock 
dinner they chiefly rest till tea-time (tea 
means milk or cocoa) and then do what 
they like till evening prayers, when we have 
a short Bible study, usually held now in the 
room of one of those who cannot come out 
to chapel yet. They area bright, responsive 
set, including the non-Christians. Of these, 
one was brought by her brother, an University 
student and keen Christian, quite as anxious 
that his sister should become a follower of 
Jesus Christ as that she should recover her 
health. ‘Phen comes supper, a bath three 
times a week, and very early to bed! 

‘There are not many unoccupied beds in 
the Yen 1.60 a day wards, so any applica- 
tions for these should be made quickly. 
From next month there will be five rooms, 
with two beds in each, which have a wide 
south verandah for their sitting-room, avail- 
able at Yen 2.00 or 2.50 a day, according to 
the position of the room. Or, if specially 
asked for, a room may be reserved for one 
only at Yen 3.50 a day. 

Grateful mention should be made of the 
constant help given by one of the doctors 
on the staff of the City Hoszpital adjoining, 
who acts as our medical adviser. 

N.B.—Letters or inquiries may be ad- 
dressed to Miss M. TAPSON 

Garden Home, Nogata Machi, 
Nakano, Tokyo Fu. 


The National Christian Council of Japan 


Official English Minutes of the Second General Meeting of the National 
Christian Council of Japan 


By ROBERT CORNELL ARMSTRONG 


ee Second Annual Meeting of the 
Japan National Christian Council 
convened in the Reinanzaka Church, 
Tokyo, at 9 o’clock am., Oct. 7, 1924. 

1. ‘The opening devotional service was 
conducted by Mr. Matanasuke Tayama. 
Hymn 121 was sung, and Phil. II was 
read. Prayers by Messrs. Akira Ebisawa 
and Toshihiro Tanaka. 

2. Opening address by Dr. Yugoro 
Chiba, Chairman of the Execoive Com- 
mittee. 

3. Roll Call of Delegates by Secretary 
Miyazaki, with the following members 
present : 


Presbyterian ard Reformed Groups: 
S. Uemura, S. Tada, D, Tagawa, M. 
Kawazoe, Y. Inoguchi, S. Tsuru, S. 
Ishikawa, K. Kodaira, R. Onomura, M. 
Kobayashi, H. Brokaw, M. C. Winn, 
L. J. Shafer, D. R. Schneder (absent). 


Congregztional Church: 
K. Kozaki, Y. Hirata, S. Noguchi, 
K. Nishio, Y. Serino, A. Ebisawa, S. 
Imaizumi, S. Nukaga, C. M, Warren, 
C. B. Olds, H. Pedley. 


Methodist Church : 
K. Uzaki, D. Hatano, K. Yamamoto, 
Y. Tanaka, M. Hori, K. Yabuchi, K. 
Kamo, D. R. McKenzie, A. D. Berry, 
Miss A. B. Sprowles, S. H. Wainright, 
W. A. Wilson, Miss M. A. Robertson. 


Baptist Church : 
Y. Chiba, K. Yamamoto, K. Shimose, 
D. C. Holtom, H. B. Benninghoff, C. 
H. Ross (absent). 


United Christian Church: 
K. Ishikawa, H. Hirai, T. A. Young 
Christian Church: 
K. Matsuno, E. C. Fry. 
Evangelical Church: 
M. Tayama, S. J. Umbreit. 
United Brethren : 
C. Yasuda, J. E. Kninp. 


Friends Mission: 
M. Nakamura, Gilbert Bowles. 


Methodist Protestant Church : 

Y. Koizumi, Miss Barnes. 
Fukuin Lutheran: 

K. Takimoto, A. J. Stirewalt. 
Y.M.C.A. 

K. Kakehi, G. S. Converse. 


Y.W.C.A. 
Miss M. Kawai, Miss E. R. Kaufman. 


Sunday School Association : 
S. Imamura. 


WeCalur 
Mrs. O. Kubushiro. 


Educational Association . 


C. J. L. Bates (Absent). 


American Bible Society : 
K. E. Aurell. 


British Bible Society : 
Geo. Braithwaite. 

Omi Mission : 
E. Yoshida. 

Special : 
S. Moteda (absent), Y. Naide (absent), 
D. Ebina, T. Kagawa, J. W. Hassell, 
W. A. MclIlwaine, H. S. Sneyd, J. C. 
Mann, Bishop Reifsnider (absent). 


4. Organization : 


On nomination by Dr. Chiba, who 
served as Temporary Chairman, Mr. 
Imaizumi Shinko was elected Chairman 
of the Council, and on his taking his seat, 
he appointed Messrs. Makoto Kobayashi 
and C. Burnell Olds to serve as Recording 
Secretaries. Hymn 45 was sung, and the 
Chairman led in prayer. 

5. Introduction of Guests and Fraternal 
Delegates : 

Rev. J. C. Mann and Miss C. B 
DeForest were introduced and brought 
greetings as representatives of the Federation 
of Christian Missions. An appropriate 
response was given by the Chairman. 

6. Address by Dr. H. Pedley on the 
subject, “The Task Before the National 
Christian Council of Japan.” 

7. On recommendation 
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Hirata, the following seven persons were 
voted in as Corresponding Members: 
Yoshimune Abe, Sutejiro Hirono, Kenichi 
Inazawa, Azuma Moriya, A. Oltmans, 
Tasuke Tsuga, Moto Watanabe. 

8 Reports were presented and explained 
in brief, in English by Secretary Armstrong 
and in Japanese by Secretary Miyazaki. 

9. Change in order of business : 

At the suggestion of the Chair, it was 
voted to take up in the morning session the 
business, not related to the Evangelistic 
Campaign, such as had been assigned to 
the afternoon program. 

Discussion of the reports followed. 

At 11.50 a devotional service was con- 
ducted by Mr. C. Yasuda and the morning 
session adjourned. 

10. Two p.m. 

The meeting was opened with Hymn 
45, and Prayer by K. Shimose. Con- 
tinuation of the discussion of the reports of 
the morning. 

On motion of Mr. Tayama, the reports 
were adopted, with the exception of the 
Finance and International Relationships 
sections, 

11. The Budget was adopted as follows: 


Receipts : 


From Japanese Membership 
Fees . Foy ea ee . ¥ 2,150.00 

From Mission Membership 
Fees . ott hae 1,400.00 
Contributions ee. 7,805.63 
Balance from last year . 3,644.37 
Total 15,000.00 

Expenditures : 

Salaries . 6,600.00 
Travel Bi x2 800.00 
Administration expenses . 2,000.00 
Meetings . 4 3,000.00 
Office expenses 2,200.00 
Reserve . 400.00 
Total 15,000.00 
12..On motion of Mr. Tada, the 


Chairman was authorized to appoint a 
Committee to select the Executive Com- 
mittee and ‘the specially coopted members. 
The Committee appointed was as follows: 

Messrs. Armstrong, Nishio, Shimose, 
Tada, Tanaka, Yasuda, and Young. 

13. Time and place of next Annual 
Meeting. 
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It was voted to hold the next meeting © 
in Tokyo at a time to be fixed by the 
Executive Committee. 

14. It was unanimously voted that the 
Council express its thanks to the two 
Missions to which Dr. Axling and Dr. 
Armstrong belong, for the services they 
have been permitted to render the Council. 

15. On motion of Mr. D. Vagawa, it 
was voted to send to the National Christian 
Council of China a note expressive of the 
Council’s sympathy with the people of 
China at this time of confusion, and also 
of regret that the China Council is unable 
to send a delegate to be present at this 
meeting. 

16. On motion of Mr. S. Tada, it was 
voted to refer the matter of the proposed 
joint Japan-American Committee to confer 
regarding the relations between the two 
countries, to the Committee on Inter- 
national Friendship, for them to handle in 
such a way as may seem to them advisable. 

17. It was voted to make Noy. 11th 
recognized Peace Day. 

After Prayer by Mr. S. Tsuru, the session 
adjourned at 4.35. 


SECOND DAY Oct. 8th, 9.00 a.m. 


Devotional Service led by Mr. Shafer. 
Hymn 281, Scripture: Acts. 4. 

Remarks by the leader were followed by 
several prayers. 

Roll Call and reading of Minutes of the 
previous day’s sessions. 

Address by Bishop Uzaki on “ The 
Necessity for the Evangelistic Campaign.” 

Address by Dr. M. Uemura on ~ The 
Spiritual Preparation for the Evangelistic 
Campaign.” 

Discussion over the questions relating to 
the conduct of the Campaign, with expla- 
nations of the plan by Mr. K. Matsuno. 

Report of the Committee on the selection 
of the Executive Committee: and the 
specially coopted members, through its 
Chairman, Mr. Tanaka. 

Executive Committee — 21 named as 
follows: 

Daikichiro Tagawa E. Knipp 
Hiromichi Kozaki Kikutaro Matsuno 
Kogoro Uzaki Shoichi Imamura 


D. C. Holtom L. J. Shafer 
Michiko Kawai H. Pedley 

G. Bowles Yugoro Chiba 
Kokon Kakehi T. A. Young 


M. Kobayashi ‘Matanosuke Vayama 
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Yotaro Koizumi 
Ochimi Kubushiro 


Shinko Imaizumi 
S. H. Wainright 
Kakujiro Ishikawa 


Fifteen specially coopted members for 
1925 were chosen as follows : 
Sakunoshin Motoda J.C. Mann 
Danjo Ebina C. S. Reifsnider 
Tetsuko Yasui Gumpei Yamamuro 
Miss A.C. MacDonald Toyohiko Kagawa 


Archbp. Sergius L. M. Smythe 
Yasutaro Naide W. M. Vories 
Hampei Nagao G. W. Bouldin 


J. W. Hassell 


The above nominating Committee re- 
ported a desire that the Executive Com- 
mittee be enlarged to 30 members and 
asked that the, Executive Commitee take 
proper steps to amend the Constitution to 
that effect, at the next General Meeting. 

It was also voted that in case of the 
inability of any of the Coopted members 
‘to serve, the Executive Committee be 
authorized to fill vacancies; also to fill 
vacancies in the Executive Committee itself. 

The session closed at noon with prayer 
by Mr. H. Nagao. 

At 1.30 the afternoon session was opened 
by a hymn and with prayer by Mr. Young. 

Continuation of the discussion of the 
morning regarding the conduct of the 
Evangelistic Campaign. 

The following three votes were taken: 

a. Lo close the Campaign in June 
(Mr. Nishio’s motion). 

b. To accept the budget as originally 
planned. 

c. To accept the original plan as to 
the conduct of the Campaign. 

The following Resolutions were adopted : 

1. To approve of a Committee: being 
appointed for investigation of the Opium 
problem and to refer the matter to the 
Committees on International Friendship 
and Social Work. On Mr. Tagawa’s 
motion the resolution was made to include 
morphine and other habit-forming drugs. 

2. To approve of the appointment of 
sub-committee of 20 or less for each 
department of the Council’s work, for the 
purpose of special study and investigation 
(Kagawa). The resolution was referred to 
the Executive Committee, with power to act. 

3. To approve the recommendation of 
the Exec. Com. that it appoint a committee 
of 9 members to cooperate in the work of 
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the Christian Literature Society, and that 
the drafting of further plans for the taking 
over of the work of this society be entrusted 
to the Exec. Committee with power to act. 


4. Vhat the nation-wide Evangelistic 
Campaign be utlilized as an occasion for 
emphasizing the importance of the abolition 
of prostitution, of the government prohibi- 
tion of sake, and of education in the 
Christian principles of citizenship. (Mrs. 
Kubushiro). 

5. That the Campaign be utilized also 
for inoculating the spirit of International 
Peace. (Mr. Tsuga). 

6. That a special committee be appoint- 
ed to study and draft a thorough-going plan 
of rural evangelism. (Mr. Kagawa). 

7. That the several denominations be 
urged to institute agencies for the providing 
of Christian educational opportunities for 
rural communities, and if it can be done, 
that this Council exert itself to that end. 
(Mr. Kagawa). This was referred to the 
Exec. Com. for its consideration. 

8. That similar efforts to these embodied 
in the resulution above be made to formu- 
late a plan for the evangelization of fisher- 
men, miners, and seamen. 

9. That under the auspices of this 
Council, a conference be arranged each 
year among organizations doing work along 
special social lines according to Christian 
principles. (Mr. Kagawa). This was 
referred to the Exec. Com. to plan for. 

10. At the recommendation of Messrs. 
Kozaki and Matsuno, Judge Mitsui Kyuji 
of the Juvenile Court was introduced, and 
he gave a brief address regarding the present 
status of the work for the protection of 
children, and plead for aid in its behalf. 

11. A resolution that the government 
authorities be memorialized with a view of 
making the llth of November a World 
Peace Commemoration Day, to be ob- 
served as a rest day similarly to Sundays 
and National Holidays, was lost. _ 

At the request ot the Chairman, Pastor 
Hori, acting as representative of the Council, 
expressed the thanks of the Council to the 
Reinanzaka Church for their hospitality. 

At Mr. Matsuno’s suggestion thanks 
were also voted to the Chairman and the 
tw secretaries for their services. 

Mr. Kodaira offered a prayer ‘of thanks- 
giving and Bishop Uzaki pronounced the 
benediction. 
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Adjournment at 5.00 p.m. 
C. B. OLDs, Recording Secretary. 


THE NATION-WIDE EVANGELISTIC 
CAMPAIGN. 


The Nation-wide Evangelistic Campaign 
is moving along steadily. “Che Central 
Committee plan to send workers to cities 
or towns having two or more denominations 
at work, or to towns having only one 
denomination, provided they are of sufficient 
importance from a commercial, political, 
or educational point of view. “There are 
about two hundred and twenty-five such 
centres in Japan. 

The Campaign in Kyushu will open on 
November 15th at the extreme west, and 
move toward Shimonoseki by the beginning 
of December. Rt. Rev. Bishop Lee, Dr. 
Y. Hiraiwa, Mr. H. Nagao, and others, 
are already enlisted for service. At about 
the same time, the Campaign will open in 
Nagano ken, and continue for about two 
weeks. Let the thought and prayer of the 
united Church be concentrated on these 
two fields during the month of November. 

The Hokuriku District is preparing for 
its campaign. Rey. A. Oltmans, D.D., is 
invited to Kanazawa from November 10th 
to November 17th for a special season of 
prayer and consecration. His subjects as 
follows, are :— 


1. ‘he Conditions of Effectual Prayer. 
2. Jesus and Prayer. 
3. The New Testament Promises about 
Prayer. 
4. Prayer and Work. 
5. Remarkable Bible Answers to Prayer. 
6. How to Continue in the Spirit of 
Prayer. 
7. The Holy Spirit and Prayer. 
Dr. McKenzie gave a series of pre- 
paratory lectures at Fukui. Rev, R. C. 
Armstrong, the English Secretary, lectured 
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five times in the Toyama Methodist 
Church, on Oct. 25th, 26th, and 27th. 
On Sunday evening, an Anglican pastor 
from Tokyo, took charge of the service, 
and the Holiness pastor led in prayer. 

‘We commend Dr. Oltman’s subjects to 
other pastors and missionaries. “They are 
direct and positive. “The success or failure 
of our campaign depends largely. upon our 
message. Every speaker should know 


what he wants to say, and say it directly,. 


positively, and with force. ‘This is no time 
for complicated philosophical or theological 
discussions. “Che need of the hour is too 
pressing. Jesus and the Apostles set us an 
example which should help us. “Chey 
spoke from experience and with authority 
and inspiration. Listen to some of them and 
catch their vision. “ Those things which 
ye have both learned and received and 
heard and seen in me do.” (Phil. IV, 9). 

“That which we haye seen and heard, 
declare we unto you that ye may also 
have fellowship with us.’ (John I, 1-3). 
““We cannot but speak the things which 
we have seen and heard.” (Acts. IV-20). 
“Go and shew... these things which 
ye do hear and see.” (Matt. XI-4). 
“We do also believe and therefore speak.” 
(II Cor. IV-13). “ We speak that we do 
know.” (John III-11). 

Again they spoke positively and directly 
without fear or apology. 

“Except ye repent, ye shall all likewise 
perish.” (Luke XIII-3). “Ye must be 
born again.” (John III-7). “Ye do 
always resist the Holy Ghost.” (Acts 


VII-51). ‘‘ Receive ye the Holy Ghost.” 
(Jn. XX-22). “Have ye received the 
Holy Ghost?” (Acts XIX-2). ‘To mobi- 


lize the Christian forces for service and win 
the nation for Christ, there is nothing more 
important than a positive message coming 
from hearts filled with conviction and 
spiritual sincerity. ; 


Central Japan Missionary Association 
; TCA: 


mao autumn all-day meeting of the C. 
J. M. A. held in Osaka Church on 
November 11th hada double significance 
which found expression in the opening 
devotional meeting conducted by the chair- 
man, Dr. C. B. Olds. The meeting was 
held on Armistice Day which the National 
Christian Council had appointed as Peace 
Day, and the ideal of peace was stressed as 
one to be upheld bythe missionary. What 
made the meeting of special interest was 
the fact that the Association had reached the 
hfiieth anniversary of its organization and 
the programme had been drawn up to cele- 
brate the jubilee. In his opening remarks 
the chairman recalled how the poet Long- 
fellow, exactly fifty years aga, addressed a 
jubilee gathering with the words * moritur 
salutamus ” and went on to remind the As- 
sociation of those who had passed on leav- 
ing others to follow in the work. He 
referred to one veteran of forty-eight years 
of service, Miss M. J. Barrows of Kobe, 
leaving that very day for America and to 
another with a record of forty-nine years 
prevented by sickness from heing present. 

The morning session was reszrved for a 
backward look. Dr. Learned, the one un- 
fortunately absent through sickness, had 
dictated his paper entitled “ Fifty Years 
Ago” to the Rev. W. L. Curtis who read 
it most sympathetically in his stead. After 
references to the world of invention and 
politics of fifty years ago the paper went on 
to deal with conditions in Japan and parti- 
cularly with those in the Kwansai. The 
edict against Christianity had been removed 

only the year before the organization of the 
Association and the period of fifty years was 
divided into two equal parts by the abolition 
of extraterritorial rights. Dr. Learned then 
supplied many interesting details about the 
missionary community of the early days 
which will not bear compression and to 
which none could listen without thoughts 
of grateful thanksgiving. An_ interesting 
incident occurred when a veteran present 
readily supplied the missing name of a lady 
whom Dr. Learned remembered. as living 
in the missionary community, 

The next item in the programme was a 
paper read by Dr. J. B. Hail on “ Begin- 


nings,” which he commenced with the 
apology that, having been out only forty- 
seven years, he was too young to remember 
the beginnings of fifty years ago. Amongst 
the difficulties with which the pioneers had 
to contend were the bitter hatred of Christi- 
anity, the movement against foreigners, the 
limitations of residence and the lack of ver- 
nacular Christian literature. With reference 
to the removal of the edict against Christi- 
anity Dr. Hail reported the authorities as 
having said that this action was not because 
the ban against becoming a Christian had 
been taken away, but because there was no 
longer any -need for the notices as it was 
well understood that Christianity was an 
unlawful religion! As we heard of the 
splendid services rendered in those days in 
medical work and prison reform we realised 
that social service is no new department of 
missionary work. Dr. Hail referred with 
fine effect to both Japanese and missionary 
leaders; he told, for example, how Paul 
Sawayama on his return to Japan from 
study abroad refused a government post at 
Yen 150 a month to become a pastor at a 
salary of Yen 6. As this true servant of 
God lay on his last sick-bed he had around 
him the name of individuals and churches 
for which he was praying and Dr. Hail be- 
lieved that not one of those churches failed 
to enjoy the blessing of revival. 

After these papers the chairman called 
upon those of forty years’ service or more to 
stand but Dr. Hail was the only one who 
could respond. A reduction of five years 
brought up only three more, namely, Dr. 
Dunlop, Miss Tristram and Dr. Pedley. 
The meeting agreed to a resolution that 
greetings should be sent to all of more than 
forty years service who have at some time 
been members of the Association. Miss 
Laning next gave a brief outline of the life 
of Miss Lila Bull and in memory of that 
saintly worker and of others the meeting 
sang “For all hy Saints.’ After this 
came the annual sermon preached by the 
Rev. W. K. Matthews on St. John viii. 29, 
a consideration of some of the secrets of the 
life of our Lord which might well be an 
inspiration to those who work in His King- 
dom. ‘The preacher suggested and deve- 
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loped four points indicated by his text, 
namely, His confidence of a mission, His 
realisation of the abiding presence of God, 
His assurance that all the resources of God 
were at His command and His sense of 
fidelity to, and harmony with, the will of 
God. ‘The sermon was a fitting and i inspir- 
ing close to an interesting session. 

About one hundred missionaries were 
present for all or part of the meeting and 
considerably more than half that number 
sat down to the lunch which is one of the 
happy features of the autumn gathering. 
The meal is a strictly simple one with a 
choice between curry and hash but Mr. 
Erskine’s cheeriness is a good sauce and the 
social hall hums with conversation. After 
the meal there is time for business groups 
to meet and for friends to foregather before 
the call to the afternoon session. 

This was opened with prayer by Dr. 
Donald Campbell MacLaren who was en 
route for Brazil where he takes up his work 
as secretary of the Union Theological Semi- 
nary at Rio de Janeiro. After this the 
nominating committee repoited and the fol- 
lowing officers and committee were ap- 
pointed for the coming year: Rev. P. A. 
Smith, chairman, Rev. W. K. Matthews, 
vice-chairman, Rev. W. H. Erskine, secre- 
tary-treasurer, Miss Mary Page and Rey. 
D. C. Buchanan. In its fifty years’ exist- 
ence the Assoctation has had but two 
seks any namely, Dr. Laning for forty 

rs and Mr. Erskine for the remaining 
a Dr. J. TL. Meyers reported on be- 
half of the committee appointed to further 
work among the thousands of Koreans 
living in the Kwansai who now have the 
services of a Korean preacher. It is hoped 
that the missions working in the district will 
supply the comparatively small sum required 
for the maintenance of the work. 

The afternoon was devoted to a forward 
look. . First Miss Estelle Coe spoke on 
the prospects of women’s work. Japan 
had been a man’s world but now the wo- 
men were coming into their own. ‘The 
new woman did present a problem: how 
could the church help? After outlining 
what the woman of the future would be 
educationally, industrially and socially Miss 
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Coe suggested that she might need a friend 
where in the past she had needed a teacher, 
and went on to illustrate from her own ex- 
perience the kind of women to whom we 
might well entrust the future. ‘The Rev. 
C. W. Rawlings began his paper on “ The 
Future of School Work” by asking if we 
could say of our schools what was once said 
of a certain country, that its future lay be- 
hind it! He showed how in the past the 
schools had led the way but that now they 
fell behind many of the government schools 
in buildings, equipment aud staff. He 
maintained, however, that in spite of handi- 
caps Christian schools were doing a good 
work, that they had built up a reputation 
that was still theirs and that they could 
maintain the lead in the inspiring of educa- 
tional work with religious ideals. Dr. 
Dunlop followed with an earnest talk on 
“The Future of Evangelistic Work” and 
adopted the novel method of amending some 
of his utterances of fifteen years ago. He 
had then thought that after fifty years of 
effort the missionary’s work was half done 
but he would not place the same limit to- 
day. He had pleaded for. a twenty-five or 
fifty per cent increase in the missionary 
forces but this increase had been made and 
the country districts seemed to have fewer 
workers than ever. Yet it was to the 
country that we must look for recruits for 
the ministry and it was to the country mis- 
sionary that we must look for retaining 
such workers as we had there by his going 
down and working with them. Fifteen 
years ago he had strongly advocated co- 
operation between church and mission: he 
would advocate it to-day but not to the ex- 
clusion of missionary initiative. z 

There was little time left_ for discussion 
but the three who spoke briefly all em- 
phasized the same point, that officials and 


‘educationists alike are looking to Christi- 


anity as an influence which can help Japan 
to restore discipline and to give healthy 
guidance to the thoughts of the people. 

Mr. Shively and the Misses Lombard 
and Shively added much to the pleasure of 
the meeting by rendering suitable songs 
which completed an unusually good pro- 
gramme. 


The Fiftieth Anniversary of Aoyama 
Jo Gakuin 


fe BER sixteenth of this year 
had a peculiar significance in the 
life of Aoyama Jo Gakuin, for it marked 
the passing of the half-century mile-post. 
Rather fittingly, it came at a time when the 
old had been practically destroyed by the 
earthquake and Aoyama was looking to- 
ward the new era in new buildings and 
under new conditions. Fifty years ago, 
Miss Schoonmaker started her little school 
with five students. ‘Chis year the enroll- 
ment has reached almost one thousand. 

The two day exercises were held in the 
first of the new buildings—a gymnasium- 
assembly building seating fifteen hundred. 
The anniversary day fell on Sunday; the 
morning was given to a conventional Sab- 
bath service with a sermon by the Bishop 
of the Japan Methodist Church, Dr. Kogoro 
Uzaki, on the text: “‘ And I, if I be lifted 
up, will draw all men unto me.” The 
afternoon service was brief and simple but 
most impressive for eighty-nine young wo- 
men acknowledged in baptism their allegi- 
ance to Christ. Bishop Uzaki officiated at 
this time also. “lo those who attended all 
the exercises, this was the crowning hour, 
for it set forth as no words could do, the 
historic ideals of the school, recalling a long 
series of such baptisms in the past and the 
women who had gone out into Japanese 
life with the name of Christ in their hearts. 
The freewill offering following the baptism 
was for the benefit of the school endowment 
fund and reached the sum of almost Yen 
1,000. 


On Monday afternoon students, faculty, 
alumnae, and officers gathered for the for- 
mal exercises of Founders Day. ‘These 
consisted of devotional exercises, special 
music by the students, reminiscent greetings 
from the Woman’s Foreign Missionary 
Society of the Methodist Church in Ame- 
rica, from sister schools in Japan, the 
Alumnae Association, and the student body ; 
and congratulatory greetings from the 
Minister of Education, the Embassy of the 
United States, Tokyo and Shibuya officials, 
and the official bodies of the school. 

In contrast to the formality of the after- 
noon exercises of Founders Day was the 


evening meeting of the Alumnae Associa- 
tion, the most representative and genial 
occasion of the kind in the memory of those 
who attended. Each of the mother schools 
which have gone to the making of Aoyama 
Jo Gakuin was heard from ; the “ old girls ” 
sang an English hymn together; each of 
the various groups entertained in turn. 
Aoyama Jo Gakuin is beginning her second 
half-century with reverence for the tradi- 
tions which have been above and behind 
all aspirations for material prosperity, with 
hope and a sense of deep responsibility for 
the future, and with faith in Him who put 
it into the hearts of a frail woman and a 
brave man to venture high for the salvation 
of the women of Japan. 

When Miss Dora Schoonmaker, with the 
incalculable help of Mr. Sen Tsuda, began 
her school in a private home in Azabu in 
1874, the prejudice against women’s educa- 
tion in Japan was just beginning to break 
down. After a few weeks in Mr. Tsuda’s 
home, three months in an abandoned shrine, 
and a year in a Buddhist temple, the school 
settled down in its supposedly permanent 
home at Number 10 Tsukiji only to be 
burned out in a brief three years. But after 
a year anda half ina rented house, it re- 
turned to a newly erected building near the 
former site. 


In 1888 the higher grades were removed 
to the present Aoyama Gakuin campus, be- 
ing known as the Tokyo Eiwa Jo Gakko. 
Here were gradually introduced Japanese 
etiquette, music, embroidery, sewing and 
cooking. In 1892 these branches resolved 
into an industrial department, which, begin- 
ning in a rented house, was in 1893 esta- 
blished in a new special building on the 
Aoyama campus and became the Harrison 
Memorial Industrial School. 

The earthquake of 1894 badly damaged 
the school in Tsukiji, called the Kaigan Jo 
Gakko, so that it seemed best to bring the 
latter to Aoyama and unite it with the 
higher grades. The united school was 
called the Aoyama Jo Gakuin. In 1891 
the school was thoroughly reorganized, three 
lower grades being dropped and a_ higher 
English course being added, while the 
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standard of teaching and scholarship was 
raised so that in 1908 the Koto Futsuka re- 
ceived government recognition. Six years 
later it was believed that it would be to 
the mutual advantage of the Industrial 
School and the High School if they should 
be brought under one management and this 
step was accordingly taken. ; 

About this time a number of the women’s 
mission boards began to attack seriously a 
problem which had been for a long time 
under informal discussion—namely, the pro- 
position for a union woman’s Christian 
College. The realization of this project 
involved the abolishment of Aoyama’s 
Special English department, and for the sake 
of the larger demands of Christian education 
for women in Japan, this step was taken in 
1918. It was not an easy step to take 
either for Aoyama or for the other missions 
involved but it seemed well justified last 
spring when the splendid new buildings of 
the Christian College at Nishi-Ogikubo 
were dedicated. After the last class of the 
Special English Department was graduated 
in 1920, there was still found to be a 
demand for a short graduate conrse not met 
by the new college; accordingly, after the 
lapse of a year, a business course of one year 
was offered to our graduates. “This proved 
to be attractive and has now developed into 
a three-fold Senkoka course embracing 
business, household science, and advanced 
sewing, with a present registration of two 
hundred and twenty-five. 

Two and a half years ago, a new Domes- 
tic Science building, the gift of the Metho- 
dist young women of America, was 
dedicated at Shibuya where land had been 
purchased for the erection of a new school. 
By the next summer, the foundations of a 
main building were laid. In September 
came the earthquake ; the new building was 
ruined, and the old were so shaken that one, 
the chapel building, was afterwards con- 
demned and another, the dormitory, was 
made livable for five years at a cost of Yen 
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10,000. At the same time, the four acade- 
mic buildings of the Aoyama Gakuin were 
wrecked and in the plans for its reconstruc- 
tion it was found that by careful planning 
the Girls’ School also could be accom- 
modated on the Aoyama campus. This 
offer was generously made to the Board of 
Managers of the Aoyama Jo Gakuin and 
was gratefully accepted. “Thus the associa- 
tions of thirty-six years were preserved to 
the graduates, and to the Girls’ School was 
assured the continuance of the advantages 
which it has enjoyed in its association with 
its brother school across the way. 

Following the earthquake, the three old 
academic buildings, with the old gymna- 
sium, were occupied in morning and after- 
noon shifts. “Chey were cold, gloomy, and 
inconvenient ; in the teachers’ room there 
was one desk to each two teachers, But in 
spite of the conditions, by the end of the 
year we had almost our full registration with 
a large list of applications for entrance in 
April. In March it was found necessary to 
erect thirteen barrack-rooms; with these 
and the class-rooms in the strengthened and 
re-decorated dormitory the school is housed 
with a fair degree of convenience tem- 
porarily. 

Aoyama Jo Gakuin owes much to the 
generosity of her alumnae. Beginning with 
a gift of Yen 1,000 from Mr. Tsuda’s 
family at his death, the graduates and 
friends have brought the Endowment Fund 
up to nearly Yen 9,000. Besides this they 
have given recently Yen 1,800 for the bar- 
rack sew'ng-room and Yen 17,500 toward 
the cost of the new gymnasium. ‘Phe 
parents of the present students gave Yen 
5,395 for this building. 

The next step in the housing of the 
school will be a main building of concrete, 
three stories high, soon to be begun. A 
dormitory will be a necessity after three or 
four years; but for this and other needs, 
Aoyama Jo Gakuin must look to the 
future. LAURA CHASE. 


The Lepers’ Christmas 


By A. OLTMANS 


HE “ Kohzensha,” under whose aus- 
pices the work. at the Meguro 
Hospital for Lepers is being carried on, 
takes this opportunity to once more bring 


2 


to the kind attention of its patrons and 
friends this undertaking for taking care of 
the most unfortunate class of people in any 
land and not least so here in Japan. 


The Lepers’ Christmas 


The tive Government institutions for the 
care of lepers are doing a very laudable part 
in relieving specially the physical condition 
of about 2,000 lepers and they are now 
proposing to enlarge the scope of their 
operations so as to take care of about 5,500 
in all. In all of these hospitals something 
is also done for the moral and spiritual 
comfort and guidance of the patients. At 
the largest of the Government institutions, 
the one at Higashi Murayama, some fifteen 
miles outside of Tokyo, our “ Kohzensha ” 
‘carries on reg ilar work of a religious nature. 

At the Meguro Hospital the Society is 
entirely responsible for all its operations. 
There are now about 60 patients, which is 
about as many as we can comfortably 
house. The institution has been in exis- 
tence for thirty years and from the beginn- 
ing till now under the superintendence of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ohtsuka who have literally 
given their lives, and are giving them daily, 
for the care of these poor lepers. What 
this means only those can know who come 
in close contact with the work of the 
institution. Surely, these people and their 
faithful assistants deserve the sympathy and 
hearty cooperation of all who dare say with 
the sage of old, ‘Nothing human is 
alien to me,” and especially of those who 
claim fellowship with Him who “came to 
seek and to save that which is lost.” 


The means for carrying on our work 
have come from various sources. Of the 
¥ 12,000 needed each year the “ Mission to 
Lepers”’ in America at present furnishes 
about one-third. The other two-thirds, 
8,000, has to be raised here in Japan. 
For the patients the Government places 
with us temporarily, at present about fifteen, 
it pays the institution 65 sen per day. This 
slightly more than covers the expense of 
keeping a patient and hence leaves a bit of 
margin for general support. From the 
Imperial Charity Fund, Tokyo City, Tokyo 
Fu, and the Home Department, varying 
sums are contributed from year to year, 
although nothing of this is guaranteed. 
The balance of the money needed is 
given by sympathetic friends of the cause. 
Formerly a number of pledges were out 
for this purpose, but during the absence on 
furlough of the undersigned these pledges 
lapsed and have not been renewed, partly 
for the reason that a good many friends 
prefer to contribute without pledge obliga- 
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tions. “Thus far we have not had recourse 
to bazaars or charity entertainments for the 
obtaining of funds, such as has repeatedly 
been done in behalf of the excellent work 
done by Miss Riddell in Kumamoto and 
by Miss Cornwall-Legh in Kusatsu. Our 
one appeal has usually been made towards 
Christmas time, and we have had most 
encouraging responses each year to such 
appeals so that not only all the Christmas 
expenses were met thereby, but frequently 
a considerable balance was left for the 
general expenses of the institution, This 
last year we have been under very heavy 
repair expenses, partly the result of the 
Earthquake. “These expenses have largely, 
but not wholly, been met by a special gift 
from the Japanese Government out of its 
Earthquake Fund. Besides the deficit bal- 
ance there are still some necessary repairs 
left to be undertaken as soon as sufficient 
funds are in hand. ; 

Recently Mr. Ohtsuka, the Superinten- 
dent, received from the Imperial Govern- 
ment the Sixth Class of the Order of 
‘The Sacred Treasure in recognition of 
his many years of faithful service at the 
Meguro Hospital. We all rejoice with 
Mr. Ohtsuka in this well-deserved reward. 

The Hospital, called “ I-hai-en,”’ i.e. 
Garden of Comfort for the Outcast, is 
situated just opposite the further end of the 
Meguro Race Course. It is always open 
for inspection by any friends, with or with- 
out any previous notice, and the undersigned 
is always glad to be the guide if so desired. 

I may add that the accounts of the 
institution are most scrupulously kept and 
examined by a special committee with the 
treasurer each month, and these are again 
examined every three months when a 
quarterly statement of accounts is made 
out and sent to the American “ Mission to 
Lepers.” j 


‘These quarterly accounts are again dup- 
licated in an annual statement which is 
also submitted to the American M'ssion. 
‘Thus any mistake or doubtful entry can 
easily be checked up and corrected. “These 
accounts are always open to inspection by 
any one interested in the work. 

The members of the ‘“ Kohzensha”’ 
consist of Japanese Christians and foreign 
missionaries, at present <bout in equal 
numbers, some of whom have been con- 
nected with the work for many years. 
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In behalf of the Society, and in behalf of 
our lepers, we hereby make our usual 
Christmas appeal, in the confidence that it 
may find this year an unusually large and 
generous response as our needs at present 
are unusually large. Every contribution 
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received will be promptly acknowledged by 
the undersigned, to whom contributions 
may be sent, or by Miss S. M. Bauernfeind, 
No. 84 Sasugaya Cho, Koishikawa Ku, 
Tokyo, who also will be glad to receive 
contributions. 


Workers Methods Exchange 


IN CHARGE OF WM. H. ERSKINE 


THE NEXT STEP IN MISSION WORK. 


HE subject calls our attention to the 
fact that there must have been other 

steps inthe work. ‘The first step might be 
called the Pioneer stage when the mis- 
sionary was alone trying to overcome preju- 
dices. ‘he second step was the day when 
the missionary was able to gain the assist- 
ance of Japanese who were willing to try 
the new religion and under the direction of 
and with the missionary they went forth two 
by two to evangelize. “he third step was 
the day when the product of the raining 
Schools went forth as trained men to evan- 
gelise and the missionary was the Bishop- 
overseer, which often developed into the 
stage of bossism on the part of the mis- 
sionary and service complacency on the part 
of the Japanese worker because the money 
came with the missionary. “The fourth 
step was by revolution when the self-respect- 
ing leaders saw that dependence on foreign 
money and guidance while it determined 
the kind of theology preached, it neither 
developed the church nor the pastor. Many 
anti-missionary churches arose and inde- 
pendence became most important. ‘This 
opposition was not always so much against 
the missionary as against the type of Japan- 
ese Christians the system produced, 1. e. 
either pauperized men who cried for more 
money or socialistic men who fought for 
more. “The system had taught men to 
depend on money and not on God. It 
must be noted that this is the result of the 
system and not the lack of consecration. 
‘The fifth step was taken when the Congre- 
gational missionaries gave themselves com- 
pletely into the hands of the Japanese 


Committee to serve the Japanese Churches. 
Fortunately the Kumiai leaders will not 
not accept their well meant servile service 
and have granted them nominally an auto- 
nomy and the power of initiative. Dr. J. 
G. Dunlop in his address before the Mis- 
sionary Association of Central Japan pro- 
phesied the sixth step. Among the many 
good things in that address the climax was 
reached when he set forth the new ideal in 
missionary work to be the step when the 
Japanese and foreign missionary would 
cooperate in the common task as “ servants 


of the Most High God.” 


‘The missions and the Japanese Churches 
had seen that missionary. control and Japan- 
ese leaders dominated by money and not by 
faith, did not produce an indigenous Church. 
‘Today the leaders are seeing that the servile 
missionary service without an autonomy or 
power of initiative is not getting the best 
contribution of the consecrated Christian 
personalities coming from abroad nor will it 
appeal to prospective men of leadership and 
strong personality to come to help in the 
task of winning Japan to Jesus Christ. 

Superior workers need the challenge of a 
superior task. Inferior workers are always 
ready to demand rights and positions instead 
of creating them. Superior workers realize 
that they have grown and are sympathetic 
with aspiring souls waiting to be inspired. 
Inferior workers do not realize that respon- 
sibility develops ability. 

In the cooperation of the future the 
Japanese leader and even the Japanese who 
is a missionary co-laborer, as well as the 
foreign missionary, will have an autonomy 
and an initiative and a challenging task. © 


Workers Methods Exchange 
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‘The days of the missionary boss are gone, 
the days of the Japanese anti-missionary 
attitude and demanding of rights over mis- 
sionaries are passing ; the days of real and 
full Christian cooperation are appearing on 
the horizon. “ More than your money, or 
your Church organization Japan needs the 
influence of your Christ-inspired person- 
ality.” When the task is thus defined and 
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understood the life and work of the mis- 
sionary will be welcomed and allowed to 
function for Christ in the next step, a 
mutual respecting and self-respecting Co- 
operation. 

We can thank the Lord that all the faith, 
money and zeal is not one on side of this 
new and real cooperation to free a sin cursed 


Japan. 


The Joseph Cook Lectures 


ape late Joseph Cook left a sum of 
money for a Lectureship, the ideal 
of which was to “ reach men outside of the 
Christian faith and to steady men already 
within it.” 

For a number of reasons, no one has 
delivered the Joseph Cook Lectures, at 
least in recent years. Now, the Rev. 
Cleland B. McAfee, Ph. D., D.D., profes- 
sor of Systematic Theology in McCormick 
Theologica! Seminary of the Presbyterian 
Church, Chicago, Illinois, is on his way 
around the world, giving these lectures. 
Dr. McAfee spent the summer of 1923 at 
Oxford, England, studying more deeply and 
preparing his work. 

The general subject of the series of 
lectures is “The Christian Conviction.” 
Seven lectures are available, and will be 
given in whole or in part, as local condi- 
tions determine. ‘Ihe subjects of the seven 
lectures are as follows: 

1. The Christian Conviction in its His- 
torical Origin:—Christianity as a 
Book Religion and asthe Religion 
of an Historical Person. 

The Christian Conviction in its Per- 
sonal Origin:—Christianity as a 
Religion of Experience. 

. The Christian Conviction regarding 
God. 

The Christian Conviction regarding 
Man. 

The Christian Conviction regarding 
Atonement :—Christianity a3 a Reli- 
gion of Redemption. - 

6. The Christian Conviction in its His.” 
torical Expression :—Christianity a 
Religion of Institutions. 

The Christian Conviction and the 
World :—The Kingdom of God as 
an ideal. ' 

_ Dr. McAfee, in addition to these lectures, 
wishes to be of more general service: In 
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missionary groups in devotional meetings 
and discussion of modern problems; in 
student groups, for the discussion of their 
larger and more personal problems ; among 
theological students, in preparation for 
Christian leadership; with interested na- 
tionals, for review of the vital questions of 
democracy and international service. 

In view of Dr. McAfee’s pastorates in 
Chicago and as the successor of Theodore 
Cuyler in Brooklyn, and in view of his 
most successful professorship in McCormick 
‘Theological Seminary, he is especially fitted 
for the services outlined above. Some of 
his students are here in Japan, and one 
recently arrived young missionary proclaims 
him as “the general favorite” among the 
theological students. Dr. McAfee has 
been much in demand as preacher, lecturer 
and devotional speaker. 

Altho his itinerary in Japan is under the 
direction of a committee of the Northern 
Presbyterian Mission, the plans are being 
made for him to reach the widest possible 
constituency. It seems likely that a series 
of lectures will be given in May and early 
June from Shimonoseki to Tokyo. Be- 
ginning with the meeting of the Presbyterian 
Mission in Karuizawa, July 17th, he will 
again lecture and speak and conduct devo- 
tional services till about the 10th of August. 


The Karuizawa Union Church Committee 


it arranging for him to preach one or two 
Sundays. His lectures will, of course, be’ 
given in Karuizawa, and probably at Lake 
Nojiri and Ninooka, Gotemba. ‘The widest 
pessible announcement will be given to these 
meetings, and the general public, Japanese 
and foreign, will be cordially welcomed. 

The chairman of the Presbyterian Mis- 
sion’s committee is Dr. Harvey Brokaw, 
Ichijo, Muro Machi Nishi, Kyoto, who 
will be glad to answer any questions ort 
receive any requests. 


——+* PERSONALS »* 


RETURN AND NEW ARRIVALS. 


Rev. Paul F. Schaffner and family, Ref. Ch. 
U.S.A., from furlough, Sept. Aizua—W akamatsu. 

Rey. and Mrs. Wynd, N. Baptist, Oct. 21, 29 Sanai 
Cho, Ushigome, Tokyo. 

Miss Kathyrn Schirmer, Evangelical Ch., from 
furlough, Oct. 6, Chikko, Osaka. 

Miss Ina Gamertsfelder, Evangelical Ch., Oct. 6, to 
engage in evangelistic work, 93 ‘akehaya Cho, 
Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Mrs. D. W. Learned of Kyoto, and Mis Adams of 
Okayama, Cong. Ch., from furlough, Nov. I. 


Miss Agnes Morgan, N. Presb., of Yokkaichi, tom 


sail from Honolulu Dee. 15, on Prcs. Wilson, for 
Japan. 

Rey. P. P. W. Ziemin, pastor of Tokyo Union 
Church, and Mrs. Zieman, recently, after + year’s 
stay in America, in behalf of the Tokyo Union 
Church. 


DEPARIURES FROM JAPAN. 


Rey. Dr. and Mrs. G. M. Rowland of Sapporo, and 
Miss M. J. Barrows of Kobe, Cong. Ch., Nov. 13. 

After visiting in Japan, Dr. Albert W. Palmer and 
family, of Oak Park Cong. Ch., Chicago, and Mrs. 
and Miss Wiggin, the two latter wife and daughter, 
respectively, of the late Treas. of the American Bd., 
Nov. 13. 


BIRTHS. 


To Rey. and Mrs. H. H. Carey, Episc. Ch.. of 
Canada, at St. Barnabas’ Hospital, Osaka, Oct. 17, a 
a daughter, Mary Elizabeth. 

Yo Rey. and Mrs. C. C. Robinson, Episc. Ch. of 
Canada, Nagoya, Oct. 21, a son, Donald. 

Yo Rey. and Mrs. Howard Wagner, Free Meth. 
Ch., Sumoto Machi, Island of Awaji, Aug. 15, a son, 
Howard Evart. 

Yo Rey. and Mrs. R. J. Dosker, of Matsuyama, N. 
Presb., Oct. 16, a daughter, Dorothy Dean. 


ENGAGEMENTS. 


Miss Frances Brok.w, daughter of Dr. and Mrs. 
Harvey Brokaw, N. Presb., of Kyoto, to Mr. Donald 
Leet of the Tokyo Y.M.C.A. Miss Brokaw has 
resigned from the faculty of the Canadian Academy. 
The marriage will take place in January. 


MARRIAGES. 


Miss Helen E. Otte and Mr. David D. Baker, both 
Ref. Ch. U.S.A., of Sendai, were mariied Oct. 28, at 
the home of Dr. and Mrs. H. K. Miller, lokyo. 
The ceremony was performed by the Rev. Paul L. 
Gerhard, assisted by Dr. Miller. Mrs. Baker has 
been a teacher, for two years, in Miyagi Jo Gakko. 
Mr. Baker who was, for three years, on the staff of 
Roberts College, Constantinople, came to Sendai 
recently te join the faculty of North Japan College. 
Their address is 27 Higashi Sanbancho, Sendai. 
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GENERAL. 


The Rey. L. G. Nece and family, Ref. Ch, U.S.A., 
have moved from Sendai to Akita. 

Miss Mary E. Gerhard, Ref. Ch. U.S.A., of North 
Japan College, now at home on furlough, is studying 
at Union Theol. Seminary, and Columbia University. 
She expects to return to Japan in March. 

Mr. J. H. Covell and fam'ly, N. Bapt., have moved 
to 1327 M:nami Ota Machi, Yokohama. 

Rey. and Mrs. S. J. Russell Ensign, missionaries of 
the Presb. Ch. at Kungchow, Heinan, China, recently 
spent a month in Japan. Mr. Ensign is a brother of 
Mrs. A. A. Leininger, of the Evangelical Ch. | 

Dr. J. C. C. Newton, formerly connected with 
Kwansai Gakuin, Kobe, has been engaged to lecture 
on Missions, at the new Scarrit Training College, 
Nashville, Tenn. ‘lhe engagement will be continued 
throughout the year 1924-1925. 

Mr. and Mrs. Donald Campbell MacLaren of 
Brazil have been visiting the stations of the N. Presb. 
Mission in Tokyo, Kyoto, Osaka, and Shimonoseki, 
on their way around the world. Mr. Maclaren 1s the 
secretary of the Union Theol. Seminary in Brazil. 

Mrs: Chapman, mother of Mr. G. K, Chapman 
and Mr. It. N. Chapman, accompanied Rev. E. N. 
Chapman and family on their return from furlough, 
and is now visitmg Rev. G. K. Chapman in Asahigawa, 
Hokkaido. 

Rey. and Mys. Collis Cunningham, So. Baptist, 
have moved from Kokura to 298 Higashi Machi 
Jigyo, Fukuoka. 

Rey. and Mrs. J. G. Chapman, So. Baptist, have 
moved from Tokyo to 1041 Narutaki Machi, Nagasaki. 

Miss Phoebe Lawton, So. Bapt st, has moved from 
Shimonoseki to Seinan Jo Gakuin, Itozu, Kokura. 

Rey. Dr. and Mrs. G. W- Bouldin and Miss G, P. 
Lee, So, Baptists, have moved from Fukuoka to 41 
Kago Machi, Koishikawa, Tokyo. 

Mr. and Mrs. I, O. Mills, So. Baptist, are spending 
their furlough :t Long Beach, California. 

Miss Sarah Frances Fulghum, So. Baptist, is spend- 
ing her furiough at Macon, Ga. 

H. E. Coleman, secretary in Japan of the World’s 
Sunday School Association, attended the Sunday 
School Convention in Glasscow. Since his return to 
America Mr. Coleman has been busily engaged 
lecturing on Japan, raising funds for the proposed 
Sunday School building in Tokyo and. studying the 
latest methods in relig ous education. Mr. Coleman 
will return to Japan at the end of December. 

Arthur Jorgensen «nd family are now living in 
Lincoln, Nebraska, where Mr. Jorgensen has accepted 
a position with the Y.M.C.A. at the Univers ty of 
Nebraska. Mr. and Mrs. Jorg-nsen do not expect 
to return to Japan in the immedi te future. 

Robert Alexander, son of Mr. and Mrs. R. P. 
Alexander, returned to Japan on Oct. 21st. Robert 
has been studying for two years ‘at the University of — 
Alberta, Edmonton. He expects to spend at least a 
year in Japan. ; 

J. F. Messenger, formerly connected with the 
Yotsuya Mission, is at present pastor of a church at 
Mogadore, Ohio. My. Messenger is in the midst of 
a financial campaign for a new church building, 
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